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RAREST  STORIES  HOME 


Taking  Africa  as  Exhibit  A  .  .  .  this 
10,000  mile  trek  from  Rome  to  Cape¬ 
town  illustrotes  the  thorough-going  way 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 
operates.  Datelines  include: 

■OME  •  GENOA  •  SAN  REMO  •  MONTE  CARLO 
•  EZE  •  CANNES  •  CERBERE  •  PORT  BOU  •  BARCE¬ 
LONA  •  CADIZ  •  LAS  PALMAS  •  SANTA  CRUZ  • 


TENERIFE  •  ARRECIFE,  LANZAROTE  •  ATALAYA  • 
CABOJUBY  •  VILLA  CISNEROS  •  DAKAR  •  BATHURST 

•  SIN  •  FREETOWN  •  MONROVIA  •  SNAFU  DOCK, 
DU  RIVER  •  FIRESTONE  PLANTATIONS  •  ABIDJAN  • 
ACCRA  •  LAGOS  •  MOKWA  •  ONDO  •  ABOMEY 

•  LOME  •  LEOPOLDVILLE  •  BRAZZAVILLE  •  BOLOBO 

•  COOUILHATVILLE  •  BUMBA  •  STANLEYVILLE  • 
KINDU  •  KABALO  •  JADOTVILLE  •  ELIZABETHVILLE 

•  BROKEN  HILL  •  BULAWAYO  •  PRETORIA  • 
JOHANNESBURG  •  BEZUIDENHAUT  •  DURBAN  • 
NATAL  •  PORT  ELIZABETH  •  CAPETOWN. 


From  the  Voticon  to  Zulu- 
land  . ,  .  10,000  miles  in 
five  months!  And  what  a 
diamond  mine  of  stories  unfolds  as 
Ernie  Hill,  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
staffer,  travels  the  long  way  'round  os 
he  explores  the  fabulous  possibilities  of 
the  African  continent! 

Newspaper  readers,  some  twenty-five 
millions  strong,  are  togging  along  on 
the  trip  by  reading  Mr.  Hill's  stories. 
With  him,  they  swing  by  cargo  ship, 
train,  river  boat,  bus,  airplane,  tramp  ^ 
steamer  and  safari.  They  sight-see 
through  the  Congo  .  .  .  move  along 
through  Johannesburg  .  .  .  gape  ot 
the  pigmy  and  seven-foot  giant  coun¬ 
try  .  .  .  jaunt  to  Jadotville,  the  big 
uranium  supply  center.  In  short,  they 
are  getting  stories  all  the  woy  from 
Monte-Carlo  to  Durban's  bock  streets. 
And  they  are  finding  ail  of  it  tre¬ 
mendously  interesting,  informative  and 
important.  Ernie  Hill  is  another  reason 
why  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE 

CHICAGO 
DAILY  NEWS 

SALES  AGENT;  Register 
&  Tribune  Syndicate, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


now. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 

has  its  greatest  daily  circulation  LEAD 

in  the  history  of  Los  Angeles  newspapers 


Los  Angeles  Times  total  net  paid  daily  circulation— 396,717 


Exceeds  2nd  paper  (morning)  by  34,813 
Exceeds  3rd  paper  (evening)  by  3  8,450 
Exceeds  4th  paper  (all-day)  by  141,847 


In  addition,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  the  largest  home  delivered 

circulation  in  the  West.  Three  out  of  every  four  families  reading  the  daily  Times 

have  it  delivered  to  their  homes. 

Sunday  Times  circulation  has  reached  an  all-time  high  of  8  1  3,353. 


LOS  ANGELES 


TIMES 


RCPRESENTEO  BY  CRESMER  AND  WOODWARD,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  DETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JACKSONVILLE 


It  happens  that  these  are  Florida’s  favorite 
family  newspapers  .  .  •  with  a  home-delivered 
average  of  90'/(  plus  .  .  .  with  family  coverage'^’ 
in  45  of  Florida’s  67  counties  .  .  .  with  a  news, 
editorial — ami  aJi  ertising — prestige  that  provides 
a  powerful  sounding  board  for  your  message. 


For  more  readers  per  dollar  .  .  .  for  more  dollars 
per  reader  .  .  .  for  more  sales  pull  in  the  growing 
Florida  market,  use  the  pages  of  Florida’s  three  big 
morning  dailies — regularly! 


to  lOO^*  family  coirragr. 


Your  sales  potential  is  greatest  w’hen  your 
advertising  talks  to  people  who  are  able  to  buy. 
.  .  .  It  happens  that  in  Florida,  the  Miami  Herald, 
the  Florida  Times-Union  and  the  Tampa  Tribune 
circulate  in  the  markets  where  78%  of  Florida’s 
effective  buying  income  is  concentrated. 


FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 

JsckSOnvilk  •  NatioMi  RaprcsMitatim^Reyflokts-FitzgeraM.  Inc. 

TAMPA  MORNING  TRIBUNE 

NatMui  RtnrtMiitatim*Sa«yer-Fergiisoii-Walker  Cn. 

MIAMI  HERALD 

NaiiMMi  RanrMMUtww  Story,  Rro«ks  t  Finley,  Inc.,  k.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


Canadian  Gallup  Poll  Scores  Bulls-Eye 


I 


Predicts  Election  with  Amazing  Accuracy 


Parties 

Final  Poll  Report 

June  25 

Election 

June  27 

Points 

Deviation 

Liberal  Party 

48^' 

49.6% 

1.6% 

Progressi\ e-Conservative 

31 

30.2 

0.8 

C.  C.  F.  Party 

15 

1.3.1 

1.6 

Social  Credit  &  Others 

6 

6.8 

0.8 

A\ERAGE  DEVIATION  1.2% 


Sampling  Polls  Best 
Method  Yet  Devised 

No  poll  has  ever  claimed  in¬ 
fallibility.  A  margin  of 
error  is  inherent  in  all  sam- 
ling  operations.  Polltakers 
do  claim,  however,  that  the 
sampling  poll  provides  a 
more  accurate  gauge  of  what 
the  people  think  than  any 
other  method  yet  devised. 
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515  Elections  Since  1935 

The  Canadian  eleetion  was  the  515th  ele<- 
tion  which  has  lieen  covered  in  the  last  13  years 
by  modern  sampling  polls.  The  average  error 
in  the  515  has  been  4  percentage  points — that 
is.  the  forecasts  came  within  4  percentage 
points  of  perfect  accuracy  in  showing  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  popular  votes  on  all  parties. 

Statisticians  of  both  Canadian  and  American 
Gallup  Polls  drew  on  the  experience  gained 
during  ’48  Presidential  election.  For  example,  on  the  Canadian 
election  polling  was  continued  as  close  as  possible  to  the  election. 
The  baffling  “undecided  vote”  was  this  time  allocated  among  the 
parties  on  the  basis  of  survey  data. 


GALLUP 
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Ever  since  man  first  learned  how  to  use  metal,  rust  and  corrosion 
have  been  problems.  Over  the  years,  the  petroleum  industry  has  developed 
many  forms  of  greases,  lubricants  and  other  products  to  help  neutralise 
these  enemies  of  the  machine  age.  A  new  product  on  the  market,  another 
dividend  of  petroleum  research,  is  a  chemically-treated  wrapping  paper. 
When  this  is  used,  it  isn't  necessary  to  coat  tools,  engine  parts  or 
fine  instruments  with  grease  or  seal  them  in  airtight  containers 
to  protect  them  during  storage.  By  wrapping  them  in  this  treateo  paper, 
they  can  be  protected  up  to  five  years  or  more,  even  under  severe  con¬ 
ditions  of  temperature  and  humidity.  The  chemical  vaporises  slowly 
inside  the  package,  once  the  metal  objects  are  wrapped,  thereby  neu¬ 
tralising  the  corrosive  action  of  moisture  in  the  air.  This  new  product 
is  only  one  of  the  many  public  benefits  that  stem  from  petroleum  research, 
cn  which  the  industry  currently  is  spending  $100,000,000  a  year. 

Drilling  an  oil  well  is  an  exacting  art.  It  might  look  easy,  or 
sound  simple,  but  it  isn't.  The  petroleum  industry,  in  its  constant 
search  for  more  oil,  has  perfected  its  drilling  techniques  so  well  that 
its  drillers  can  go  straight  down  with  remarkable  accuracy;  or  they  can 
slant  the  well  deliberately,  so  that  there  can  be  up  to  60  degrees 
deviation  from  the  vertical.  Since  1859,  the  petroleum  industry  has 
drilled  more  than  1-1/4  million  wells  in  this  country.  The  total  foot¬ 
age  involved  equals  60  holes  through  the  middle  of  the  earth  to  China! 

Cold  statistics  are  sometimes  surprising  and  amazing,  and  serve 
to  emphasize  how  well  the  oil  industry  is  doing  its  job.  In  1948,  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  trucks  and  buses  traveled  an  estimated  395  billion  miles, 
consumed  30  billion  700  million  gallons  of  gasoline.  In  the  skies, 
the  regular,  scheduled  U.S.  airlines  accumulated  almost  7-3/4  billion 
revenue  passenger  miles  during  the  same  period,  consumed  434  million 
gallons  of  gasoline.  Railroads  and  ships  used  millions  of  gallons  of 
diesel  fuel.  And  agriculture,  with  3,000,000  tractors,  consumed  10  bil¬ 
lion  gallons  of  assorted  petroleum  products. 

SjS  #  Jjt  *  !{! 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  never  misses  a  bet  to  extract  the  most 
from  oil  and  gas.  An  example  of  this  conservation  and  utilization  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  new  dry  ice  plant  on  the  West  Coast.  Gas  from  the  field  con¬ 
tained  an  unusually  high  carbon  dioxide  content,  so  a  plant  was  con¬ 
structed  to  remove  the  carbon  dioxide  and  make  the  gas  available  for 
commercial  sale.  Then  a  second  plant  was  built  to  convert  the  extracted 
carbon  dioxide  into  dry  ice  !  Alertness  and  sound  business  practices  like 
this  are  what  have  made  the  petroleum  industry  so  progressive  and  com¬ 
petitive  in  its  90  years  of  history. 

S!!  «  «  «  #  * 

For  complete  details  on  the  above  items  as  well  as  other  petroleum 
information,  write  to: 

Harold  B.  Miller 

Executive  Director 

Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y* 
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In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 

The  New  \brk  Times  published 
18,205394  lines  of  advertising.'"' 

This  is  a  new  all-time  record  for 
New  York  newspapers  for  that  period . . . 
and  a  ^ain  of  710,243  lines  o\  er 
the  same  period  last  year. 

It  also  is  a  measure  of  the  confidence 
more  and  more  advertisers  place 
in  The  Times,  a  confidence  which, 
for  v30  years,  has  made  The  Times 
first  salesman  in  the 
world’s  first  market. 

•MEDIA  RECORDS 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ADVERTISING  Is  Placed  on  Trial’ — 


District.  Advertising  Federation  Consumers  Union  Charges  Are  Presented 

And  Refutation  Made  at  AFA  Session  in  Maine 

accusations  levelled  against 
their  business,  by  Colston  E. 

Warne.  president  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers  Union  of  the  United 
States. 

Then  they  heard  the  rebuttal 
by  A.  O.  Buckingham,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Cluett  Peabody  &  Co., 

Inc. 

Mr.  Warne  takes  the  stand 
first: 

Consumers  Concerned 
With  'Proper  Controls' 

By  Colston  E.  Warne, 

President,  Consumers  Union 
As  CONSUMERS,  we  are  not  too 
greatly  concerned  about  the 
three  billion  dollar  total  of  ad¬ 
vertising  costs.  Undoubtedly 
many  lines  of  goods  are  exces¬ 
sively  promoted  while  others 
are  distinctly  under-promoted. 

Still  one  can  scarcely  blame 
advertising  agents  for  the  ag¬ 
gressive  pursuit  of  their  craft. 

Normally,  an  agency  is  but  the 
beneficiary  of  the  protective  ad 
vertising  armaments  built  up  to 
safeguard  trade  marks  from  the 
encroachment  of  other  com¬ 
panies  in  a  limited  number  of 
fields  and  bear  an  analogous  re¬ 
lationship  to  competitive  mili¬ 
tary  preparedness. 

All  consumer  groups,  to  my 
knowledge,  recognize  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  necessary  force  in 
our  economic  system  and  that 
under  proper  controls,  ethical 
leadership.  and  devoted  to 
proper  objectives,  it  may  serve 
as  a  potent  social  instrument. 

Our  quarrel  centrally  concerns 
the  extent  and  means  of  the 
controls  to  be  exercised. 

*  *  * 

View  of  Responsibility 
To  the  advertising  guild  it 
seems  reasonahle  that  every 
product  seller  whose  goods  at¬ 
tain  a  minimum  standard  of  rep¬ 
utability  may  urge  their  sale, 
subject  to  limits  of  truth  and 
good  taste,  established  in  part 
by  the  government,  in  part  by 
the  seller,  and  in  part  by  the 
consumer.  The  expectation  Is 
that  inferior  goods  will  be  weed¬ 
ed  out  by  the  experience  of  the 
consumer  and  his  neighbors,  and 
the  superior  goods  will  gain  in¬ 
creasing  good-will  while  econ¬ 
omies  in  distribution  will 
emerge  through  the  constant 
elimination  of  the  unfit.  Each 
manufacturer  will  seek  to  im¬ 
prove  quality  and  our  economy 
will  come  to  have  ever-advanc¬ 
ing  living  standards  through  the 
exercise  of  free  consumer  choice 
111  M  unfettered  market. 

We  as  consumers  have  a  quite 
(Continued  on  page  6l 
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The  Indictment 

COLSTON  E.  WARNE,  president.  Consumers 
Union  oi  United  States,  deposes  and  says  that 
ADVERTISING  .  .  . 


1,  Stressed  inconsequential  values. 


2.  Brought  a  false  perspective  as  to  the  merits 
oi  products,  often  bewildering  rather  than 
informing. 


3.  Lowered  our  ethical  standards  by  the  all  too 
frequent  insincerity  of  its  appeals. 


4.  Corrupted  and  distorted  the  news. 


5.  Wasted  much  good  timber  and  chemicals 
and  spoiled  much  oi  our  landscape  and 
our  radio  enjoyment. 


6.  Blocked  the  speedy  use  of  medication. 


7.  Created  many  parental  problems  by  abom¬ 
inable  programs  ior  children. 


8.  Turned  our  society  into  one  dominated  by 
style,  fashion  and  “keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses." 


9.  Retarded  the  growth  of  thrift  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  immediate  expenditures. 


10.  Fostered  monopoly  through  its  large  scale 
use  by  only  a  few  financially  favored 
companies. 


The  Answer 

A.  O.  BUCKINGHAM,  vicepresident,  Cluett 
Peabody  &  Co..  Inc.,  makes  a  general  denial 
and  states  .  .  . 

1.  Inconsequential  to  whom?  Any  advertiser 
that  continues  to  stress  genuinely  incon¬ 
sequential  values  will  fail  to  sell  goods. 
We're  always  seeking  appeals  that  have 
force  with  the  consumer. 

2.  I  wonder  if  it  is  contended  that  people 
buy  products  that  bewilder  them  or  from 
a  sense  oi  bewilderment.  I'm  very  much 
afraid  that  I  have  a  better  opinion  oi  con¬ 
sumers  than  that. 

3.  This  I  would  like  evidence  oi.  I  believe 
that  our  standards  of  ethics  have  steadily 
improved,  and  the  speaker  this  afternoon 
soid  that  printed  advertising  has  sobered 
considerably  due  to  long  and  extensive 
efforts  oi  the  Government,  consumers  and 
the  policing  of  the  advertising  industry  it¬ 
self,  though  he  qualified  it  by  saying  many 
abuses  continue. 

4.  That  I  deny  in  its  entirety,  as  it  is  the 
all-encompassing  catch  phrase  used  when 
you  do  not  agree  with  the  other  person's 
view. 

5.  The  first  part  oi  that  indictment  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  problem  of  our  whole  national 
economy  and  not  of  any  individual  seg¬ 
ment  oi  it.  It  is  all  hooked  up  with  the 
tough  problem  of  deciding  how  much  more 
Government  control  is  justified  by  how 
much  waste  of  a  given  resource. 

6.  For  every  instance  oi  such  use  I  will  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  you  10  showing  how  it  has 
speeded  it  up. 

7.  When  a  parent  shirks  his  duty  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  he  will  take  almost  any  out  to  sal¬ 
vage  his  own  conscience. 

8.  Advertising  hasn't  created  people's  charac¬ 
teristics:  on  the  contrary,  their  characteris¬ 
tics  have  shaped  advertising.  Advertising 
has  helped  to  build  the  highest  standard 
of  living  enjoyed  by  any  country  in  the 
world.  Do  we  want  something  else? 

9.  Omitted  are  the  facts  that  we  have  more 
savings  in  banks  than  at  any  period  in  our 
history,  and  that  the  rate  of  employment 
is  generolly  considered  to  depend  in  con¬ 
siderable  part  on  the  rote  of  consumer 
spending. 

10.  For  that  I  refer  you  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 
It's  a  strange  thing  that  the  agitators  agairut 
advertising's  use  oi  superlatives  and  exag¬ 
geration  always  make  use  of  the  same 
words  in  their  ottacks. 
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Advertising  on  Trial 

continued  from  page  5 


different  slant  as  to  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  advertising.  We 
recognize  its  power;  we  wel¬ 
come  the  many  innovations  of 
American  manufacturers.  Yet 
we  frequently  wonder  whether 
the  enormous  responsibility 
which  resides  in  those  now  in 
this  room  is  fully  employed  in 
the  public  interest.  Do  con¬ 
sumers  today  really  have  a  fair 
chance  to  select  the  best  value 
under  the  constant  and  insistent 
advertising  bombardment  to 
which  they  are  subject?  Many 
of  us  today  are  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  We  are  wondering 
whether  consumers  are  not  fre¬ 
quently  the  victims  of  adver¬ 
tising.  rather  than  its  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

Let  me  be  specific.  It  is  re¬ 
quested,  demanded,  shouted, 
yelled,  and  screamed  that  we 
should  smoke  cigarettes,  that 
we  must  smoke  cigarettes.  Ordi¬ 
nary  standards  of  value  and 
choice  crumble  under  the  on¬ 
slaught.  We  are  bedevilled  to 
secure  romance  through  cos¬ 
metics,  deodorants,  soap,  gar¬ 
ters,  and  toothpaste.  Many  of 
us  respond  as  best  we  can,  often 
not  knowing  quite  why.  You 
urge  us  to  drink  and  we  drink, 
alkalize  and  we  alkalize,  travel 
and  we  travel.  We  buy  your 
cars,  enjoy  the  vicarious  thrills 
of  the  movies,  and  crowd  your 
shops.  The  way  of  life  of  the 
nation  is  set  by  advertising. 
Dodge  it  we  cannot.  Pleasant 
towns  are  adapted  to  a  “Coca 
Cola  civilization"  and  assume 
their  place  in  a  characterless 
procession  of  green-bordered 
billboards  and  neon  signs.  Agile 
specialists  in  human  frailty 
goad  us  on  toward  a  commer¬ 
cialized  uniformity,  toward 
movement,  toward  ostentation, 
toward  pecuniary  emulation. 

Are  these  the  values  that  you 
as  advertisers  think  most  im¬ 
portant  in  modern  civilization? 
Could  you  in  all  sincerity  run 
down  a  check  list  of  advertising 
expenditures  and  state  affirm¬ 
atively  that  the  accent  in  mo¬ 
tivation  corresponds  in  some 
rough  approximation  to  the 
items  which  would  bring  the 
■good  life”  of  which  the  phi¬ 
losophers  have  dreamed? 

I  have  no  objection  to  smok¬ 
ing.  I  enjoy  it.  I  have  no  ob- 
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jection  to  soft  drinks.  I  have 
no  objection  to  modern  trans¬ 
portation.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  the  aggregate  force  of  the 
conditioning  has  presented  an 
unfortunate  impact  upon  Amer¬ 
ican  life  for  which  the  advertis¬ 
ing  fraternity  cannot  avoid  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Where  are  the  pleas — save  as 
a  minor  undertone  —  for  soli¬ 
tude?  Where  are  the  pleas  for 
reflection?  Where  are  the  pleas 
for  the  grandeur  of  our  national 
forests?  In  the  customs  of  our 
time  many  of  the  more  basic 
values  have  no  appropriations 
at  their  disposal.  They  are 
modest.  They  are  values  which 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  as 
ready  promotion  as  cosmetics  or 
toothpaste. 

•  *  • 

The  Child's  World 

Under  our  culture  pattern,  as 
framed  by  the  group  in  this 
room,  what  chance  does  your 
child  or  my  child  have  to  form 
a  free  and  informed  judgment 
in  the  field  of  recreation?  Com¬ 
mercialized  agencies  shriek;  the 
w'oods  are  still.  The  child's 
world  of  today  becomes  one  of 
radio  gang  busters,  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  appeals  to  lo.valties,  a 
world  of  trade  names  and  of  in¬ 
terest  in  artificial  differentia¬ 
tions.  Everywhere  the  impetus 
is  to  spend  and  to  act;  seldom  is 
it  to  reflect.  Is  this  the  type 
of  civilization  you  wish  to  build 
and  to  justify? 

But,  you  may  urge,  it  is  not 
the  advertisers'  fault  if  automo¬ 
biles,  liquor,  cigarettes,  soaps, 
cosmetics,  and  breakfast  foods 
do  large-scale  advertising  and 
other  lines  do  not.  Isn't  it,  after 
all,  for  the  consumer  to  make 
a  wise  selection? 

Here  you  will  cite  the  auto¬ 
mobile  to  prove  your  point. 
How  many  of  you  have,  how¬ 
ever,  reflected  upon  a  possible 
cause  and  effect  relationship  be¬ 
tween  high  automobile  .sales, 
and  lack  of  sales  in  other  fields? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  score  great 
advertising  victories  in  par¬ 
ticular  campaigns.  But  are 
there  not  conflicts  between  these 
appeals?  A  dollar  moving  into 
one  channel  is  diverted  from 
another.  A  boost  in  the  sale  of 
California  wines  narrows  the 
market  for  overshoes.  A  cam¬ 
paign  to  patronize  your  mutual 
savings  bank  slows  up  a  drive 
for  electric  refrigerators.  The 
argument  is  not  settled  by  the 
well-worn  plea  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  a  sluggish  soul,  indis 
posed  to  spend  his  income  un¬ 
less  cajoled.  If.  with  more  than 
$13  billion  of  outstanding  con¬ 
sumer  credit.  America  has  not 
been  oversold  by  advertising 
pressure.  I  miss  mv  guess. 

«  «  *« 

Reflex  Against  Excesses 

Citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  ad 
vertising  b^e  the  .servant  of  the 
consumer,  not  the  master.  They 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  ad¬ 
vertising  reach  higher  stand¬ 
ards  than  the  absurd  and  re¬ 
iterated  appeals  to  change 
brands  of  soap,  toothpaste  or 
pills.  Consumers  are  not  mere¬ 
ly  fish  to  be  pulled  out  of  the 
stream  by  the  carefully-set  bait 
of  expert  fishermen  operating 
on  15‘>  commissions. 

The  consumer  movement  in 


the  United  States  is  something 
of  a  reflex  against  advertising 
excesses.  Our  efforts  have  taken 
deepest  root  in  educational, 
technical,  and  professional  cir¬ 
cles.  The  movement  has 
emerged  because  much  adver¬ 
tising  has  failed  to  advance  the 
consumer  welfare.  We  our¬ 
selves  have  employed  exten¬ 
sively  the  techniques  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  would  employ  them 
even  more  fully  were  we  to  re¬ 
ceive  access  to  the  advertising 
columns  of  leading  newspapers. 
We  have  built  a  subscription 
roster  of  more  than  a  quarter- 
million,  a  roster  which  includes 
without  doubt  a  number  here 
present. 

Consumers  Union  seeks  to 
give  the  ordinary  buyer  the 
benefit  of  testing  techniques.  .  .  . 

As  an  organization  our  effort 
is  not  to  oppose  advertising  but 
to  make  emotional  and  irra¬ 
tional  advertising  less  effective 
.  .  .  We  believe  in  grade  la¬ 
belling.  We  also  are  anxious  to 
find  some  means  of  legislative 
action  by  which  high  pressure 
competitive  advertising  may  be 
restrained  from  spoiling  radio 
enjo.vment  or  scenic  beauty.  We 
welcome  all  efforts,  either  by 
business  or  government,  to  de¬ 
velop  better  testing  techniques 
to  assure  the  quality  of  goods. 
We  believe  that  science  should 
be  harnessed  to  the  service  of 
the  consumer. 

We  as  consumers  want  facts 
about  products.  We  want  bal¬ 
ance  in  presentation.  We  want 
to  hear  less  about  toothpaste 
and  more  about  health  care.  We 
want  bigger  campaigns  against 
tuberculosis  and  less  yapping 
about  halitosis.  We  do  not  want 
to  consider  ourselves  the  un¬ 
happy  victims  of  social  disgrace, 
ostracism,  a  hundred  other  ali¬ 
ments  of  soul  and  body  because 
we  cannot  afford  to  rush  to  our 
corner  druggist. 

And  unless  advertisers,  pub¬ 
lishers.  and  network  executives 
realize  that  our  views  are  held 
by  thousands  of  reasonably  in¬ 
telligent  and  articulate  citizens, 
they  will  find — and  not  in  the 
distant  future — that  their  own 
instrument  is  discredited.  Don't 
blame  the  consumer  movement 

for  the  result. 

«  *  * 

And  now  comes  Mr.  Bucking¬ 
ham  to  testify: 

An  Advertiser  Says: 
Consumer  Is  Our  Boss 

By  A.  O.  Buckingham, 

Cluett  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

For  many  years  now  I  have 
heard  and  read  about  this  con¬ 
cern  with  the  consumer’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  advertising  both 
from  the  affirmative  and  from 
the  negative  side.  Every  time  I 
hear  some  one  who  purports  to 
be  the  protector  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  I  ask  myself  who  is  this 
hypothetical  person  .  .  .  this 
nonentity  .  .  .  this  guy  who 
needs  representing  so  badly.  He 
is  always  some  other  person  .  .  . 
never  one  of  u^. 

Mr.  Warne  says  he  speaks  for 
some  250.000  of  them  because 
they  buy  his  bulletins  or  belong 
to  his  organization.  By  the  same 
token  then  I  must  represent 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  5.000.000  men  and  women 
buyers  of  the  product  the  com- 
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pany  I  work  for  manufactures. 

Having  been  in  business  al¬ 
most  100  years  .  .  .  having  sur¬ 
vived  many  business  cycles  .  .  . 
having  been  given  a  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  daily  in  my  integrity  and  • 
the  quality  of  my  product  .  .  . 
having  used  advertising  in  the 
selling  of  my  merchandise  and 
having  marked  my  goods  with 
the  trade  name  so  that  it  could 
be  identified  as  having  come 
from  my  factories  ...  it  would 
seem  that  I  have  a  standing  with 
this  same  consumer  and  could 
be  recognized  as  having  some 
authority  in  presenting  my  point 
of  view. 

Just  as  of  passing  interest  I 
might  adtl  that  my  company 
spends  on  the  average  of  $500,- 
000  per  year  in  testing  and  basic 
research  in  improving  the  prod¬ 
uct  that  we  make. 

In  my  own  division,  we  make 
some  10,000  calls  on  consumers 
for  personal  interviews  trying 
to  find  out  what  they  think  of 
us  and  our  product,  and  trying 
to  find  out  what  their  likes  and 
dislikes  are  and  what  we  can  do 
to  make  a  better  product  for 
them.  This  work  alone  costs 
about  SIOO.OOO  per  year.  We  say 
in  our  own  naive  way  that  the 
consumer  is  our  boss. 

A  Best-Read  Ad 

We  employ  an  advertising 
agency  and  they  have  a  research 
department,  and  they  too  call  on 
consumers  and  they  test  adver¬ 
tising  appeals  and  consumer  dis¬ 
likes  and  likes  for  the  kind  of 
cop.v  we  run.  Sometimes  we 
find  that  they  don't  like  some  of 
the  copy.  We  had  a  case  the 
other  day.  We  ran  an  ad  of  an 
appealing-looking  boy.  and  the 
blatant,  shrieking  copy  on  that 
ad  read:  EVEN  I  LOOK  GOOD 
IN  AN  ARROW  SHIRT!”  That's 
all.  Just  that  And  a  consumer 
wrote  us  an  anonymous  letter 
saying  it  was  an  insult  to  ever>’ 
red-headed  person  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  accused  our  advertising 
big  brains  of  wasting  stockhold¬ 
ers'  money. 

That  happened  to  be  the  best- 
read  ad  1  and  I  say  “best''  ad¬ 
visedly  because  there  was  none 
that  rated  better  •  in  the  publi¬ 
cations  in  which  it  appeared 
Dealers  liked  the  ad  and  wanted 
reprints  for  their  store  windows. 
Consumers  to  the  tune  of  several 
hundred  wrote  in  and  asked  for 
copies  .  .  but  an  anon.vmous 

consumer  did  not  like  it.  It  sold 
shirts  and  is  still  selling  shirts. 

No  reason  why  .  .  .  No  “Do  or 
Die"  ...  it  jus:  sold  shirts  to 
those  misguided  people  who 
w’ant-  to  know  the  cloth  count, 
the  washability.  the  factual  data 
that  did  not  appear  in  the  ad. 

For  many  years  we  have  been 
signing  our  name  to  ads  and 
some  5.000,000  consumers  have 
been  buying  our  products 
Habits  thus  formed  are  not  too 
easily  upset  Some  of  you  can 
remember  the  -Arrow  Collar 
Man  around  which  a  great  New 
York  industry  was  built.  There 
came  a  time  when  he  lost  his 
appeal  to  the  more  comfortable 
soft  collar-attached  shirt.  He  wa.» 
the  most  strongly  advertised 
collar  in  America,  and  his  hold 
on  the  consumer  was  so  great 
that  when  sales  dropped  off  the 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Du  Pout’s  Public  Relations 

—  Citfe  Out  the  Facts  About  Big  Business  — 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Wilmington.  Del. — If  he  is 
given  all  the  facts  of  the  story 
on  American  industry,  in  terms 
of  self-interest  and  not  by  the 
use  of  broad  generalities  about 
"free  enterprise,”  the  average 
American  will  react  favorably 
toward  big  business  and  reject 
leftist  propaganda  which  seeks 
to  discredit  the  profit  system. 

This  is  advice  from  Harold 
Brayman.  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man  and  Director  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  for  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne¬ 
mours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  who  is  re¬ 
porting  and  interpreting  the 
complex  activities  of  one  of 
America’s  industrial  giants  with 
a  technique  as  simple  and  down- 
to-earth  as  covering  a  beat  for  a 
newspaper. 

Test  of  His  Policy 

A  test  of  Du  Ponfs  public  re¬ 
lations  policy  under  adverse 
conditions  came  June  30  when 
the  Government  filed  a  civil 
anti-trust  suit  against  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Brayman  was  notified  of 
the  action  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bureau  of  the  AP  at  11:30  a.m. 
By  1  p.m..  a  statement  by  Craw¬ 
ford  H.  Greenewalt.  president  of 
Du  Pont,  was  released  to  all 
press  associations. 

A  flood  of  inquiries  for  back¬ 
ground  material  was  received  by 
the  public  relations  department 
and  handled  promptly.  By  2 
p.m..  notices  on  the  Government 
action  were  placed  on  all  Du 
Pont  bulletin  boards  so  that  em¬ 
ployes  would  know  exactly 
what  the  suit  was  about. 

The  Greenewalt  statement 
was  telegraphed  to  newspapers 
in  all  Du  Pont-plant  towns, 
either  where  wire  services  were 
not  available  or  where  editors 
wanted  a  full  text. 

Much  of  the  background  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  sidelight  stories, 
especially  by  newspapers  in  the 
Wilmington  and  Philadelphia 
area,  was  obtained  by  editors 
and  rewritemen  from  a  booklet 
issued  by  the  public  relations 
department  several  weeks  ago 
entitled.  ‘  This  Is  Du  Pont.” 

Du  Pont’s  public  relations 
staff  has  been  drawn  from  a 
group  of  men  schooled  to  recog¬ 
nize  news  and  to  write  news. 

This  piece  deals  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  that  technique  and  its 
results. 

Never  on  the  Defensive 

The  job  is  not  easy.  Du  Pont's 
pioneering  efforts  in  the  field  of 
chemistry  which  has  produced 
revolutionary  products  for  bet¬ 
ter  living  is  a  positive  side  of 
the  story,  but  there  is  also  a 
negative  element  to  overcome. 
The  company’s  bigness  and  its 
background  of  munitions-mak- 
ing  have  been  targets  for  pro¬ 
fessional  liberals. 

Nevertheless.  Du  Pont  public 
relations  is  never  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  ’This  policy,  backed  by  ex¬ 
pert  handling  of  news  of  com¬ 


pany  activities  and  getting  ex¬ 
pert  advice  on  public  reaction 
before  a  major  move  is  attempt¬ 
ed,  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  its  success  in  obtaining  a 
good  press. 

You  get  the  feeling  in  talking 
to  Mr.  Brayman  that  he  is  on  a 
big  story — the  biggest  story  of 
his  life — and  he  tackles  it  with 
the  same  calm  competency  that 
he  demonstrated  when  he  cov¬ 
ered  Washington  for  various 
new’spapers  in  his  long  career 
as  a  reporter  and  correspon¬ 
dent. 

When  he  talks  about  his  be¬ 
lief  in  the  profit  system  and  its 
benefits  for  the  average  man. 
you  feel  he  is  a  reporter  giving 
the  facts,  not  a  propagandist  for 
any  group.  He  sa.vs: 

‘‘It  has  been  obviously  demon¬ 
strated  that  our  system  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  but  no  selling 
of  American  business  can  be  ef¬ 
fective  unless  you  base  it  on 
self  interest. 

A  Man  Has  to  Be  Shown 

"The  average  man  is  eager  for 
sound,  factual  information  on 
American  industry  and  will  have 
confidence  in  the  source  if  you 
do  not  try  to  fool  him.  You 
have  to  .show  him  where  he 
benefits  and  not  speak  in  broad 
generalities  about  free  enter¬ 
prise. 

"The  Communist  attack  on 
business  today  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  for  all  of  us.  but  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  average  person  is 
capable  of  using  good  judgment 
if  kept  fully  informed,  and  will 
defend  our  free  system  against 
alien  ideologies. 

“No  people  can  expect  to  get 
more  than  they  produce.  Big 
business  is  a  collection  of  little 
people  working  together  for  a 
common  hope  of  profit  and  a 
better  way  of  life. 

“Antagonistic  groups  fight 
business,  but  we  can  beat  them 
with  facts  and  not  a  defensive 
attitude.  The  story  of  American 
industry  is  a  great  story  but  it 
needs  to  be  told  better. 

“In  telling  the  Du  Pont  story 
all  w'e  try  to  do  is  get  the  facts 
across  to  the  average  man 
through  the  public  press  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  his  reaction 
will  be  favorable  if  he  knows 
all  about  us. 

“But  in  doing  that  job  we  do 
not  believe  in  flooding  newspa¬ 
per  offices  with  releases.  We 
send  our  news  releases  when  we 
have  news  and  only  to  those 
people  who  are  reasonably  in¬ 
terested  in  what  we  are  doing. 
We  try  to  cover  the  Du  Pont 
beat  for  them  and  we  believe 
our  prompt,  fair  and  factual 
handling  of  any  requests  they 
make  for  information  are  appre¬ 
ciated." 

The  76,000  Du  Pont  employes 
have  established  a  new  low  rate 
in  lost-time  injuries  in  more 
than  100  plants  and  laboratories 
throughout  the  country,  but  ac¬ 


cidents  do  happen.  Handling  of 
this  type  of  news  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  prompt  release  of 
the  full  facts  is  better  than  wild 
rumors  and  8  times  out  of  10 
the  public  relations  staff  will 
beat  the  press  on  original  bul¬ 
letins  on  the  story. 

A  manual  on  ‘'Dealing  With 
the  Local  Press"  is  very  specific 
on  this  point.  A  section  dealing 
with  accidents  says  in  part: 

"An  accident  or  a  fire  puts  a 
severe  test  on  press  relation¬ 
ships.  Plant  personnel  is  ex¬ 
cited  and  preoccupied  and  some¬ 
times  is  inclined  unthinkingly 
to  regard  press  interest  as  an 
intrusion. 

“Actually,  there  are  few  oc¬ 
casions  which  can  make  or 
break  a  favorable  newspaper  as¬ 
sociation  as  finally  as  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  newspaper  is  likely  to  be 
besieged  with  calls,  often  from 
relatives  of  employees,  seeking 
information.  'The  press  has  a 
duty  to  fulfill  to  its  readers,  and 
the  community  naturally  wants 
to  know  what  has  happened. 

"From  the  company  point  of 
view,  the  quicker  the  full  facts 
are  made  public,  the  better  the 
result.  Lack  of  information 
leads  to  rumor,  distortion,  spec¬ 
ulation  and  a  generally  disagree¬ 
able  outcome.  An  accident  prop¬ 
erly  handled  usually  is  prints 
fully  in  one  edition,  then  is  dis¬ 
missed.  Improperly  handled,  it 
may  string  out  for  days  in  the 
press. 

Don't  Try  to  'Cover  Up’ 

"Never  try  to  ‘cover  up’  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances. 
It  is  regrettable,  but  not  a  public 
disgrace,  to  have  an  accident. 
To  have  one  in  print  after  you 
have  denied  it  is  highly  embar- 
assing  to  the  company.  Minor 
mishaps  can  be  magnified  into 
mysterious  calamities  if  they 
are  improperly  handled  or  side¬ 
stepped.  Remember  that  news¬ 
papers  have  free  access  to  hos¬ 
pitals.  coroners,  fire  and  police 
departments  and  to  your  own 
employes.  They  will  get  the 
news — see  that  they  get  it  cor¬ 
rectly.  .  ,  . 

"It  your  plant  has  a  very  se¬ 
rious  fire  or  explosion,  news 
photographers  may  appear.  Do 
what  you  can  consistent  with 
circumstances  to  help  them.  If 
it  is  undesirable  to  let  them 
near  the  scene,  explain  that  the 
plant  photographer  will  take 
pictures  immediately  and  release 
prints  as  soon  as  they  are  re¬ 
viewed.  Don't  let  your  guards 
push  photographers  back  or 
touch  their  equipment.  Noth¬ 
ing  makes  a  worse  impression.” 

Gems  oi  Advice 

A  few  other  gems  from  the 
same  manual: 

“Much  unfortunate  publicity 
about  industry  comes  from  in¬ 
sufficient  information  and  mis¬ 
understanding.  rather  than  from 
deliberately  hostile  opposition. 
Plant  managers  are  not  advised 
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to  seek  or  solicit  publicity,  but 
only  to  see  that  legitimate  infor¬ 
mation  is  made  available  when 
it  is  requested. 

"The  public  has  a  right  to  cer¬ 
tain  information  and  it  is  to  the 
company's  advantage  to  supply 
it  accuratel.v  and  promptly. 

"Occasionally,  when  s  o  m  e  - 
thing  unfavorable  is  published, 
the  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  is  asked  what  can  be  done 
about  it. 

“Usually  it  is  wise  to  do  noth¬ 
ing.  In  public  life,  whether  of 
an  individual  or  a  business  cor¬ 
poration.  some  brickbats  may  be 
expected  along  with  the  bou¬ 
quets.  Naturally,  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  is  to  protest.  However,  in 
so  doing,  the  results  are  of 
doubtful  value.  The  issue  may 
be  amplified  and  prolonged. 

"The  article  may  be  inaccu¬ 
rate.  in  which  case  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  talk  with  the  writer — 
not  the  publisher,  as  newspaper 
people  are  keenly  sensitive 
about  anything  that  hints  of  go¬ 
ing  over  their  heads — and  ex¬ 
plain  the  true  facts.  Go  to  the 
publisher  only  as  a  last  resort. 
Unless  the  error  is  one  that  does 
real  harm,  it  is  better  not  to 
ask  for  a  correction  or  a  retrac¬ 
tion. 

"Responsible  publications  will 
generally  offer  to  make  correc¬ 
tion.  but  here  again  it  is  better 
to  decline  the  offer  except  in 
genuinely  serious  cases  since  the 
declination  will  be  a  powerful 
agent  in  creating  good  will.  It 
should  be  understood  that  this 
paragraph  is  concerned  only 
with  reasonable  and  responsible 
publications.  Little  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  talking  with 
those  which  are  not. 

Never  Threaten  Libel  Suit 

"Finally,  never  threaten  any 
publication  with  a  libel  suit  or 
other  punitive  action.  If  such 
action  is  deemed  necessary  the 
Legal  Department  and  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Department  should 
be  consulted  without  advising 
any  outsider  of  the  situation. 

"There  is  a  saying  in  law  that 
the  truth  never  can  catch  up 
with  the  libel.  Corrections  and 
retractions  are  less  important 
than  everlastingly  telling  our 
story  and  correcting  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  any  cause  for  justified  com¬ 
plaint. 

i  Contintted  on  page  54) 
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Warren's  Last 
Column  Pleads 
For  Cancer  Fund 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Forrest 
Warren,  the  San  Diego  Journal 
columnist  who  foretold  his  own 
death  in  a  touching  column  May 
17,  succumbed  to  cancer  July  4 
while  asleep  in  his  home. 

His  funeral  July  6  was  one  of 
the  biggest  in  San  Diego  history. 
It  was  conducted  in  the  Balboa 
Park  organ  pavilion,  and  was 
attended  by  thousands,  all  of 
whom  considered  themselves 
friends  of  the  homespun  column¬ 
ist  whose  journalistic  mentors 
were  Ekl  Howe,  William  Allen 
White  and  others  in  the  golden 
era  of  Kansas  newspapering 

S32.000  for  Cancer 

The  last  column  carrying  a 
Forrest  Warren  byline  was  writ¬ 
ten  just  before  his  death,  to  be 
published  on  the  day  he  passed 
on.  It  carried  a  poignancy 
equal  to  that  of  the  May  17 
article  which  began: 

"I  have  cancer  and  I  am  going 
to  die  of  it — 

“But  I  am  not  afraid." 

The  July  4  column  had  the 
same  note  of  serenity.  “This  is 
a  column  I  shall  never  see  in 
print,"  he  wrote.  "I  hope  the 
Journal  will  publish  it  on  the 
day  I  have  gone  —  hopefully 
and  without  fear — to  the  arms 
of  God." 

He  expressed  hope  that  the 
Cancer  Research  Fund  which 
spontaneously  sprang  up  after 
his  May  17  column  <  more  than 
$32,000  has  poured  in  from 
throughout  the  country  as  re¬ 
sult  of  wire  service  accounts  and 
radio  broadcasts  telling  of  his 
self-written  epitaph  »  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  until  a  cure  is 
found  for  the  disease. 

"There  is  so  little  in  material 
goods  that  I  can  bequeath  to 
my  fellow  man."  he  continued. 
"But  I  would  like  to  remind 
him  of  some  of  the  things  he 
has  around  him — and  may  not 
be  noticing." 

He  told  of  the  riches  that 
abound  in  nature,  in  books,  in 
the  radiance  of  a  loved  one’s 
face,  in  the  clasp  of  a  friends 
hand. 

He  expressed  thanks  to  those 
who  wrote  to  him  and  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  fund.  "You  have 
given  me  a  heart  filled  with  hap 
iness  as  I  go  off  to  the  Un- 
nown."  Mr.  Warren  said.  "May 
God  bless  you  all — and  keep  you 
healthy  and  happy." 

Humanitarian 

Those  were  his  last  written 
words,  but  the  many  ministers 
who  joined  in  paying  tribute  to 
Warren  at  the  funeral  pointed 
out  that  the  organizations  he 
founded  and  the  causes  he  cham 
pioned  would  live  long  after 
him. 

Known  as  San  Diego's  fore¬ 
most  humanitarian  newspaper¬ 
man.  Mr.  Warren  sponsored 
clubs  and  projects  for  the  sick, 
the  needy,  the  blind,  the  crip¬ 
pled,  and  the  lonely  aged.  His 
newspaper  creed  was  to  "write 
good  things  about  people.”  He 
got  more  pleasure  out  of  ob¬ 
taining  an  artificial  leg  or  a 
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wheelchair  for  a  shut-in  than  he 
would  in  uncovering  a  major 
political  scandal. 

A  native  of  Vermilion,  Kan., 
Mr.  Warren  founded  the  Frank¬ 
fort  t  Kan.  I  Index,  was  employed 
on  the  Atchison  (Kan.)  Cham¬ 
pion  and  Globe,  was  editor  of 
the  Cloi’is  (N.  M.  i  Journal,  city 
editor  of  the  Hiawatha  (Kan.) 
World,  and  was  with  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  (Tex.)  Globe. 

With  his  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren,  all  of  whom  survive  him. 
he  came  to  San  Diego  in  1926. 
For  almost  19  years  he  wrote 
folksy  news  for  the  San  Diego 
Union  before  switching  to  the 
Journal  in  1945. 

When  he  became  seriously  ill 
a  few  months  ago.  his  wife. 
Nina,  joined  him  in  writing  the 
column  and  the  heading  was 
changed  to  "People  We  Know." 
■ 

Georgia  Papers  Define 
Radio  Logs  as  Ads 

CoLUMBCS.  Ga.  —  The  Ledger- 
Enquirer  Newspapers  on  June  13 
stopped  publishing  the  programs 
of  the  four  local  radio  stations, 
except  as  paid  advertising  mat¬ 
ter. 

Two  of  the  stations  refuse  to 
advertise.  Those  advertising  are 
WGBA  and  WSAC,  the  former 
owned  by  the  newspapers,  the 
latter  to  be  purchased  by  the 
newspapers  upon  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission 

WDAK  and  WRBL  are  broad¬ 
casting  program  resumes  several 
times  a  day  and  are  offering 
printed  programs  free. 

Publisher  Maynard  R.  Ash 
worth  said  he  conferred  with 
the  managements  of  the  four 
stations  prior  to  ordering  the 
programs  classed  as  advertising. 

"We  voluntarily  agreed  to 
consider  the  stations  as  one 
group  on  one  contract,  thereby 
offering  them  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  rate."  Mr.  Ashworth  said. 
■  but  they  Hatly  refused  to  ad¬ 
vertise  their  programs  to  the 
public. 

"There  is  no  reason  for  news¬ 
papers  to  continue  this  free  ad 
vertising  for  commercial  organ¬ 
izations  such  as  radio  stations. 
Our  continuing  study  revealed 
many  instances  where  advertis 
ing  matter,  especially  that  of 
theaters,  enjoy^  a  higher  read¬ 
ership  than  radio  logs,  which 
we  had  published  as  news  mat¬ 
ter." 

■ 

'Pictures  Out  of  Past' 
Exhibited  at  Depot 

Chicago — "Pictures  Out  of  the 
Past"  is  the  title  of  a  news 
photo  display,  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Herald- American,  at¬ 
tracting  attention  of  travelers 
in  the  main  waiting  room  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail¬ 
way  station  here. 

The  exhibit  of  216  pictures, 
mounted  on  18  display  boards, 
features  "news  shots”  taken  by 
H-A  photographers  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more.  The  displays,  prepared 
by  Lou  Livingston.  H-A  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manager,  will  be 
moved  to  the  Chicago  Railroad 
Fair  in  August,  augmented  by 
the  prize-winning  pictures  in 
the  1948  Hearst  Newspapers 
competition. 


Media  Records 
To  Cover  400 
Smaller  Cities 

Media  Records  has  compiled 
for  the  month  of  May  a  report 
of  newspaper  advertising  linage 
in  13  Pennsylvania  cities  not 
formerly  included  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  monthly  measurement  serv¬ 
ice. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  a 
project  that  will  ultimately 
cover  all  secondary  markets  in 
the  country.  General  Manager 
John  Halpin  told  E  &  P.  It  is 
expected  that  about  400  mar¬ 
kets  will  be  measured,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  110  now  covered. 
Unlike  the  reports  on  the  basic 
list,  however,  in  which  all  lin¬ 
age  is  measured,  the  data  on 
secondary  markets  will  include 
only  the  general  and  automo¬ 
tive  classifications. 

The  new  project  is.  in  effect, 
a  resumption  of  an  activity  dis¬ 
continued  during  the  war.  Be¬ 
tween  1933  and  1943,  Media 
Records  covered  a  total  of  655 
markets,  but  dropped  the  re¬ 
ports  of  .secondary  markets,  Mr. 
Halpin  said,  because  of  a  war¬ 
time  "lack  of  interest  in  com¬ 
petitive  merchandising."  Cur¬ 
rent  interest  of  both  advertisers 
and  newspapers  in  the  smaller 
markets'  linage,  he  added, 
prompted  revival  of  the  sec¬ 
tional  reports. 

"The  main  object,"  said  Mr. 
Halpin.  "is  to  furnish  advertis¬ 
ers.  either  directly  or  through 
newspapers,  with  information  as 
to  the  activity  of  competitive  ac¬ 
counts." 

Cities  included  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  list  are  Allentown,  Al¬ 
toona.  Bethlehem.  Chester.  Eas¬ 
ton.  Hazleton.  Lancaster.  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  New  Castle.  Norris¬ 
town.  Wilkes-Barre,  York  and 
Williamsport. 

It  has  not  been  determined 
which  sections  will  be  ap¬ 
proached  next,  but  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  by  the 
end  of  this  year  all  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  included. 

Currently,  the  plan  would 
bring  in  cities  down  to  30.000 
population,  although  size  of  city 
wili  not  be  the  sole  criterion. 
Previously,  the  secondary  mar¬ 
ket  coverage  had  10.000  popu¬ 
lation  as  a  more  or  le.ss  flexible 
base. 

■ 

AMG  Paper  Becomes 
Daily  in  3  Cities 

Frankfurt — Die  Neue  Zei- 
tung,  the  American  Military 
Government’s  German-language 
newspaper,  became  a  daily  this 
week  with  editions  in  Frank¬ 
furt.  Munich  and  Berlin, 

The  Frankfurter  Rundschau, 
edited  by  Arno  Rudert.  wel¬ 
comed  the  new  competition  as 
an  incentive  "to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  paper." 

Heretofore,  the  'AMG  paper 
has  been  published  three  times 
weekly  in  Berlin  and  Munich. 
Able  to  issue  eight  pages  daily, 
while  the  German  press  is  usual¬ 
ly  six  pages,  it  sells  for  less 
than  the  competition.  Ray 
Stover  is  publisher,  under  AMG. 
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One  Tournament 
After  Another  . .  . 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Thirty  min¬ 
utes  after  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  Hole-in-One  golf 
tournament  got  under  way, 
June  27.  a  contestant  shot  an 
ace. 

Under  rules,  "a  hole-in-one 
automatically  ends  the  tourna¬ 
ment."  but  because  of  the  large 
number  of  players  waiting  to 
tee  off.  another  tournament  was 
started. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  a  sec¬ 
ond  hole-in-one  was  scored,  so 
they  started  another  tourna¬ 
ment.  The  contest  was  sched 
uled  to  continue  through  July 
10th. 

Council  Seeks 
Sunday  School 
Lesson  Royalty 

Chicago — Syndicated  columns 
of  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education  are  now 
used  by  more  than  1,700  weekly 
newspapers  and  nearly  100 
dailies,  just  two  years  after  the 
Council  first  syndicated  its  In¬ 
ternational  Sunday  School  les¬ 
sons. 

The  Council  is  seeking  to 
charge  royalties  from  other  writ¬ 
ers  using  the  same  material  for 
their  own  syndicated  columns. 
In  a  few  ccises.  notably  the  Ellis- 
Douglas  Service,  writers  have 
refused  to  pay  royalties,  E  &  P 
was  told. 

First  Council  syndication  of 
material  from  the  Sunday  School 
lessons  was  a  column  for  weekly 
papers  written  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
J.  Foreman.  Doctor  oi  Theology 
at  Louisville.  Ky.,  Presbyterian 
Seminary.  It  was  first  syndi¬ 
cated  in  September,  1947.  Two 
columns  are  now  syndicated  by 
the  Council  for  daily  papers, 
both  written  by  Dr.  Roy  L. 
Smith,  former  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Christian  Advocate 
and  now  publishing  agent  for 
the  Methcxlist  Church.  Dr. 
Smith  writes  a  five-times-a-week 
column.  "Editorial  Seminary.” 
and  a  once  a-week  column  for 
the  Council. 

Efforts  of  the  Council  in  the 
syndicate  field  places  them  in 
direct  competition  with  William 
Southern.  Jr.,  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dependence  (Mo.)  Examiner, 
who  has  written  a  Sunday  school 
lesson  and  syndicated  it  for 
more  than  25  years;  the  Ellis- 
Douglas  Service,  founded  by  Dr. 
William  T.  Ellis;  and  others 
using  the  text  furnished  by  the 
Council. 

The  Council  first  published 
Sunday  School  texts  in  1872  and 
has  distributed  them  to  churches 
and  individuals  of  their  own  de¬ 
nominations  free  of  charge.  It 
has  only  been  in  the  last  few 
years  that  the  Council  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  collect  a  royalty 
from  all  non  -  denominational 
publishing  houses  and  writers. 

A  Council  spokesman  said  the 
major  reason  for  entering  the 
syndicate  field  was  to  properly 
represent  the  40  denominations 
included  in  the  Council. 
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Deegan  v.  Eubanks 
Guild  Battle  Begins 


By  Doris  Willens 


Columbus,  O.  —  With  pro  ad- 
ministration  forces  in  control, 
the  16th  annual  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  convention  drew  to 
a  stormy  close  July  1,  and  op¬ 
position  leaders  began  prepara¬ 
tions  for  their  campaign  to  de¬ 
feat  Sam  Eubanks,  executive 
vicepresident,  in  the  general 
election  in  September. 

Opposing  Mr.  Eubanks  for  the 
paid  position  will  be  John  E. 
Deegan,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  New  York  local.  Harry  Mar¬ 
tin.  ANG  president,  and  Ralph 
B.  Novak,  secretary-treasurer, 
were  re-elected  unanimously  by 
convention  delegates. 

Mr.  Deegan  was  with  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  circulation  de¬ 
partment  from  1929  to  April, 
1944:  was  an  organizer  for  the 
New  York  City  local  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  was  sent  to  Buffalo 
by  ANG  to  organize  the  Buffalo 
Ei-ening  News  in  1946,  and  was 
elected  to  his  present  post  in 
1948. 

Last  Minute  Decision 

Until  almost  the  last  minute, 
anti-Eubanks  forces  had  not  de¬ 
cided  whether  to  put  up  candi¬ 
dates  against  Mr.  Martin  and 
Mr.  Novak.  They  finally  chose 
to  concentrate  efforts  against 
Mr.  Eubanks,  and  to  try  to  gain 
strength  on  the  international  ex 
ecutive  board. 

On  and  off  the  convention 
floor,  the  administration  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  ineffective  trade  union¬ 
ism.  of  machine  domination,  of 
trying  to  centralize  power  in  the 
international  at  the  expense  of 
locals. 

Administration  supporters 
characterized  the  opposition  as 
screwballs,”  and  described  its 
leaders  as  “ambitious."  They 
said  the  record  of  the  ANG 
spoke  for  itself,  and  that  feel¬ 
ings  against  Mr.  Eubanks  were 
wholly  personal.  “He  doesn't 
smile  at  the  right  people, '  one 
commented. 

From  the  roll  call  votes,  it 


couid  be  seen  that  the  opposi-  I 

tion  to  Mr.  Eubanks  came  from  ^ 

New  York  City.  Detroit.  Cleve-  ^ 

land,  half  of  the  Los  Angeles 

delegation.  New  England.  Se-  ® 

attle,  Cincinnati,  up  state  New  f  jBK 

York.  Sioux  City  and  Youngs¬ 
town.  O..  among  others.  H 

Scorecard 

On  controversial  issues,  ad 
ministration  forces  won  the  fol-  ?*■ 
lowing: 

1-  'The  isolation  of  the  New  American  Newspaper  Guild  offic 
York  City  local  into  a  separate  News  to  convention:  Left  to  r 
,  treasurer;  Allan  L.  Swim,  CIO; 

2.  Increase  of  per  capita  pay-  Eubanks,  execu 

ments  to  ANG  from  SI  to  $1.25 

instead  of  the  SI. 12  recommend-  against  Philip  H.  Price  of  Wash 
ed  by  the  opposition.  ington.  He  was  thus  elected 

3.  A  constitutional  change  on  without  a  contest.  In  region  'V. 
voting  eligibility  whereby  mem-  redistricted  to  include  only  New 
bers  must  be  in  good  standing  York  Cit.v  and  neighboring  coun- 
on  Aug.  1  to  vote  in  national  ties,  there  was  no  opposition  to 
elections,  rather  than  only  10  Victor  Leo  of  New  York. 

days  before  the  election,  as  rec-  In  region  I.  Charles  Leveroni 
ommended  by  anti-administra  of  Boston,  an  administration 
tion  delegates.  .supporter,  will  oppose  John 

4.  The  inclusion  of  a  state-  Wright  of  Boston,  who  will  run 
ment  in  the  organizing  commit-  as  an  opposition  candidate. 

tee  report  commending  ANG  for  Administration  candidates  for 
"notable  gains"  and  "significant  the  five  vicepresidents-at-large 
strides.”  are  Joseph  F.  Collis.  Wilkes- 

Oniy  victory  that  could  be  Barre;  Bern  Price.  Atlanta;  Mil- 
chalk^  up  on  the  side  of  the  ton  Lapine.  Cleveland;  Chandler 
opposition  was  the  change  in  Forman.  Chicago,  and  Zula  Fer- 
procedure  for  nominating  candi-  guson.  Los  Angeles.  Opposition 
dates  for  regional  vicepresidents,  candidates  are  James  Hart- 
Under  the  new  constitutional  shorne.  Cleveland;  Dillard 
provision,  only  delegates  from  Stokes.  Washington;  Jack  Ra¬ 
the  regions  concerned  can  bal-  rick,  Los  Angeles:  Robert  Stern, 
lot  on  the  nominations.  New  York,  and  Martha  Mat- 

Administration  stalwarts  op  thews.  Detroit, 
posed  the  measure  on  the  ground  In  region  HI.  Adolph  J.  Rahm 
that  regional  vicepresidents,  as  of  St.  Louis  will  oppose  Myron 
members  of  the  lEB.  deal  with  j.  McGeehan  of  Indianapolis:  in 
problems  that  affect  the  guild  region  IV.  A1  Dipman  of  San 
nationally.  Francisco  -  Oakland  will  run 

Administration  opponents  con-  against  James  E.  Quick  of 
tended  that  under  the  old  pro-  Bakersfield.  All  four  are  pro¬ 
cedure.  the  administrations  “po-  administration, 
litical  machine  ’  could  handpick  „  York  Defeat 

on  the  convention  floor,  two  of  ,  ^  L»eieai 

its  own  candidates,  leaving  little  ,  redistnctmg  the  regio^, 
fAi*  thA  FPc^inri  itQpif  tn0  sdiTiinistrstion  w’on  3  douDic* 

voting  wiSt  the  o^  edged  victory.  Pennsylvania 

this  issue  were  delegates  who  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  all 
said  the  constitution  was  incon-  9^  York  except  for  New 

sistent  —  the  convention  as  a  York  City  and  three  neighboring 
whole  picked  regional  candi-  were  removed  from  Re- 

daies,  but  only  members  of  the  ^ipn  V  and  placed  in  Region  I. 
regions  voted  in  the  final  elec-  wluch  includes  New  England 
tion.  Canada. 

Despite  the  constitutional  ^  Thus.  N^- \ ork  City,  with  its 
change,  administration  support-  members,  will  not  be  able 

ers  managed  to  squeeze  out  op-  overwhelm  the  smaller  locals 

position  candidates  in  two  of  the  regional  votes.  In  addition, 

five  regions.  many  of  the  locals  that  were 

_  ...  „  ,  _  moved  into  Region  I  are  pro-ad- 

Opposition  Squeezed  Out  ministration  and  may  swing  the 
This  was  accomplished  in  re-  balance  of  power  over  to  the  ad- 
gions  III  and  IV,  where  pro-ad-  ministration  in  that  region, 
ministration  forces  put  up  two  formerly  controlled  by  New  Eng- 
candidates  against  the  opposi-  land  delegates  who  are  anti- 
tion's  one  candidate.  Since  only  Eubanks. 

two  individuals  are  permitted  Attempting  to  put  off  the  re- 
to  run  for  any  one  office,  roll  call  districting  move,  opposition  dele- 
votes  were  taken  to  eliminate  gates  requested  roll  call  after 
one  of  the  three.  roll  call  on  motions  to  table  the 

Pro-administration  delegations  issue,  and  to  set  up  a  special 
balanced  their  votes  so  that  the  committee  to  study  the  ques- 
two  administration  candidates  tion.  Pro-administration  dele- 
emerged  the  victors  in  each  of  gates  finally  cried  "Communist 
the  roll  calls.  tactics.”  and  the  proposal  car¬ 

lo  region  II,  the  opposition  ried  by  a  voice  vote,  but  not  be- 
did  not  put  up  a  candidate  fore  Thomas  Murphy  of  New 


Pro-administration  leaders:  (1.  to 
r-)  Philip  H.  Price,  Washington, 
Region  II  vicepresident;  Adolph 
!•  Rohm,  St.  Louis,  candidate  in 
Region  III,  and  James  E.  Quick, 
Bakersfield,  candidate  in  Region 


Weather  at  Columbus  was  as 
hot  as  the  politicking.  Dillard 
Stokes.  Woshington,  an  anti¬ 
administration  leader  and  can¬ 
didate  for  ANG  vicepresident- 
at-large,  refreshes  at  the  water 
cooler  with  Mrs.  Stokes. 
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Heat*s  On;  Washington 
Provides  Punch  Lines 


Pressman  Tells 
Of  Mindszenty 
Trial  Coverage 

Gabriel  Pressman,  one  of  two 
American  correspondents  who 
covered  the  trial  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty.  told  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  on  June  29  of  the 
"insidious”  type  of  censorship 
that  prevailed. 

"It's  the  fear  in  your  hearts 
that  scratches  out  the  wonis." 
he  quoted  a  Hungarian  newspa¬ 
perman  as  saying. 

Mr.  Pre.ssman.  25.  who  had 
been  traveling  for  over  a  year 
in  Europe  on  a  Pulitzer  fellow¬ 
ship  from  Columbia  University 
and  on  assignment  for  Over¬ 
seas  News  Agency,  got  into  Hun¬ 
gary  to  cover  the  trial  through 
a  Budapest  error,  he  believes. 
After  being  stalled  in  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  he  obtained  a  vi.sa  to 
Poland,  largely  through  efforts 
of  the  .\merican  Press  Chief  in 
Berlin.  A  Hungarian  vi.sa  final¬ 
ly  came  through  made  out  in 
the  name  of  Gabriel  Stanley. 
American  Pre-sman.  ”  Stanley 
is  his  middle  name. 

Barred  ‘rom  Trial  at  First 

When  Dana  Adams  Schmidt 
was  denied  a  visa  to  cover  the 
trial  for  the  Sen-  York  Times. 
the  newspaper  authorized  Mr. 
Pressman  to  tiie  stories.  And  his 
first  story  to  the  Times  told  of 
his  being  refused  admission  to 
the  courthouse. 

Mr.  Pressman  said  Ivan  Bol- 
dizar.  Hungarian  Press  Chief,  re¬ 
fused  entry  on  ground  there  was 
no  room  at  the  trial.  The  same 
day  Mr.  Pre.ssman  was  arrested 
and  his  camera  taken  away  af¬ 
ter  he  took  a  picture  in  front  of 
the  courthouse 

A  picture  in  Hungarian  news¬ 
papers  that  night  showing  empty 
courtroom  seats.  which  the 
Times  correspondent  brought  to 
Boldizar's  attention,  failed  to 
change  the  latter's  stand.  But 
telephoning  the  news  to  the 
Vienna  bureau  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  Times  story  apparently 
did.  For  Mr.  Pressman  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  join  Edward  Korry  of 
the  United  Press  and  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  British  and  French  jour¬ 
nalists  covering  the  trial. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  report¬ 
ing  the  event,  according  to  Mr. 
Pressman,  was  the  language  bar¬ 
rier.  He  said  he  and  Mr.  Korry 
both  had  to  rely  completely  on 
interpreters.  .\nd  while  Mr. 
Kerry’s  interpreter  was  the 
U.P.  resident  correspondent  in 
Budapest.  Mr.  Pressman  had  an 
"official"  interpreter.  <  Boldizar 
denied  his  r^uest  for  one  of 
his  own  choice. ' 

It  was  because  of  his  lack  of 


Tass  Is  Immune 

London — The  British  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  last  week 
that  Tass,  Russian  news 
agency,  is  immune  from  a  suit 
for  libel  in  British  courts  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  organ  o{  the 
Soviet  state. 


familial  ity  with  the  language 
that  he  refused  to  sign  a  reso¬ 
lution  denying  that  censorship 
of  any  kind  was  being  enforced 
on  dispatches  or  that  the  official 
interpreters  were  guilty  of  dis¬ 
tortion. 

"Not  knowing  the  language.  I 
couldn't  tell  whether  the  trans¬ 
lation  was  distorted  or  not.”  Mr. 
Pressman  said. 

The  resolution  was  signed  by 
correspondents  other  than  Mr. 
Korry.  who  said  U.P.  rules  pre- 
venteil  his  signing. 

Interpreters  'Briefed' 

Mr.  Pressman  said  he  was  re¬ 
liably  informed  that  the  inter¬ 
preters  had  been  intimidated 
and  briefed  before  the  trial.  In 
addition,  he  thought  the  "fear 
of  retribution  "  exerted  its  own 
censorship. 

Alter  his  failure  to  sign  the 
resolution,  he  was  studiousl.v 
ignored  by  the  Hungarian  Press 
Chief  A  Hungarian  newspaper 
account  of  correspondents  cov¬ 
ering  the  trial  also  omitted  his 
name. 

He  stressed  that  the  newspa¬ 
permen  who  knew  Hungary 
best — and  who  could  have  an¬ 
alyzed  the  situation  most  ex- 
pertl.v — were  barred  from  the 
trial 

A  Cub's  Big  Story 

Ei'reka.  Calif. — A  cub  re¬ 
porter.  whose  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  began  here  just  three 
mon’hs  ago  with  the  Humboldt 
Times,  turned  up  a  self-confessed 
slayer  this  week 

Ed  Neumeier.  24.  was  sent  to 
a  local  bar  by  Managing  Editor 
Elmer  Hodgkinson  to  meet  a 
man  who  phoned  to  say  he  had 
a  good  story.  The  man  identi¬ 
fied  himself  as  Henr.v  Guld- 
bran-en.  sought  statewide  for  a 
double  murder  and  the  brutal 
beating  of  a  young  mother. 

The  reporter  was  skeptical  at 
firs;  but  Gulbrandsen  produced 
credentials  and  agreed  to  ac¬ 
company  the  cub  back  to  the 
newspaper  office.  There  he  gave 
a  full  story  and  asked  for  a 
good  meal.  Mr.  Neumeier  took 
him  to  a  cafe  where  Gulbrand¬ 
sen  ate  a  steak  before  being  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  phone  call  placed 
by  the  managing  editor. 

Q  and  A  with  Chiang 

When  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  broke  a  long  silence 
on  July  4  by  appealing  for  U.  S. 
aid.  Howard  Handleman  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  and 
Clyde  Farnsworth  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Alliance  shared  an  in¬ 
terview'  at  Taipeh.  Formosa.  The 
general  confined  himself  mainly 
to  written  answers  which  had 
been  prepared  to  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  in  advance. 

The  New  York  INS  office  said 
it  had  been  submitting  question¬ 
naires  at  intervals  since  last  No¬ 
vember.  The  questions  which 
drew  an  answer  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  within  the  last  10  days. 

*In  Case  You  Die' 

Athens — United  Press  Corre¬ 
spondent  Edgar  E.  Clark  recent¬ 
ly  intervieweil  in  person  the 
Greek  premier.  Themistocles 
Sophoulis.  The  premier's  state¬ 
ments  were  answers  to  questions 
Clark  had  submitted  two  weeks 


W.vsHiNGTON — The  name-call¬ 
ing.  fist-flailing  season,  unfail¬ 
ing  harbinger  of  early  congres¬ 
sional  adjournment,  is  on. 

Boiling  thermometers  and 
zooming  blood  pressures  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  threat  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Harry  H.  Vaughan,  the 
President's  military  aide,  to 
punch  the  nose  of  a  news  pho- 
tograoher  and  a  threatening 
gesture  toward  another. 

-And  Defense  Secretary  Louis 
Johnson  engaged  in  a  shouting 
contest  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
with  CBS  Commentator  Wil¬ 
lard  Shadel  after  Mr.  Johnson 
charged  Mr.  Shadel  with  telling 
lies.  The  radio  man  accused 
the  Cabinet  member  of  running 
to  network  superiors  with  com¬ 
plaints.  and  bystanding  report 
ers  took  up  the  fight  to  ask  Mr. 
Johnson  provocatively:  "Whose 
jobs  are  you  trying  to  get? " 

General  Vaughan's  return  to 
Washington  after  a  vacation  trip 
broiicht  on  the  nearest  approach 
to  fisticuffs  involving  newsmen 
thus  far.  The  General  had  been 
very  much  in  the  news  in  his  19- 
day  ab.sence.  Reporter  Jack 
Steele  of  the  Mete  York  Herald 
Tribune  had  turned  up  the  story 
of  "five  per  centers"  allegedly 
growing  fat  on  the  sale  of  influ¬ 
ence  in  government  circles — a 
story  which  quoted  James  V. 
Hunt,  described  as  a  "five  per 
center.”  as  counting  the  General 
among  his  most  intimate  friends. 


before.  .Sophoulis.  according  to 
his  secretary,  spent  many  hours 
in  preparing  his  replies,  for  the 
tonics  Clark  mentioned  were 
unusually  serious. 

Serious,  too.  was  the  premier's 
health.  He  was  flS  years  old. 

Because  of  these  circum¬ 
stances.  Clark  phrased  one  ques¬ 
tion  whose  answer  might  be¬ 
come  a  last  testament.  It  con¬ 
cerned  "your  advice  to  your 
countrymen  in  the  event  of  your 
sudden  death." 

The  following  afternoon. 
Premier  Sophoulis  died. 

Cv«»ch  and  No  Check 

Two  correspondents  were  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  Czechoslovakia 
this  week. 

Harold  Melahn.  in  the  United 
Press  Prague  bureau  since  May, 
194R.  was  refused  renewal  of  his 
residence  permit,  and  Godfrey 
Lias.  London  Times,  was  with¬ 
drawn  on  request  of  Czech  au¬ 
thorities. 

Henrv  J.  Taylor,  radio  com¬ 
mentator  and  writer,  on  a  round- 
the-world  trip,  was  refused  a 
Czech  visa,  his  office  announced. 

In  Washington.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  said  Czechoslova¬ 
kia  had  recently  turned  down 
several  requests  for  visas,  one 
of  which  had  come  from  an 
American  correspondent. 

David  Gottlieb  of  Chicago,  a 
student  who  had  Keen  in  Zilina. 
Slovakia,  checking  reports  of 
recent  disturbances  for  the  New 
York  Times,  was  recalled  to 
Prague  because  he  had  not  ob¬ 
tained  approval  for  his  trip. 

EDITOR  & 


The  White  House  attache  had 
tried  to  elude  reporters  and 
cameramen,  but  a  sentinel 
spotted  him  and  called  to  his 
colleagues.  General  Vaughan 
demanded  that  no  more  pictures 
be  taken,  addressing  himself 
particularly  to  Gene  Jones  of 
the  Washington  Post.  When  Mr. 
Jones  ignored  the  command,  the 
General  threatened  to  punch  his 
nose.  There  were  more  pic 
tures  but  no  punching. 

Mr.  Steele  aroused  General 
Vaughan's  ire  further  by  ask 
ing  who  footed  the  bill  for  the 
trip.  The  burly  general  struck 
;i  pose  as  if  to  punch,  but 
changed  his  mind,  and  angrily 
replied  he  had  personally  paid 
the  costs,  first  declaring  it  was 
nobody's  business. 

In  the  Johnson-Shadel  ex¬ 
change.  the  Defense  Secretary 
claimed  he  had  told  the  com 
mentator's  superiors  nothing  he 
had  not  told  Mr.  Shadel  per¬ 
sonally.  He  refused  to  particu¬ 
larize  on  the  "lies"  charge  al 
though  pressed  by  the  radio  an 
alyst  and  by  Theodore  F.  Koop. 
CBS  news  director. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  charges  of  "misquotation" 
which  are  the  fare  of  Washing¬ 
ton  news  and  radio  men.  several 
agencies  have  taken  to  issuance 
of  press  releases  recently  to 
deny  specific  stories  which 
brought  unfavorable  public  re¬ 
action. 


Spelling  Simplified 
Further  by  Tribune 

Chicago  —  Simplified  spelling, 
which  has  progressively  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  15  years,  increased  its  scope 
this  week  with  additional  words 
modified.  “F"  is  substituted  for 
"ph"  in  all  words  compounded 
with  the  syllable  “soph.”  The 
new  spelling  is  now  “sofomore, 
sofomoric.  sofisticate,  sofistry 
and  sofism." 

The  final  “f"  is  dropped  in 
multisyllable  words  ending  in 
"ff."  such  as  “bailif.  mastif. 
midrif,  plaintif,  sherif,  tarif," 
but  not  in  any  one  syllable 
words  like  "cuff,  scofffi  or  fluff." 
Finally,  “rime”  will  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  “rhyme.” 

The  Tribune  announced  that 
all  the  listed  changes  in  spell¬ 
ing  appear  in  Webster’s  sec¬ 
ondary  spellings  except  tarif. 
“which  has  yet  to  receive  such 
recognition  and  is  added  to  the 
Tribune  list  for  consistency.” 

The  Tribune’s  simplifled  spell¬ 
ing  was  reported  in  the  London 
Daily  Express  under  the  head¬ 
ing,  “Having  Phun?”  and  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Graphic  carried  the 
headline;  “Few!  Fetch  Me  A 
Dikshunnery.” 

■ 

4,637.743  Votes 

Chic.ago — A  total  of  4,637.743 
fans  voted  this  year  in  the  All- 
Star  Baseball  Poll,  conducted 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  with 
527  newspapers,  radio  stations 
and  magazines. 
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HOW  CARTOONISTS  HIT  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  THEME  FOR  THE  'FOURTH  ' 


Gridiron  Club 
Members  Duck 
Publishing  Task 

Washington' — Members  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  meeting  in  closed 
session  last  Saturday  learned 
that  there  are  many  problems 
in  the  publishing  business  which 
aren’t  readily  apparent  even  to 
the  seasoned  newspapermen 
who  comprise  the  club. 

The  membership  was  con 
vened  by  its  president,  Richard 
L.  Wilson  of  the  Cowles  news¬ 
papers.  to  consider  the  future 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 
a  magazine  which  had  been 
made  available  to  the  club  by  a 
deceased  Gridironer.  John  C. 
O'Laughlin.  Under  the  bequest, 
the  club's  executive  committee 
may  take  over,  appoint  a  pub¬ 
lisher  and  operate  it.  making 
available  the  net  profits  for  pro¬ 
motion  of  education  in  journal¬ 
ism.  If  the  bequest  is  not  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  publishing  property 
goes  to  others  named  in  the  will. 

For  almost  a  century,  the  jour¬ 
nal  has  been  the  militant  advo 
cate  of  the  armed  services,  bat¬ 
tling  for  expansion  and  benefits 
to  personnel.  To  that  extent,  an 
editorial  policy  is  fixed;  a  policy 
which  may  not  always  accord 
with  that  of  the  changing  club 
executive  committee  members  or 
that  of  the  papers  for  which 
they  write.  That  area  of  conflict 
was  explored  at  Saturday's 
meeting,  and.  reportedly,  in  pes¬ 
simistic  tone, 

Since  none  of  the  profits  of 
the  publication  could  accrue 
either  to  the  club  or  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  might  be  assigned 
to  supervise  its  production, 
it  was  agreed  that  little  more 
than  casual  attention  could 
be  expected.  And  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  such  a  degree  of 
participation  could  prove  worse 
than  none. 

Handling  the  disbursement  of 
profits  was  a  task  which  was  not 
enthusiastically  envisioned.  Re¬ 


ceipts  are  limited  by  the  scope 
of  the  magazine  s  coverage  but 
the  broad  field  of  beneficiaries 
plotted  by  Colonel  O'Laughlin 
requires  a  discretion  which  club 
members  did  not  seem  to  relish. 

The  meeting  did  not  produce 
a  decision  but  individual  mem¬ 
bers  said  the  attitude  expressed 
was  definitely  against  accepting 
the  responsibility  of  going  into 
the  publishing  business. 

■ 

Doctors  and  Press 
Air  Their  Problems 

Omaha,  Neb. — The  first  medi¬ 
cal  press-radio  conference  in 
Nebraska  history  took  place 
here  June  17  with  150  doctors, 
publishers,  editors  and  radio 
representatives  participating. 

Doctors  charged  newspapers 
with  too  much  sensationalism, 
heard  in  return  that  doctors 
were  too  close-mouthed  in  re¬ 
leasing  data  on  injuries  and  the 
condition  of  hospital  patients. 

Scott  Greenwood,  secretary  of 
the  Nebraska  Press  Association, 
said  the  problem  “appears  in 
line  in  Lincoln  and  Omaha,  for 
country  editors  don’t  seem  to 
have  trouble  with  doctors.’’ 

Socialized  medicine  also  was 
discussed. 


New  Men  Enter 
Washington's 
'Inner  Circle' 

Washington — Chiefs  of  major 
Washington  news  bureaus  are  of 
many  differing  types  but  usually 
are  found  to  have  two  things  in 
common:  they  are  middle-aged 
men  with  long  experience  cover¬ 
ing  the  capital. 

There  are  some  exceptions. 
Arthur  Sears  Henning,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Is  72.  He  retired  this 
year  as  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  after  40  years 
of  service  and  now  has  the  title 
of  “correspondent  emeritus.’’ 
And  Edward  C.  Lapping,  50,  has 
been  in  Washington  only  two 
years  after  serving  as  managing 
editor  of  Hearst  newspapers  in 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Most  recently  appointed  bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  a  major  group  is 
A.  Vernon  Croop,  45.  who  heads 
the  staff  of  Gannett  Newspapers 
here  and  has  covered  Washing¬ 
ton  for  less  than  one  year. 

Successor  to  “Dean”  Henning 
is  Walter  Trohan.  46.  who  has 
worked  the  capital  for  15  years. 

Veterans  in  point  of  both  age 


and  experience  here  include 
James  L.  Wright.  63.  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Evening  News, 
here  since  1927;  and  Arthur 
Krock.  62.  with  New  York  Times 
here  since  1927,  but  who  had 
five  years'  earlier  experience  in 
Washington  as  correspondent 
for  Louisville  papers,  1910-1915. 

Other  longtime  newsmen  here 
who  head  bureaus  include; 

Bascom  N.  Timmons.  59. 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  and 
many  other  newspapers,  mostly 
in  the  southwest.  32  years. 

William  K.  Hutchinson,  43.  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  28 
years. 

Raymond  P.  Brandt.  53.  St. 
Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch,  26 
years. 

Lyie  C.  Wilson.  49.  United 
Press  Association.  22  years. 

Walker  Stone.  45.  Scripps- 
Howard  Alliance.  22  years. 

Dewey  L.  Fleming.  51.  Balti¬ 
more  {  Md. )  Sun,  20  years. 

Paul  R.  Leach,  58,  Knight 
Newspapers.  16  years. 

Richard  L.  Wilson.  44.  Cowles 
publications.  16  years. 

John  O'Donnell.  53,  Neu'  York 
Daily  News,  16  years. 

John  C.  OBrien,  54.  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  14  years. 

Bert  Andrews,  48.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  12  years. 

Only  District  of  Columbia  na¬ 
tive  in  the  inner  circle  is  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Beale.  Jr.,  43.  who  be¬ 
came  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Associated  Press  Jan. 
1.  after  18  years  on  the  AP  staff 
here. 

■ 

Ad  Mats  Prepared 
For  Transit  Day' 

Headquarters  of  the  American 
Transit  Association  at  292  Madi¬ 
son  Ave..  New’  York  City,  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  special  advertising 
mat  service  for  local  transit 
operators  to  help  them  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  “Transit  Progress 
Day"  Sept.  12. 

Mats  will  be  available  to  any 
transit  operator  at  a  nominal  fee 
and  in  three  sizes. 


ABC  to  Hear  Cleveland  Appeal 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  at  its  June  20,  21  meeting  at  Montebello,  Quebec,  voted 
to  gram  a  further  hearing  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on 
its  appeal  from  the  previous  action  of  the  board  upholding 
action  of  the  ABC  managing  director  excluding  territory  in 
three  counties  from  the  Cleveland  trading  area.  (E  &  P. 
May  14,  pg.  10,  and  June  11,  pg.  6.) 

The  hearing  will  be  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
ABC  boord  in  New  York  City,  Sept.  23. 

"The  hearing  will  be  limited  to  consideration  of  certain 
procedural  and  technical  points  raised  by  the  Plain  Dealer," 
the  ABC  board  stated.  The  decision  restricting  the 
Cleveland  trading  area  is  effective  with  the  Sept.  30  pub¬ 
lishers  statement. 
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Work  and  Talk  Shop 
Editors  on  Navy  Cruise 

By  Oxie  Reichler 

Editor,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman 


Aboard  the  USS  Missouri- 
Half  a  dozen  newspapermen 
have  been  riding  this  famous 
flagship  of  a  10-warship  training 
squadron  cruising  11.000  miles 
for  seven  weeks. 

Now.  as  we  leave  Great 
Britain,  after  eight  days  in 
Portsmouth  Harbor  during 
which  we  visited  London  and 
other  British  points,  we  are 
ready  to  shove  off  for  Guan¬ 
tanamo,  Cuba,  where — a  f  t  e  r 
4,000  miles — we  arrive  July  8. 
Back  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  start¬ 
ing  point,  on  July  25. 

There  are  5,200  officers,  mid¬ 
shipmen  and  crew  aboard  the 
10  warships — the  Missouri  and 
its  nine  destroyer  escorts.  On 
the  Missouri  are  2.500  of  these. 
A  daily  mimeographed  newspa¬ 
per.  the  Cruise  News,  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  all  the  ships.  Each  of 
the  newspapermen  contributes 
occasionally,  ami  each  in  turn 
is  “editor  for  a  day”  by  invita¬ 
tion  of  Rear  Admiral  Allan  E. 
Smith. 

The  six  civilian  newspaper¬ 
men  are: 

John  H.  Burke,  editor  of  the 
Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise, 
who  is  writing  for  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Publications  group,  which 
includes  two  dailies  and  five 
weeklies.  He  is  a  former  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  in  the  Navy 
and  served  the  Navy  in  both 
wars.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
now  defunct  Worcester  ( Mass. ) 
Post  and  has  been  with  Enter¬ 
prise  two  decades. 

Mead  Tours  Continent 
George  J.  Mead,  co-publisher 
of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times  and  former  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Mr. 
Mead  left  the  group  in  London 
to  tour  France,  Germany  and 
Scandinavia. 

H  Rodney  Luery,  city  editor 
of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Home  News.  He  formerly 
was  with  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Journal,  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register,  and  was  on  the  cable 
desk  of  the  International  News 
Service  in  New  York.  For  a 
time  he  was  with  the  Glovers- 
ville  (N.  Y. )  Leader-Republican. 
Mr.  Luery  plans  a  Puerto  Rico 
visit  on  arrival  in  Cuba. 

William  Barrett  Howell,  of 
the  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Constitution, 
son  of  Clark  Howell,  publisher 
of  that  newspaper.  He  is  a  fourth 
generation  Howell  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  is  associated  with 
the  advertising  department. 

Donald  E.  Newhouse,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald-Journal, 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff.  He  formerly  was 
on  the  circulation  staff  of  the 
Long  Island  ( N.  Y. )  Press.  He  is 
a  son  of  S.  I.  Newhouse,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Newhouse  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Oxie  Reichler,  editor  of  the 
Yonfccr*  (N.  Y. )  Herald  States¬ 
man. 


—  Mr.  Howell  and  Mr.  Newhouse 
included  Paris  in  their  London 
layover. 

Each  has  been  filing — by  ship's 
wireless  or  by  mail — stories  of 
local  import  in  his  own  area, 
with  reports  of  maneuvers,  so¬ 
cial  events,  "hands  across  the 
sea”  receptions  in  port,  etc.,  as 
he  deems  noteworthy. 

Request  from  the  Admiral 

There  are  few  spot  news 
items  thus  far,  and — as  was  to 
be  expected — there  is  not  always 
agreement  as  to  what  is  news. 
For  example,  there  was  a  slight 
collision  between  one  of  the  new 
destroyers  and  the  Missouri  as 
the  smaller  vessel  prepared  to 
come  alongside  before  refueling 
at  sea.  The  impact  sent  the  six 
tumbling  from  their  betls,  but 
only  two  sent  back  wire  reports 
on  the  incident,  some  dismissing 
it  as  inconsequential.  For  some, 
the  incident  offered  a  first  test 
as  to  what  would  happen  to 
copy  which  might  be  embarrass¬ 
ing. 

There  was  not  even  a  whisper 
of  any  censorship,  however.  In¬ 
deed,  in  my  own  case,  the  task 
force  commander.  Rear  Admiral 
Allan  E.  Smith,  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  be  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  damage  to  the  destroyer's 
gun  turret  and  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  that  had  been  bashed  in  was 
“very  superficial  and  of  a  type 
that  can  be  repaired  enroute.” 

The  public  relations  officer  for 
the  Navy  enroute  is  Lt.  Thomas 
H.  Campbell  of  New  York,  as¬ 
signed  from  the  Washington  of¬ 
fice.  In  England,  Lt.  Fred 
Granger  of  the  London  office  as¬ 
sisted. 

The  newspapermen  have  the 
run  of  the  entire  ship — and  of 
the  destroyers  when  in  port,  or 
even  at  sea.  For  instance.  Mr. 
Luery  wanted  to  get  over  to  the 
USS  Shannon  enroute  and  he 
was  carried  over  and  back  in 
one  of  the  ship’s  two  helicopters, 
the  first  hover  planes  ever  used 
on  an  American  battleship.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  first  trip  to  a 
non-Navy  installation  of  this 
first  “heli”  on  a  battleship  was 
to  Yonkers,  affording  me  a  local 
angle. 

■The  Lontlon  Press  Club  proved 
hospitable  when  I  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  graciously  con¬ 
ferred  an  honorary  membership 
with  club  privileges. 

At  the  London  Daily  Express, 

I  spent  some  time  with  Ewart  J. 
Robertson,  general  manager, 
who  happens  to  be  a  boyhood 
friend  of  Allan  H.  Pepper,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  of  the 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman  — 
both  having  then  been  in  La¬ 
nark,  Ont.,  where  Mr.  Pepper 
was  associated  with  the  Era,  a 
weekly. 

Mr.  Robertson  expressed  hope 
and  confidence  that  the  news¬ 
print  famine  will  be  relieved  in 
a  few  years  and  that,  in  prep¬ 
aration.  orders  have  been  placed 


Gathered  about  the  historic  "surrender  plaque"  aboard  the  USS 
Missouri,  left  to  right:  H.  Rodney  Luery  of  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Home  News,  Donald  Newhouse  of  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal,  Lt.  Thomas  Campbell  of  Navy  Public  Relations,  John  H. 
Burke  of  Morlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  Oxie  Reichler  of  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman,  George  J.  Meod  of  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  Times, 
and  William  Barrett  Howell  of  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 


for  a  50 increase  in  presses. 
The  Express  now  has  56  presses 
in  the  London  unit,  where  half 
of  its  more  than  4.000.000  copies 
are  printed — the  others  being  in 
plants  at  Manchester  and  Glas¬ 
gow. 

The  arrival  of  the  task  force 
at  Portsmouth  was  marked  by  a 
full-dress  press  conference  with 
Admiral  Smith  aboard  ship, 
with  some  25  or  30  reporters 
and  cameramen  arriving,  many 
of  them  from  London. 

Among  the  newspaper  people 
on  the  cruise  is  Griffith  A.  Da¬ 
vies.  formerly  of  the  Cleveland 
I O. )  Press,  and  now  public  re¬ 
lations  instructor  at  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Lieutenant-Commander 
H.  W.  Hall,  formerly  on  the  old 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Sun,  who  is 
on  the  Big  Mo.  And.  oh.  yes, 
there’s  a  former  Herald  States¬ 
man  newspaperboy  on  the  crew. 

Anent  London  Journalism 

As  part  of  its  good-will  pro¬ 
gram,  the  ship's  newspaper — in 
its  final  pre-London  stopover 
issue — carried  a  piece  about 
British  newspapers  which  stirred 
some  discussion  among  the 
American  newspapermen.  It  de¬ 
scribed  the  layout  of  British  pa¬ 
pers,  classifi^  on  Page  One. 
etc.,  and  had  such  comments  as 
“the  advertising  is  not  as  gaudy 
as  ours  but  is  much  more  truth¬ 
ful  in  making  claims  for  the 
products,”  and  went  on:  “The 
results  produced  are  the  same, 
but  will  probably  leave  you  a 
little  disappointed,  because  the 
product  does  only  what  it  was 
designed  for  and  performs  not  a 
single  miracle.” 

More  comparison  went  this 
way:  “The  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  may  be  termed  stuffy  when 
compared  to  the  tabloids  or  to 
the  Pearson-Winchell  type  story. 
The  English  news  story  is  writ¬ 
ten  objectively  without  the 
garish  language  of- our  press.  On 
the  whole,  the  writing  is  much 
better  and  seems  to  be  written 
for  people  who  are  accustomed 
to  doing  some  concentrating  as 
they  read.”  (Tee-hee.  See  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mirror  or  almost  any 
sheet  except  the  London  Times. ) 

There  was  more  of  the  same, 
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but  there  came  this  staggering 
peroration:  "It  may  take  awhile, 
to  become  accustomed  to  English 
journalism,  but  once  you  do, 
vou’ll  find  it  MORE  NEWS¬ 
WORTHY  AND  LESS  SPEC¬ 
TACULAR  than  the  styles  em¬ 
ployed  at  home.”  ( Caps  are 
mine. ) 

Despite  all  this,  the  air  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Times  was 
a  super-welcome  joy — even  for 
its  budget  of  London  informa¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Don  Morris  Named 
GM  at  Bro'wnsville 

Brownsville.  Tex. — Don  Mor¬ 
ris,  42,  veteran  Florida  newspa¬ 
per  executive,  will  become  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Browns¬ 
ville  Daily  Herald  on  July  10. 
The  Herald  is  one  of  three 
dailies  owned  by  Leo  E.  Owens, 
covering  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

In  his  26  years  as  a  newspa¬ 
perman,  Mr.  Morris  has  been 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post  and  Times,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger  and  Orlando  (Fla.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star.  In  1946  he  covered 
the  Bikini  bomb  tests  for  the 
Philadelphia  Pa.'  Record  and 
recently  he  has  been  running 
the  Florida  Science  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

■ 

600,000  Reprints 
For  Chiropractors 

Houston.  Tex.  —  When  the 
Houston  Post  went  to  press 
June  20,  it  rolled  out  600,000  re¬ 
prints  of  its  eight-page  section 
for  the  national  Committee  for 
Chiropractic  Education.  Final 
sales  of  reprints  are  expected  to 
reach  one  million — a  record  in 
the  Southwest. 

This  is  the  second  section  sold 
to  the  chiropractors  by  Herman 
Mueller  and  Ed  Dannen,  Post 
promotion  men.  Revenue  from 
the  reprints  helped  to  finance 
the  section  locally.  The  Post  al¬ 
most  doubled  its  revenue  above 
the  daily  run.  eliminating  much 
editorial  and  mechanical  work 
in  the  process. 
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Pegler  Brands  ITU 
Undemocratic  Union 


Washington  —  Democracy 
within  the  International  Typo 
graphical  Union  is  impossible 
under  the  existing  ITU  consti¬ 
tution.  Columnist  Westbrook 
Pegler  told  a  House  committee 
July  7. 

The  committee,  investigating 
the  plight  of  rank-and-file  mem¬ 
bers.  is  studying  the  need  for 
federal  legislation  to  restore 
control  of  unions  to  their  mem¬ 
berships.  A  hearing  on  man¬ 
agement  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union,  with 
its  domination  by  the  late 
George  Berry,  was  the  starting 
point. 

Mr.  Pegler  had  frequently 
written  that  the  committee  need 
only  summon  him  if  it  wished 
to  learn  about  the  lack  of  de¬ 
mocracy  in  the  labor  groups, 
and  the  reasons  therefor.  A 
subpoena  followed. 

Berry's  'Iron  Hand' 

J.  H.  De  La  Rosa,  president 
of  the  pressmen’s  union,  said 
Major  Berry  ran  the  union 
“with  an  iron  hand.  ”  allowing 
officers  and  members  little  au 
thority  in  the  conduct  of  the 
union’s  affairs. 

The  union’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  never  met  between  June  5, 
1942  and  Nov.  14,  1947.  Mr. 
De  La  Rosa  said.  'The  union 
officers  now  claim  Major  Berry 
appropriated  some  $25,000  of 
union  funds  to  settle  for  back 
income  taxes. 

Rep.  Andrew  Jacobs.  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Indiana,  subcommittee 
chairman,  asked  if  Mr.  De  La 
Rosa  did  not  think  it  "strange” 
that  Mr.  Berry  failed  to  call  the 
union’s  directors  together. 

Mr.  De  La  Rosa  replied: 

"The  way  Mr.  Berry  con¬ 
ducted  the  international  union 
with  an  iron  hand — what  was 
the  use  of  protesting?’’ 

George  Googe,  international 
vicepresident  of  the  pressmen, 
told  the  committee  Major  Berry 
had  been  authorized  to  draw 
only  per  diem  operating  ex¬ 
penses. 

“Didn’t  Berry  run  the  union 
just  as  he  saw  fit?"  Rep.  Jacobs 
asked. 

“I  know  he  ran  the  union,  and 
that  other  officers  cooperated 
with  his  policies.’’  Mr.  Googe 
replied. 

Mr.  Pegler  quoted  sections  of 
the  constitution  of  several 
unions  purporting  to  show  that 
they  were  undemocratic.  He 


Young  Sun  Reporter 
HLM  Biographer 

Baltimore.  Md. — H.  L.  Menck¬ 
en,  newspaperman,  critic  and 
philologist,  is  the  subject  of  a 
biography  by  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  on  H.  L.’s  old  pa¬ 
per,  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

The  author  is  William  R.  Man 
Chester,  27.  a  New  Englander, 
former  police  reporter  on  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
ex-Marine.  The  book  is  slated 
for  publication  in  late  1950. 
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singled  out  the  ITU,  the  team¬ 
sters  of  Boston  and  Cincinnati, 
the  Marine  Boilermakers  and 
Shipbuilders,  the  hod  carriers 
and  general  laborers;  and  the 
distillery  and  wine  rectifiers, 
and  the  musicians. 

Mr.  Pegler  urged  federal  leg¬ 
islation  providing  a  limitation 
and  an  accounting  of  expendi¬ 
tures  by  labor  union  officials. 

“Labor  unions  of  America 
have  become  infiltrated  with 
despots,  criminals  and  Commu¬ 
nists  to  the  point  where  the 
rank-and-file  member  has  little 
or  no  voice  in  the  organization 
he  makes  possible,”  he  asserted. 
“Unions  should  be  run  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  members,  with 
constant  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  minority. 

“The  members  of  these  organ 
izations.  under  the  check-off  sys¬ 
tem.  are  obligated  to  support 
their  union  before  everything 
except  the  federal  taxes  with¬ 
held  by  the  employer  at  his  own 
expense.’’ 

Offers  Files  for  Checkup 

Mr.  Pegler  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  hundreds  of  letters  from 
rank-and-file  members  who  have 
been  kicked  out  of  their  unions, 
lost  their  jobs  or  have  been 
threatened  physically  because 
they  attempted  to  reform  the 
unions. 

His  opening  testimony  consist 
ed  largely  of  a  recapitulation  of 
his  columns  dealing  with  con- 
nivings  and  racketeering  on  the 
part  of  the  bosses  of  several  in¬ 
ternational  unions. 

He  was  twice  asked  by  Chair¬ 
man  Jacobs  to  stick  to  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  request  for  names  and 
addresses  of  witnesses  who 
might  furnish  facts  pertinent  to 
the  investigation. 

Mr.  Pegler  said  it  was  t  phy¬ 
sical  impossibility  for  him  to 
bring  his  records  to  the  hear¬ 
ing,  and  invited  House  investi¬ 
gators  to  examine  his  files  in 
New  York.  He  also  offered  to 
contact  his  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  but  said  he  doubted  wit¬ 
nesses  would  be  willing  to  testi¬ 
fy  for  fear  of  reprisals. 

As  Mr.  Pegler  was  reading 
a  letter  from  an  unidentified 
woman  worker  who  wrote  him 
to  protest  forfeiture  of  her  va¬ 
cation  money  for  failing  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  union’s  fund  for 
Palestine,  Mrs.  Helen  Kulesha 
of  the  Bronx,  came  forward 
from  the  audience  and  identified 
herself  as  the  letter-writer. 
Mrs.  Kulesha  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  enlarge  on  Mr.  Peg- 
ler’s  testimony. 

■ 

J.  P.  Clarke  Dies; 
Joshua  Po’wers'  Aide 

John  Patrick  Clarke,  69,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  Joshua 
B.  Powers.  Inc.,  die<l  July  4  at 
his  home  in  Yonkers.  N.  Y.  He 
was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  widely  known 
in  the  Spanish-language  publi¬ 
cations  field.  At  one  time  he 
was  general  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  offices  of  Cinelandia. 
published  by  the  Powers  firm. 
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Birds  in  the  Tubes 

Concord,  N.  H.— RFD  Mail¬ 
man  Ellsworth  Runnells  has 
informed  Circulation  Manager 
C.  E.  Jesseman  that  more  than 
half  of  the  Concord  Daily 
Monitor's  tubes  now  house 
bird  nests.  Some  householders 
have  instructed  the  mailman 
to  toot  his  horn  and  wait  for 
someone  to  come  for  the  pa¬ 
per.  rather  than  disturb  the 
birds'  families. 

Shanghai  Reds 
Order  Gould 
To  Apologize 

Shanghai — Randall  Gould,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Shanghai  Evening 
Post  and  Mercury,  an  American 
newspaper  which  he  suspended 
several  weeks  ago,  this  week 
apologized  to  his  workers  on 
orders  by  Communist  officials. 

The  apology  followed  a  scuffle 
in  the  Gould  apartment,  when 
four  workers  appeared  at  the 
rear  entrance  and  demanded 
pay.  Mrs.  Gould  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  entering,  and 
Mr.  Gould  helped  her  as  she 
attempted  to  close  the  door. 
The  workers  claimed  they  were 
assaulted  and  injured  by  the 
Goulds. 

Mr.  Gould’s  apology  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  foreign  affairs  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Municipal  Secur¬ 
ity  Bureau,  which  said  the  pen¬ 
alty  was  light  because  it  was 
the  editor’s  first  offense.  The 
apology  also  appeared  as  an 
ad  in  the  British  newspaper 
North  China  Daily  News. 

After  Mr.  Gould  read  his 
apology,  he  told  the  story  of 
the  fray,  defending  his  position. 
A  government  official  then 
asked  the  workers  if  they  ac¬ 
cepted  the  apology,  and  em¬ 
ploye  delegates  answered  af¬ 
firmatively. 

Mr.  Gould  suspended  publica 
tion  when  he  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  publish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper  under  the 
new  Communist  regime.  The 
workers,  who  want  to  retain 
their  jobs,  insist  the  paper  re¬ 
sume  publication.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Gould  has  been  in  negotia¬ 
tions  with  workers  on  wages 
and  severance  payments,  and 
the  City  Labor  Bureau  is  medi¬ 
ating  the  dispute. 

■ 

Kennedy  Sells  Radio 
Station  in  Charleston 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — John  A. 
Kennedy,  publisher  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal,  is  sell¬ 
ing  WCHS,  most  powerful  of 
Charleston’s  five  radio  stations, 
to  Lewis  Tierney  of  Bluefield, 
W.  Va..  subject  to  government 
approval. 

'The  5.000-watt  outlet  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
once  was  the  key  station  of 
Mr.  Kennedy’s  West  Virginia 
Network.  Mr.  Kennedy  said  he 
will  continue  to  operate  WSAZ 
in  Huntington,  which  is  con¬ 
structing  a  television  unit. 


ANAN  Silent 
On  Meeting: 
Times  Resigns 

Directors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Advertising  Net¬ 
work,  Inc.,  met  July  7  at  the 
New  York  City  offices  of  the 
firm  to  discuss  future  operations 
and  policies,  following  several 
notices  of  resignation  from 
member  papers.  (E  &  P.  July 
2,  page  39.) 

The  meeting  was  still  in 
progress  when  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  went  to  press,  but  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Vicepresident  Edward 
D.  Madden  said  there  would  not 
be  any  statement  “for  at  least 
two  weeks." 

During  the  past  week,  the 
New  York  Times  announced  it 
had  given  notice  of  withdrawal 
from  ANAN.  not  because  of  any 
criticism  of  the  Network  poli¬ 
cies.  but  because  it  felt  it  could 
handle  advertising  solicitation 
better  through  its  own  offices. 

The  Times’  resignation 
brought  to  six  the  number  of 
papers  confirming  reports  of 
July  1  notice  of  withdrawal,  ef¬ 
fective  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

■ 

Mediator  A’waits 
Bell  Syndicate  Offer 

A  package  ”  counter  proposal 
by  management  of  the  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate  was  expected  July  8  as 
the  next  step  toward  settlement 
of  an  eight-week  old  strike  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York. 

Federal  Mediator  J.  R.  Man- 
delbaum  said  he  would  meet 
with  Bell  representatives  and 
with  the  Guild  as  soon  as  the 
offer  was  ready. 

Meanwhile,  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  convention 
adopted  a  resolution  urging 
■‘each  local  aFected  by  the 
issue”  to  “declare  all  struck 
copy  of  the  Bell  Syndicate  and 
affiliated  companies  to  be  hot 
copy  and  exercise  every  legal 
means  to  discourage  the  use  of 
such  copy." 

■ 

Cuban  Ne’wrsmen  Call 
For  Professional  Parley 

A  call  for  a  Congress  of 
American  Professional  Newspa¬ 
permen  has  been  issued  by  the 
Congress  of  Cuban  Professional 
Newspapermen.  The  general 
meeting  would  take  place  in  Oc¬ 
tober  in  Havana. 

Oswaldo  Valdez  de  la  Paz. 
vicepresident  emeritus  of  Cuba’s 
journalism  college,  hcis  been 
touring  South  America  to  stir 
up  interest  in  the  Congress.  One 
of  its  chief  aims,  he  said,  would 
be  to  promote  other  journalism 
schools  and  win  recognition  for 
graduates. 

■ 

Howe's  Mother  Dies 

Burlington.  Vt. — Mrs.  Annie 
Howe,  84.  widow  of  Willard  B 
Howe,  owner  of  the  controlling 
interests  in  the  Burlington  Free 
Press,  died  here  July  3.  David 
W.  Howe,  business  manager  of 
the  Free  Press  and  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association,  is 
one  of  seven  children  surviving. 
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10th  Anniversary  Finds 
CSNR  Well  Established 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


Research  authorities  were 
.'aying.  in  the  late  '30’s,  that  the 
average  newspaper  ad  could  not 
hope  for  much  reader  attention. 
One.  in  fact,  made  the  discon¬ 
certing  .statement  that  only  sel¬ 
dom  did  readership  rise  above 
14  or  15^  . 

Competing  media  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity.  And. 
although  the  surveys  were  iso¬ 
lated  and  largely  inconclusive, 
the  newspapers  were  becoming 
the  victims  of  research. 

One  solution  presented  itself — 
to  let  mathematics  state  the  case 
tor  the  medium;  not  the  uneven 
mathematics  of  a  smattering  of 
studies,  but  a  long-range — and 
unbias^ — measurement  of  how 
far  the  public  relies  on  the  daily 
press,  advertising  included 
Initialed  by  Bureau 

Over  a  period  of  a  year,  the 
formula  was  deve.oped  cooper¬ 
atively  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  the  newly  established 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  It  emerged  as  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading,  the  first  of  which  was 
conducted  just  10  years  ago— an 
examination  of  the  July  27. 
1939.  issue  of  the  Akron  (O.  • 
Beacon -Journal. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  media  re¬ 
search  project  in  continuous 
and  regular  operation,  the  CSNR 
has  provided,  for  those  newspa¬ 
pers.  advertisers,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  that  care  to  make 
full  use  of  it.  a  compendium  of 
information  unobtainable  else¬ 
where. 

A  more  or  less  remarkable  as¬ 
pect  of  the  study  is  that  the  in¬ 
terviewing  and  tabulating  meth¬ 
ods  have  changed  little  since  the 
first  study.  129  reports  ago — a 
fact  facilitating  the  compilation 
of  summary  statistics 

In  this  regard,  the  Advertising 
Foundation  made  the  following 
point  in  Report  No.  1:  Empha¬ 
sis  should  be  placed  upon  the 
title.  Continuing  Study.’  for  this 
investigation  is  not  projected  as 
a  single,  or  even  a  number  of 
isolated  investigations.  Rather 
it  is  organized  as  a  continuing 
and  closely  articulated  series  of 
uniform  and  comparable  stud¬ 
ies." 

Cautious  Interpretation 

The  title,  incidentally,  was 
conferred  on  the  project  by 
George  Benneyan,  at  that  time 
research  and  promotion  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
who  with  Carl  Nelson  of  Publi¬ 
cation  Research  Service,  and 
Wilder  Breckenridge.  agency 
man,  conceived  and  developed 
the  form  of  the  Continuing 
Study.  Publication  Research 
Service,  a  successor  to  Gallup 
Research  Service,  has  conducted 
the  field  work  for  all  CSNR 
studies  to  date. 

To  keep  the  findings  complete¬ 
ly  objective,  ARF  has  from  the 
beginning  urged  caution  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  results.  Among  its 
instructions,  stated  one  way  or 


another  during  the  decade,  are 
these: 

■  At  the  top  of  each  repro¬ 
duced  page  is  indicated  the  per 
cent  of  readers  interviewed, 
both  men  and  women,  who  re¬ 
ported  having  read  any  of  the 
editorial,  news,  or  advertising 
content  of  that  page.  This  per 
cent  is  carried  under  the  cap- 
tien.  Any  for  Page.  Sometimes 
the  indices  of  Any  for  Page 
have  been  referred  to  as  page 
traffic,  w’hich  is  inaccurate. 
The.se  indices  are  actually  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  those  who  stop  to  read 
something  on  the  page.  Thus, 
mere  headline  noters  are  not  re 
corded.  .  .  . 

"All  per  cent  figures  refer  ex¬ 
clusively  to  quantity  or  volume 
of  reading  and  in  no  case  to  the 
quality  or  intensity  of  reading 
interest.  .  .. 

■  Readership  ratings  cannot  be 
projected  to  the  circulation  of 
the  newspaper,  nor  to  the  popu¬ 
lation.  This  means  that  the  per 
cent  figures  cannot  be  projected 
to  a  total  audience  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  people,  nor  can  the 
cost  per  reader  be  determined. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
record  was  made  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  who  had  received  the 
newspaper  but  did  not  read  it 
before  the  interview. 

No  Bias 

"There  are  many  factors  which 
may  greatly  affect  the  reader 
attention  won  by  an  individual 
editorial  or  advertising  item  in 
any  one  particular  issue  of  a 
newspaper.  Only  cumulative 
data  should  be  considered  re¬ 
liable.  " 

Despite  these  statistical  limita¬ 
tions.  plus  now  and  then  some 
questioning  of  the  sampling  and 
interviewing  techniques,  the 
CSNR  has  established  itself  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  sources 
available  on  newspaper  reading 
habits. 

For  one  thing,  it  has  the  un 
questionable  advantage  of  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  media  bias.  Al¬ 
though  the  major  cost  of  each 
study  is  paid  for  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  and  the  newspa 
per  under  consideration,  all 
phases  of  the  work  are  super¬ 
vised  directly  by  the  ARF.  an 
organization  spon.sored  by  the 
American  Association  od  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers. 

Primarily,  the  purpose  of  the 
Continuing  Study  —  originally 
and  today — has  been  to  help 
advertisers  use  the  newspaper 
medium  more  profitably. 

It  was  stated  thus  by  Edwin 
S.  Friendly  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  now  ANPA  president  and 
at  that  time  chairman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  when 
the  report  of  the  first  study 
was  unveiled  at  an  ANA  con¬ 
vention  in  October,  1939; 

"Besides  offering  the  first  big- 
scale  proof  of  how  the  public 
reads  its  newspapers,  we  count 
upon  it  to  furnish  a  new  meas- 


Andiews  Joins 
Ross-Coles  Co. 

Chicago — Walter  G.  Andrews, 
retiring  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  has  joined  Ross- 
Coles,  Inc.,  as  manager  of  the 
incentive  prize  division  in  con¬ 
nection  with  carrier  boy  pro¬ 
motion. 

Mr.  Andrews  resigned  during 
the  past  year  as  circulation 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
lOkla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times. 
He  was  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Ft.  Wayne 
I  Ind.  >  News-Sentinel. 


ure  of  what  it  costs  to  make 
reader  impressions  through  ad¬ 
vertising. 

"We  are  confident  it  will  re¬ 
veal,  as  never  before,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  good  use  and 
the  ineffective  use  of  newspaper 
space.  This  is  important,  be¬ 
cause  results  from  the  best  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  depend  upon 
the  advertisers'  ability  to  use 
it.  The  finest  coffee,  badly 
made,  may  taste  just  as  bad  as 
the  poorest  coffee.” 

Not  a  copytesting  device  in 
the  generall.v  accepted  sense, 
the  study  has  nevertheless  pro¬ 
vided.  through  its  longevity  and 
weight  of  numbers,  important 
clues  to  the  eye-  and  mind- 
catching  qualities  of  the  many 
devices  available  to  admakers. 

There  was  a  time,  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  when  pro¬ 
posals  to  expand  the  study  got 
serious  attention.  One  such 
suggestion  would  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  panel  of  25  newspapers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to 
be  examined  each  month  as  a 
copytesting  medium.  The  co.5t 
of  such  a  project  was  adjudged 
prohibitive,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  other  proposals. 

Within  its  boundaries,  how¬ 
ever.  the  CSNR  has  served  not 
only  as  a  testing-ground  of  copy 
techniques,  but  also  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  effectiveness  for  various 
layout,  picture  and  headline  de¬ 
vices  in  advertising,  and  as  body 
of  reference  for  editors. 

A  second  article  will  discuss 
how  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Neicspaper  Reading  is  being 
used  by  agencies  and  news- 
irnpers. 

■ 

‘Secret  Witness'  Plan 
Extended  in  Chicago 

Chicago  —  The  “Secret  Wit¬ 
ness"  plan  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  which  has  brought  two 
unsolved  murder  cases  to  trial, 
has  been  extended  for  one  year 
by  the  newspaper.  $100,000  in 
reward  money  is  posted  for  in 
formation  leading  to  the  first 
20  convictions  in  Chicago’s  476 
unsolved  murders.  20  crimes 
were  involved  in  the  original 
offer. 

The  Sun-Times  printed  a  full- 
page  listing  of  the  names  and 
dates  of  the  476  murders. 

■ 

Guild  in  Otta'wa 

Ottawa.  Can. — Through  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Robert  W.  South- 
am.  the  Ottawa  Citizen  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  formation  of  a  unit  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  by 
members  of  the  ^itorial  staff. 
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Chicago  Firm 
Uses  18  Pages 
In  One  Issue 

Chicago— The  largest  single 
advertisement  ever  placed  by 
one  advertiser  in  any  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  daily  or 
Sunday,  in  its  102-year  history 
was  published  on  Monday.  July 
4.  by  that  newspaper.  It  was 
part  of  the  largest  volume  of 
furniture  and  home  furnishings 
advertising  ever  carried  in  any 
dail.v  Tribune. 

The  record-breaking  adver¬ 
tisement.  which  contained  18 
full  pages,  was  placed  by  the  L. 
Fish  Furniture  Co.,  a  leading 
Chicago  home  furnishings  re¬ 
tailer.  The  previous  record  ad¬ 
vertisement  placed  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  by  a  single  firm  was  a  16- 
page  insertion  on  June  6.  1937. 

In  addition  to  carrying  the 
record  single  advertisement  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  home  and 
home  furnishings  advertising 
ever  published  in  a  daily  issue, 
the  Monday  Tribune  was  the 
largest  Fourth  of  Jul.v  issue  of 
that  newspaper  ever  published 
and  contain^  the  largest  total 
volume  of  advertising  ever  pre¬ 
sented  on  a  week-day  Fourth. 

Total  linage  was  137.818,  with 
57.852  retail  furniture  and  home 
furnishings. 

■ 

NYC  R.R.  Names 
Webster  Ad  Manager 

James  T.  Webster  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  of  traffic  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Central  System.  He  succeeds 
Mac  G.  Collins,  who  recently 
was  appointed  manager  of  con¬ 
cessions. 

Mr.  Webster  joined  New  York 
Central  at  Chicago  in  1933  as  a 
clerk  in  the  freight  traffic  de¬ 
partment.  After  transferring  in 
the  same  department  to  Detroit 
in  1934.  he  was  appointed  re¬ 
search  a.ssistant  in  the  office  of 
the  president  at  New’  York  in 
1942.  He  was  then  appointed  re¬ 
search  representative  in  the  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  department  in  1943 
and  in  1947  became  assistant  to 
vicepresident-traffic,  the  position 
he  held  before  promotion. 

■ 

750,000  Estimated 
At  13-Hour  Sho'w 

Philadelphia  —  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin's  fifth  annual 
Fourth  of  Ju.y  party  drew  an 
estimated  750,000  persons  to 
Fairmount  Park. 

The  crowds  braved  the  hotest 
day  in  the  year  up  to  that  date 
in  Philadelphia  and  a  16-minute 
thundershower  to  witness  and 
participate  in  the  program  which 
lasted  13  hours  and  40  minutes. 

The  Bulletin  assigned  three 
reporters  and  two  photograph¬ 
ers  to  cover  the  event, 

■ 

Music  'with  a  Bang 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  —  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News'  ninth  annual 
Fourth  of  July  Family  Jamboree 
attracted  28.487  persons  to  Civic 
Stadium  for  music  and  fire¬ 
works. 
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London  Mirror  Buys 
Into  Melbourne  Argus 

By  Dick  Davie 


Sydney,  Aus. — Harry  Guy  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  chairman  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  (Eng.  •  Daily  Mirror,  has 
sent  a  p  1  ea  sur  e  a  b  1  e  flutter 
through  the  Australian  newspa¬ 
per  world  by  buying  a  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  Melbourne 
Argus  for  about  $1,650,000. 

Argus  and  Australasian  Lim¬ 
ited  has  a  nominal  capital  of 
$3,000,000.  Its  net  profit  last 
year  was  $224,000.  The  Mirror, 
in  the  financial  year  which  end¬ 
ed  last  month,  reported  a  profit 
of  $2,601,000  and  paid  a  30^^ 
dividend. 

To  Australian  newspapermen 
this  is  no  ordinary  deal.  They 
are  wondering  what  a  blood 
transfusion  from  that  slick,  high- 
kicking  London  blond  will  do 
to  prim  old  Dame  Argus.  The 
Mirror  bawls  that  its  circulation 
is  4.250.000.  The  Argus,  which 
seldom  speaks  above  a  whisper, 
murmurs  a  figure  around  170,- 
000. 

In  politics,  the  Argus  has  been 
staunchly  conservative  for  most 
of  its  103  years.  For  nearly  90 
years  it  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  newspapers  in  Austra¬ 
lia.  Its  dignified  displeasure 
has  shaken  governments.  Tlie 
Mirror,  a  youngster  of  46 
breezy  years,  has  specialized  in 
sensation  and  pep-at-all-costs 
journalism.  In  recent  years  it 
has  done  some  cheer-leading  for 
the  British  Labor  Party. 

Modest  Announcement 

The  Argus  has  confined  itself 
to  one  modest  announcement: 
"The  Daily  Mirror  Newspapers. 
Ltd.,  and  Sunday  Pictorial 
Newspapers.  Ltd.,  of  London, 
have  purchased  a  large  block  of 
shares  in  the  Argus  and  Aus¬ 
tralasian,  Ltd.  This  purchase 
marks  the  faith  of  a  big  British 
publishing  house  in  the  future 
of  the  Australian  people  and  the 
Australian  Press.  The  A.rgus  will 
continue  its  policy  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper.  The  board 
of  the  Argus  is  pleased  to  add 
to  their  number  two  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  new  interests.” 

One  of  the  new  board  mem¬ 
bers  is  Sydney  Elliott,  the  Mir¬ 
ror’s  political  editor  whom  Mr. 
Bartholomew  has  brought  out 
to  Australia  with  him  on  his 
share-buying  trip.  Mr.  Elliott 
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becomes  joint  managing-director 
of  the  Argus.  The  other  man- 
aging-director  will  be  the  pres¬ 
ent  managing-director.  Sir  Errol 
Knox.  The  second  new  member 
of  the  board  is  J.  D.  Patience, 
a  Sydney  solicitor,  who  will  rep¬ 
resent  Mr.  Bartholomew  on  the 
board. 

The  Argus  has  two  morning 
newspaper  competitors  in  Mel¬ 
bourne — the  snappy  Sun  News- 
Pictorial,  a  tabloid  which  claims 
the  largest  morning  circulation 
south  of  the  equator,  and  the 
Age,  a  solid  paper  of  the  old 
school.  The  Melbourne  Herald 
holds  the  evening  paper  field 
alone — so  far. 

In  1933  the  Argus  published 
an  evening  tabloid,  the  Star, 
which  failed  after  two  and  a 
half  years. 

Evening  Plans  Discussed 

Mr.  Bartholomew  has  made  no 
statement  about  plans  for  an 
evening  paper,  but  it  is  known 
in  Melbourne  that  he  has  dis¬ 
cussed  plans  with  Labor  leaders 
for  the  production  of  a  pro- 
Labor  evening  newspaper  in 
Melbourne  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  and  Mr.  Elliott  are  also 
reported  to  have  discussed  plans 
for  producing  a  pro-Labor  eve¬ 
ning  paper  in  Sydney.  That 
would  be  a  tougher  job.  The 
Sydney  Sun  and  the  Sydney 
Daily  Mirror  are  strongly  en¬ 
trenched. 

All  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  has 
said  about  this  so  far  was:  “I 
don’t  deny  that  I  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  controlling  Truth 
and  Sportsman.  Ltd.,  publishers 
of  the  Sydney  Daily  Mirror,  but 
I  have  no  negotiations  in  hand.” 

Fairfax  Revolution 

The  influx  from  London  of  the 
Mirror  millions  has  over¬ 
shadowed  the  Fairfax  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  Fairfax  family  owns 
the  solid  broadsheet.  Sydney 
Morning  Herald.  The  Herald 
has  alw’ays  been  strictly  a  fam¬ 
ily  affair  with  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  like  a  family  party.  Now 
the  Fairfaxes  have  taken  an  out¬ 
sider  into  the  fold — Rupert  A. 


Henderson,  who  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Herald  for 
1 1  years.  He  becomes  managing 
director.  The  new  general  man¬ 
ager  is  Angus  H.  McLachlan. 
formerly  news  editor. 

This  is  the  second  Fairfax 
revolution  this  year.  The  first 
was  the  launching  last  Januar.v 
of  the  Sunday  Herald.  Having 
been  launched  on  a  floodtide  of 
publicity  about  dignity,  reliabil¬ 
ity  and  sobriety,  the  new  paper 
settled  down  to  fight  its  way 
into  the  field  held  by  the  Sun- 
ilay  Telegraph.  Truth  and  the 
Sunday  Sun.  The  fight  has  en¬ 
tered  the  inevitable  phase  of 
higher  and  higher  bidding  for 
circulation  with  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  comics,  more  ambitious  sup¬ 
plements  and  complete  novels 
inserted. 


Weekend  Seminar 
In  Virginia  Popular 

Ch.arlottesville,  Va.  —  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspapermen,  fresh 
from  their  first  news  seminar, 
are  looking  forward  to  a  sec¬ 
ond.  The  seminar,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  recently,  was 
pronounced  a  success  by  a 
cross-section  of  the  76  who  at¬ 
tended. 

Robert  B.  Smith  of  Newport 
News,  president  of  the  spon¬ 
soring  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  said  those  who  attended 
would  be  polled  for  sugges¬ 
tions  on  a  second  seminar. 

The  76  came  from  all  sections 
of  the  state  and  included  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  were  reporters,  desk- 
men,  and  city  editors. 
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•  A  Market  of 
over  a  half 
million  pop* 
ulation  with 
the  second 
highest  e  f- 
fective  fom- 
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A  Market  unto  itself  quick  to 
respond  to  local  soles  appeal  when 
the  right  selling  method  is  used 

•  A  Market  where  there  is  but  one 
doily  ond  Sunday  newspoper  offer¬ 
ing  complete  fomily  coverage  ot 
one  low  cost. 


•  A  Market  where  there  is  no 
substitute  for  the  Beacon  Journal 
when  you  wish  to  dc  on  intelligent 
|ob  of  selling. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
REPRISENTED  NATIONALLY  BY:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  HAS  FOUR 
GOOD  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

SOT  National  Advertisers  prefer  The  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin.  For  the  past  nine  years  The  Call-Bulletin 
has  topped  the  four  San  Francisco  dailies  in  total 
general  linage. 


"The  numerous  schedules  we 
have  placed  in  The  Call* 
Bulletin  are  the  best  evidence 
of  our  confidence  in  that 
newspaper,"  says  George 
Pearson,  Vice  President  of  The 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  and 
Media  Director  for  the 
agency's  Chicago  office. 


07HBRS  who  prefer  The  Call-Bulletin; 


RETAIL  ADVERTISERS 

Top  San  Francisco  daily  in  Retail  linage  is  The  Call-Bulletin. 

ALL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISERS 

The  Call-Bulletin  leads  the  dailies  in  Total  Display  linage. 

SAN  FRANCISCANS 

The  Call-Bulletin  leads  all  the  dailies  in  city  circulation. 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

Naturally!  They’re  our  national  Reps.  Call  ’em  for  more  date. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL-BULLETIN 


1949 
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Youth  Feature 
Of  Miami  News 
Wins  Plaque 

Miami,  Fla.  —  To  an  already 
long  list  of  laurels,  the  Youth 
Boundup  section  of  the  Miami 
Daily  News  has  added  the  covet¬ 
ed  Dade  County  Juvenile  Coun¬ 
cil’s  plaque. 

The  plaque  is  an  award  of 
merit  to  the  organization  or 
group  deemed  to  have  done  the 
most  for  youth  during  any  given 
year.  Since  its  creation  a  decade 
ago,  the  plaque  has  been  award¬ 
ed  only  three  times. 

The  Daily  News  Youth  Round¬ 
up,  launched  as  a  two-page 
weekly  section  in  April,  1348, 
boasts  more  than  9,500  members, 
and  the  city  commissioners 
adopted  an  ordinance  giving  the 
Boundup  the  full  use  of  one  of 
the  Bayfront  park  recreation 
buildings  for  three  days  and 
nights  a  week. 

Membership  in  the  Roundup 
is  free,  and  is  limited  to  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  first  grade 
through  high  school,  divided  in¬ 
to  Small  Fry,  Juniors  and  Sen¬ 
iors. 

Through  the  cooperation  of 
city  officials,  theaters  and  other 
groups,  the  members  are  grant- 
€:d  free  or  reduced  price  admis¬ 
sions  to  evep’thing  of  any  im¬ 
portance  being  staged  in  the 
county. 

Besides  the  frequent  award  of 
scholarships  through  contests, 
and  the  opportunity  to  write  for 
publication  and  be  heard  over 
the  radio,  membership  in  the 
Roundup's  press  club  offers  the 
children  dramatic  lessons, 
modelling  and  charm  courses, 
orchestra  lessons  and  band  prac¬ 
tice,  a  choral  group,  journalism 
classes,  classes  in  photography, 
hobby  craft  instruction,  Gaining 
in  art  and  fashion  design,  a 
Pan-American  club  where  Span¬ 
ish  is  the  language  spoken,  ball¬ 
room  and  tap  dancing  lessons, 
a^  twice  a-month  Saturday 
night  dances  for  the  high  school 
members. 

Miss  Betty  Ward,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  the  theater.  USO 
work  and  Youth  Center  direc¬ 
tion,  is  editor  of  the  Roundup 
.section  and  director  of  all  other 
Roundup  activities. 

■ 

$327,000  Libel  Suit 

Portland,  Ore. — Screw  Ma¬ 
chine  Products  Co.,  its  officers 
and  stockholders  have  filed  a 
$327,000  libel  suit  against  Ore¬ 
gonian  Publishing  Co.,  alleging 
that  statements  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Moyes  in  his  radio  column 
are  false  and  defamatory. 


THERE'S  NO  CHEERIER 
SIGHT 

for  capable  work-scekcrs  than  your 
EDITOR  &  PUBL1.SHER  Help 
Wanted  messaire.  For  quick  res¬ 
ponse.  phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  IS.  N.  Y. 

Tel:  BRyant  9-3052 


DeNonno  is  the  race  expert, 
but  the  New  York  Post  Home 
News  promotion  filler  read; 
“Buy  the  Night  Extra  for  De- 
Nonno's  Daily  Trouble.” 

* 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
said:  “The  suit  asks  $50,000  dam¬ 
ages  .  .  .  $5,000  for  anticipated 
medical  treatment  on  one  of  the 
ice  cream  trucks.” 

* 

Girls  in  the  Sunday  women’s 
department  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  say  there's  never  a  dull 
moment.  Within  two  weeks, 
these  gems  appeared  in  write¬ 
ups  brought  in  by  readers  or 
sent  in  by  correspondents; 

1.  The  full  skirt  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  dress  fell  from  the  bodice. 

2.  Mir.  Lincoln  Pelly,  lyric  so¬ 
prano,  uncle  of  the  bride,  was 
soloist. 

3.  A  flower  girl  scattered  rose 
pedals. 

4.  The  nuptials  took  place  in 
a  setting  Illuminated  by  lighted 
Roman  candles. 

5.  The  bridegroom  served  with 
the  U.  S.  Air  Chore. 

6.  Bridesmaids  wore  blue  taf¬ 
feta  dresses  with  matching  cor¬ 
nets. 

* 

One  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  reporters, 
covering  an  alcoholics  anony¬ 
mous  meeting  called  in  to  dictate 
his  story  to  the  rewrite  man. 

He  started  out  with  a  “quote.” 
and  then,  in  his  concentration, 
forgot  to  tell  the  girl  who  was 
taking  dictation,  where  to  end 
the  quote. 

She  interrupted  him  to  ask: 
“Do  you  want  to  end  the  quote 
here?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  exclaimed.  “I 
guess  I've  had  one  quote  too 
many!” 

■ 

20,000  in  Comics  Club 

San  Francisco  —  More  than 
20,000  children  sent  in  a  dime 
each  with  a  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  coupon  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Examiner's  Comic 
Weekly  Club.  Each  applicant 
received  a  prize  package  con¬ 
taining  a  membership  card,  au¬ 
tographed  comic  star  pictures, 
and  a  book  of  games,  puzzles 
and  secret  codes. 


47%  MORE 

*The  average  New  York  Sun 
family  spends  47yo  more 
each  week  for  apparel  and 
home  furnishings  than  the 
average  New  York  market 
family. 

For  sales  success  in  the  New 
York  market,  it  is  far  more 
important  to  reach  the  right 
people,  rather  than  the 
most  people. 

NKW  YORK 

•Facts  from  Tbt  San  Conmmer  Panel 


THE 

lie  de  France 


This  month  the  celebrated  lie  de  France  resumes  regu¬ 
lar  sailings  to  Europe!  Completely  rebuilt  from  bow  to 
stern,  the  reborn  “He”  is  a  finer  ship  than  ever  before. 
You  will  be  charmed  by  the  elegance  of  her  staterooms 
.  .  .  her  brilliant  salons  .  .  .  and  incomparable  cuisine. 
Now  the  luxurious  “He”  includes  a  new  swimming  pool 
and  an  air-conditioned  theater.  And,  of  course,  cheerful 
service  by  English-speaking  stewards.  Whether  you  are 
headed  for  England  or  the  Continent,  enjoy  a  sparkling 
six-day  vacation  en  route  —  aboard  France-Afloat.  The 
great  He  de  France  departs  from  New  York  for 
Plymouth  and  Le  Havre  July  30,  Aug.  20,  Sept.  7  and  24. 
Minimum  one-way  rates:  First  Class  (August  through 
April),  $345;  Cabin,  $220;  Tourist,  $165.  Consult  your 
travel  agent. 

610  FIFTH  AViNUI  NIW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Retail  Ads-Up  or  Down- 
Must  Be  Effective 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

Last  week  in  Chicago,  retail¬ 
ers  were  told  bluntly — as  they 
had  been  told  before  —  that 
they’ll  have  to  boost  their  pro¬ 
motion  expenditures  some  10%, 
immediately,  if  they  want  to 
put  respectable  sales  figures  in¬ 
to  their  books  at  the  end  of 
1949. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  How¬ 
ard  Abrahams,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  that  in  1939 
retailers  in  the  $2,000,000  to 
$5,000,000  bracket  spent  5.1% 
of  the  sales  dollar  for  promo¬ 
tion.  In  1946,  this  had  dropped 
to  a  low  of  4%.  Newspaper 
costs  during  the  period  went 
from  3.4%  of  sales  to  1.8%,  then 
up  to  2.3%  in  1947  and  down 
again  in  1948  to  2  2%. 

Yes,  But — 

In  Mr.  Abrahams’  estimation 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  1939  ratio,  because  "we 
have  learned  ways  of  getting 
more  for  our  advertising  dollar.’’ 
But.  retailing  conditions  being 
what  they  are  today,  the  present 
stipend  is  too  low,  obviously. 

To  which  we  add  assent,  but 
with  an  aside  to  Mr.  Abrahams 
that  perhaps  he  should  have 
said:  “Some  of  us  have  learned 
ways,  etc.” 

The  emendation  is  based  on 
NRDGA’s  own  latest  edition  of 
“Merchandising  and  Operating 
Results”  for  the  fiscal  year  1948, 
published  last  week. 

Among  other  things,  the  book, 
put  out  by  the  organization’s 
Controllers’  Congress,  shows  a 
(to  us)  startling  difference  in 
advertising  efficiency  between 
"typical”  and  “top  perform¬ 
ance”  stores. 

In  that  same  2-to-5-million 
group  for  instance,  the  median 
or  typical  newspaper  ad  ex¬ 
penditure  was  2.2%  of  sales, 
while  "top-performing”  stores 
spent  only  1.6%.  That  0.6%  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  vast  gap  when  you 
consider  that  net  profit  before 
taxes  is  somewhere  between  5 
and  6'': . 

The  same  situation  holds  true 
in  other  sales  volume  brackets, 
all  the  way  to  the  over-$50,000,- 
000  stores,  with  the  “typicals” 
usually  one-half  to  seven-tenths 
of  a  percentage  point  higher  in 
their  ad  budgets. 

In  salaries  to  salespeople,  sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  “typicals”  show  a 
range  of  6*7  to  6.9%  of  sales 
while  those  with  “top  perform¬ 
ance”  records  range  from  5.2  to 
6.2%.  In  the  2-to-5-million 
bracket  the  difference  is  1.3%. 

This  is  by  no  means,  of 
course,  a  plea  for  lower  ad  bud¬ 
gets.  But  to  retailers — and  the 
newspapers  serving  them — it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  while  ad 
appropriations  are  being  stepped 
up,  it  is  even  more  pressing  to 
roake  those  ad  dollars  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  ad  expense  ratio 


can  be  brought  down  much 
more  profitably  by  boosting 
sales  than  by  chopping  down 
the  budget. 

Utility  Ads  Up 

Gas  and  electric  utility  com¬ 
panies  are  showing  a  “slight 
though  definite”  upward  trend 
in  advertising  expenditures,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clarence  L.  Law. 
vicepresident  of  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.,  New  York. 

Reporting  to  the  Public  Util¬ 
ities  Advertising  Association  on 
1948  advertising,  Mr.  Law 
showed  in  his  analysis  that  elec¬ 
tric  companies  averaged  82  cents 
per  customer,  gas  companies  56 
cents,  combinations  57  cents,  and 
all  together  62  cents. 

A  small  gain  was  reported  for 
newspapers,  which  received  32.2 
cents  of  each  ad  dollar,  com¬ 
pared  with  31.6  cents  in  1947. 

Mr.  Law’s  analysis  showed  a 
wide  range  of  expenditures  for 
individual  companies.  Some 
spent  as  much  as  $4.09  per  cus¬ 
tomer,  others  as  low'  as  7  cents. 
The  range  in  percentage  of 
gross  revenue  went  from  4.13% 
10  0.1', . 

“While  electric  companies  ap¬ 
pear  to  spend  substantially  more 
for  advertising  than  gas  com¬ 
panies  on  the  basis  of  number 
of  meters  served.”  Mr.  Law  said, 
“nearly  the  reverse  is  true  when 
figures  are  related  to  income.” 

Success  Story 

Gerber  Products  Co.’s  baby 
foods  produced  all-time  highs  in 
both  sales  and  earnings  during 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1949, 
President  Dan  Gerber  says  in 
his  annual  report.  Total  net 
sales  were  $39,036,063,  compared 
with  $29,559,179. 

In  using  “the  widest  possible 
variety  of  advertising  and  edu¬ 
cational  means”  to  reach  its 
customers,  the  company  spent 
$2,465,123  for  advertising  and 
promotion  last  year,  or  6.3%  of 
net  sales.  Though  he  doesn’t 
say  it  directly,  Mr.  Gerber  in¬ 
dicates  his  belief  that  the  com¬ 
pany  tells  an  outstanding  ad 
success  story. 

With  figures  from  other 
sources.  E  &  P  turns  it  into  a 
newspaper  success,  since  news¬ 
papers  got  the  largest  single 
share  of  the  budget — about  30%, 
with  another  20%  going  into 
general  magazines,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  50%  into  trade  adver¬ 
tising,  display,  and  other  forms 
of  promotion. 

■ 

Governor's  Aide 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. — James 
C.  Kirkpatrick.  well-known 
Central  Missouri  newspaperman, 
has  become  executive  secretary 
to  (jrov.  Forrest  Smith.  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  is  a  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Jefferson  City 
News-Tribune. 
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FULL-PAGE  SPREAD 

Unusual  treatment  in  food  adver¬ 
tising  was  this  lull-page  placed 
in  Washington  and  Baltimore 
newspapers  June  30  by  Court- 
land  D.  Ferguson  agency. 


A.  R.  Stevens 
Ad  Manager  of 
Am.  Tobacco 


Vincent  Riggio,  president  of 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Al¬ 
bert  R.  Stevens 
a  s  advertising 
manager,  effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  15. 

Since  1946  Mr. 

Stevens  has  been 
director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and 
sales  promotion 
of  National 
Dairy  Products 
Corp. 

Born  in  Meri¬ 
den.  Conn.,  in 
1903.  he  attend¬ 
ed  Columbia 
University,  and  after  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  advertising 
agency  business,  he  became  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  West  Penn  Power  Co. 


Stevens 


Long  in  Dairy  Industry 

In  1935  he  entered  the  dairy 
business  as  advertising  manager 
for  Rieck-Mc.Iunkin  Dairy  Co.  in 
Pittsburgh.  In  1941  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  post  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  manager 
O'  Sheffield  Farms  Co.  in  New 
York  City  and  in  1942  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  retail  sales  manager. 

Two  years  later  he  became 
sales  manager  of  National  Dairy 
Products  in  charge  of  sales  and 
coordination  of  Midwest  opera¬ 
tions  including  20  subsidiaries 
in  seven  states. 

In  1946  Mr.  Stevens  became 
the  corporation’s  advertising  and 
sales  nromotion  executive  for  all 
subsidiaries,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York. 

He  is  the  coordinator  of  the 
Advertising  Council's  CARE 
campaign  and  has  been  active 
on  the  Dairy  Industo^’s  public 
relations  and  advertising  com¬ 
mittee. 


Research  Duties 
Of  Advertiser, 
Agency  Defined 

Chicago — Advertisers  and  their 
agencies  should  establish  a  di¬ 
vision  of  labor  in  research.  Gor¬ 
don  A.  Hughes  of  General  Mills, 
declared  here  recently  at  a 
regional  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers. 

Mr.  Hughes,  manager  of  the 
firm’s  market  analysis  depart¬ 
ment  and  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  the  100  ANA  mem¬ 
bers  present: 

“We  are  constantly  urging 
more  financial  investment  on 
the  part  of  our  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  in  pretesting  printed  copy 
and  radio  commercials,  special 
merchandising  promotions,  pre¬ 
miums.  etc.:  but  we  do  not  re¬ 
quire  that  the  agency  assume 
the  financial  responsibility  of 
post-checking  these  activities.” 

He  classified  research  in  two 
categories,  so  far  as  agency  re¬ 
lationship  is  concerned.  Copy¬ 
testing.  media  studies,  premium 
tests,  package  design  studies,  he 
said,  are  related  to  the  basic 
function  of  the  agency  and  are 
its  responsibility. 

"Research  concerning  the 
product  itself,”  he  said,  "such 
as  its  market  position  and  its 
sales  volume,  should  be  done 
by  the  advertiser.  Research  in 
these  areas  usually  does  not  re¬ 
late  to  the  job  of  creating  ad¬ 
vertising  and  would,  in  many 
ways,  involve  the  agency  in  the 
evaluation  of  its  own  efforts.” 

As  one  example  of  co-respon¬ 
sibility,  Mr.  Hughes  pointed  to 
the  General  Mills  “Betty  Crock¬ 
er”  column  now  appearing  as  a 
five-day-a-week  test  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  As  a  particularly 
important  project,  he  said,  it 
tests  a  different  “service  ap¬ 
proach”  for  the  advertiser  and 
a  test  of  newspaper  impact. 

“The  agency  has  been  a  close 
and  constant  adviser  in  every 
step  of  this  program,”  he  said. 
“Furthermore,  the  agency  itself 
has  conducted  part  of  the  re¬ 
search.”  The  approach  to  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  column,  he  said, 
involving  size  of  type,  use  of 
headings,  choice  of  illustrations 
and  subject  matter,  was  handled 
by  the  agency. 

Other  phases — readership  rat¬ 
ings,  sales  information  (via 
panels  and  delivery  records)  — 
are  handled  by  General  Mills 
with  agency  advice,  he  added. 

Other  speakers  were  Casper 
W.  Ooms,  former  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents;  Walter  H. 
Lowy,  Formfit  Co.;  Dean  Landis, 
Miaytag  Co.;  George  Brown, 
Arvey  Corp.,  and  Howard 
Bloomquist,  Toni  Co. 

George  A.  Percy,  Bauer  & 
Black,  chairman  of  ANA’s  Chi¬ 
cago  group,  was  chairman. 

■ 

600  Go  to  Rodeo 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  More  than 
600  carriers  for  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette 
were  guests  of  the  newspapers 
July  4  at  the  Frontier  Days 
Rodeo  Celebration  in  Prescott, 
Ariz.  They  rode  on  an  11-car 
special  train. 
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12  Named  in  New  List 
Of  Nieman  Fellows 


Cambridge,  Mass.  —  The  Nie¬ 
man  Foundation  at  Harvard 
University  announced  this  week 
the  12th  annual  award  of  the 
Lucius  W.  Nieman  Fellowships, 
to  12  newspapermen.  The  group 
is  made  up  of  two  city  editors, 
one  editorial  writer,  one  copy 
desk  chief,  two  state  political 
writers,  two  Washington  bureau 
members,  two  feature  writers 
and  two  city  staff  reporters. 

They  were  selected  by  a  com 
mittee  of  three  newspapermen 
and  three  University  officials: 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor; 
James  B.  Reston,  diplomatic 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times;  John  McL.  Clark,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Claremont  (N.  H. ) 
Daily  Eagle;  David  W.  Bailey, 
secretary  to  the  Harvard  Cor¬ 
poration;  William  M.  Pinkerton, 
director  of  the  Harvard  News 
Office;  and  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  Fellowships  provide  a 
year  of  study  at  Harvard,  where 
the  Nieman  Foundation  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1938  under  the 
terms  of  the  will  of  Agnes  Wahl 
Nieman,  widow  of  the  founder 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  “to  promote  and  elevate  the 
standards  of  journalism  in  the 
United  States.” 

The  new  Nieman  Fellows  are: 

Robert  H.  Fleming.  37.  politi 
cal  writer,  Milwaukee  Journal. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  he  was  a  reporter 
for  12  years  on  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times,  then 
served  three  years  in  the  Army, 
and  joined  the  Journal  staff  in 
1946.  He  plans  to  study  gov¬ 
ernment  and  political  move¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States. 

William  German,  30.  head  of 
the  copy  desk,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  A  graduate  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  College  and  Columbia  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  he 
has  been  on  the  Chronicle,  ex¬ 
cept  for  war  service  in  the 
Army,  since  1940.  He  plans  to 
study  American  foreign  relations 
and  international  organization. 

Donald  J.  Gonzales,  32.  dip¬ 
lomatic  reporter  for  the  United 
Press  in  Washington  and  Lake 
Su(:cess.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  After 
a  year  on  the  Nebraska  State 
Journal,  he  has  served  the  U.P. 
continuously  since  1939  except 
for  three  years  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  He  plans  to  study  inter¬ 
national  relations,  political  and 
economic. 

Hays  Gorev,  28,  city  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Utah  and  has  been 
since  1938  reporter,  night  city 
editor  and  city  editor  of  the 
Tribune.  He  plans  to  study 
economic  and  political  science 

Max  R.  Hall.  39,  labor  re 
porter  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  Washington.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Emory  University.  Start-  i 
ing  as  sports  writer  on  the  At 
lanta  Georgian  in  1932,  he 
worked  on  the  Georgian  and  the 


New  York  Mirror  before  join¬ 
ing  the  AP  staff  in  Washington 
in  1942.  He  has  specialized  on 
national  labor  news  since  1945. 
He  plans  to  study  American  his¬ 
tory  and  labor-management-gov¬ 
ernment  relations. 

John  L.  Hulteng,  28.  editorial 
writer  on  the  Providence  (  R.  1. 1 
Journal.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota 
and  of  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Starting  on  North  Da¬ 
kota  papers  in  1941  while  still 
in  college,  he  became  night  city 
editor  of  the  Grand  Forks  Her¬ 
ald  in  1946  after  three  years  in 
the  Army  Air  Force.  He  joined 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  in  1947.  Five 
months  of  that  year  he  was 
traveling  in  Europe  on  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  fellowship  from  Columbia 
and  writing  articles  for  seven 
newspapers.  He  plans  to  study 
history  and  economics. 

John  P.  McCormally.  26,  re¬ 
porter  and  editorial  writer  on 
the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette.  He 
began  his  newspaper  work  on 
William  Allen  White's  paper 
after  four  years  in  the  Marines. 
He  has  worked  all  around  the 
shop  in  the  Gazette,  and  served 
a  year  in  the  State  legislature, 
working  for  the  paper  as  State 
capital  correspondent  at  the 
same  time.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Emporia  State  College.  He 
plans  to  study  community  re¬ 
lationships  and  American  civi¬ 
lization. 

Murrey  Marder,  29.  reporter 
on  the  Washington  ( D.  C.)  Post. 
Starting  as  a  copy  boy  on  the 
old  Philadelphia  Ledger  in 
1936.  he  served  as  reporter,  night 
city  editor  and  assistant  day 
city  editor  to  1941,  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  combat  correspondent 
in  the  U.  S.  Marines.  He  has 
served  the  Washington  Post 
since  1946  as  rewrite  man.  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  and  special 
assignments  reporter.  He  plans 
to  study  European  politics  and 
economics. 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff.  28.  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register.  He  was  graduated  in 
law  from  Drake  University.  He 
supported  a  family  during  col¬ 
lege  on  newspaper  work  and 
has  continued  on  the  Register, 
except  for  two  years  in  the 
Navy,  since  1942.  He  plans  to 
study  government  and  public 
finance. 


William  M.  Stucky.  32,  city 
editor  of  the  Lexington  ( Ky. ) 
Leader.  A  graduate  of  Exeter 
and  Yale,  he  began  newspaper 
work  in  Lexington  in  1941. 
served  four  years  in  the  Navy 
and  became  city  editor  of  the 
Leader  in  1947.  He  plans  to 


FILE  CUTS,  ART  WORK 
PHOTOS,  SAMPLES,  ETC. 
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and  prices  today. 
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study  American  and  European 
history. 

Richard  J.  Wallace,  Jr.,  34. 
political  and  editorial  writer  on 
the  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Press 
Scimitar.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Memphis  law 
school,  he  began  newspaper 
work  as  secretary  to  the  editor 
of  the  Press-Scimitar  in  1934 
and  has  been  on  its  staff  since 
then,  except  for  four  years  in 
the  Army  ending  as  captain.  He 
plans  to  study  American  history. 

Melvin  S.  Wax,  30.  assistant 
new's  editor  and  feature  writer 
of  the  Rutland  (Vt.  i  Herald.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
where  he  began  newspaper  work  ; 
as  a  student.  He  joined  the ' 
Claremont  (N.  H.  l  Daily  Eagle' 
after  graduation  in  1940.  After  | 
war  service  in  the  Navy,  he  be- 1 
came  sports  editor  of  the  Rut- ; 
land  Herald  in  1947,  later  gen-  j 
eral  reporter,  assistant  news  edi  I 
tor  and  feature  writer.  He  plans  | 
to  study  the  economic  and  socia.  I 
problems  of  northern  New  Eng- 1 
land.  I 

■ 

Coosa  Mill  Executives  ^ 
Visiting  119  Customers  ! 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Ralph  Watt, 
vicepresident  of  Coosa  River 
Mills,  and  W.  W.  Cross,  sales 
manager,  were  in  Texas  last 
w’eek  on  the  first  leg  of  a  get- 
acquainted  trip  with  newspa¬ 
pers  who  will  be  customers  of 
the  mill  starting  next  year. 

Mr.  Watt  said  they  would  visit 
119  newspaper  customers  in  22 
states.  Their  purpose,  he  said, 
is  to  obtain  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  plants  and  their  de¬ 
livery  and  other  requirements 
on  newsprint. 

He  said  construction  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  schedule  on  the  new 
mill,  and  it  will  begin  produc 
ing  paper  on  Jan.  1. 

■ 

Hoosier  Group  Elects 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  E.  W. 
Schergens.  co  -  publisher  and 
business  manager  of  the  Tell 
City  News,  was  elected  presi 
dent  of  the  Hoosier  State  Press 
Association  at  the  association’s 
annual  reorganization  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  here 
June  25.  Mr.  Schergens  suc¬ 
ceeds  Tom  H.  Kane,  editor  of 
the  Elkhart  Truth.  Record 
membership  of  217  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  was  re-  ! 
ported. 


The  Associated  Press 


All 


Newsday  is  tlie  only  newspaper  keeping 
ahead  af  the  grawth  and  development  of 
the  Real  Long  Island.  In  the  three  year 
period — Morch,  1946  to  March,  1949  — 
Newsday  circulation  jumped  from  54,590 
to  101,804,  a  gain  of  86.5%  ...  but... 
during  the  same  period  the  second  paper, 
the  Review-Star  dropped  from  41,929  to 
32,227,  a  loss  of  23.1%. 

AfTc*o  Pofferson.  fd)fOf  and  Publisher 
(necufive  Offkes  Garden  City.  L  N.  Y. 

Pepreseried  by  ICe^/y-Smifh  Coffipony 
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Ad  Fraternity 
Elects;  2  Groups 
Grant  Charters 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  Carl  C.  Webb, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  became  national  treas¬ 
urer  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma  at 
the  convention  of  the  national 
professional  advertising  frater¬ 
nity  here  recently. 

New  ADS  national  president  is 
B.  R.  Canfield  of  Babson  Insti¬ 
tute  and  Milton  E.  Gross  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  continues 
as  national  executive  secretary. 

The  retiring  president.  Don- 
aid  W.  Davis  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  becomes  chairman 
of  the  ADS  national  council. 

Regional  vicepresidents  will 
be  Frederic  H.  Glade  of  New 
York  University,  Ame  Rae  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Ernest 
Sharpe  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  Rod  MacDonald,  San 
Francisco  media  representative 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Independent. 

Top  features  of  the  convention 
were  presentations  of  charters 
of  affiliation  to  ADS  by  Elon 
Borton,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  and  by  Rus¬ 
sell  Z.  Eller,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange,  representing 
the  Advertising  Association  of 
the  West. 

Ad  Training  Stressed 

Mr.  Borton  discussed  the  re¬ 
lation  of  AI>S  to  organized  ad¬ 
vertising  and  outlined  means  by 
which  greater  cooperation  may 
be  attained  between  working 
practitioners  in  advertising,  and 
schools  which  are  training 
young  men  to  enter  the  adver¬ 
tising  field. 

Mr.  Eller  emphasized  the  stake 
that  advertising  executives  have 
in  encouraging  the  training  of 
young  men  now  in  colleges  and 
universities,  “on  whom  the  fu¬ 
ture  character  of  advertising  so 
largely  depends.” 

Winner  of  the  President's  Cup 
Competition  was  the  campaign 
on  racial  discrimination  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  ADS  chapter  at 
Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Second  and  third  place  winners 
were  New  York  and  Northwest¬ 
ern  Universities,  whose  entries 
were  also  based  on  campaigns 
suggested  by  the  Advertising 
Council. 

In  his  report  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  President  Davis  declared 
that  one  of  the  prime  needs  in 
advertising  today  is  a  greater 
sense  of  social  responsibility. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  record  of 
ADS  in  bridging  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  campus  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  world. 

Delegates  represented  30  of 
the  37  active  chapters  of  the 
faternity,  whose  1951  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  in  Boston. 


20-Yr.  Club  Formed 

Royal  Oak,  Mich.  —  A  dinner 
for  112  employes  and  guests  in¬ 
augurated  the  Daily  Tribune's 
20-Year  Club.  Six  employes  re¬ 
ceived  plaques  and  $100  bonds 
rewarding  them  for  service 
ranging  from  20  to  29  years. 

EDITO  R  5.  PUBLISHER 


Medical  Salute 

St.  loseph.  Mo.— A  30-page 
salute  to  the  doctor,  the  nurse 
ond  the  druggist,  under  the 
privote  medical  system,  was 
contained  in  the  St.  Joseph 
News-Press  of  June  26.  The 
section  included  considerable 
advertising  from  loundries. 
home  furnishing  stores.  St. 
Joseph  Hospital,  the  Buchanan 
County  Medical  Society,  and 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  Plan. 


239  on  4-A  Roster 

The  1949  “Roster  and  Organi¬ 
zation”  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
lists  239  member  agencies  oper¬ 
ating  391  offices  in  62  U.  S.  cities, 
and  51  offices  in  24  foreign  cities. 


Hartford  Sends 
Personal  Token 
To  Hertford 

Hartford,  Conn. — A  war-born 
friendship  between  two  of  the 
world's  most  venerable  newspa¬ 
pers.  the  Hertfordshire  Mercury 
in  Hertford.  Eng.,  and  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  were  culminated 
this  week  in  the  first  personal 
contact  between  the  two  organi¬ 
zations. 

Miss  Mary  Goodwin,  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Courant,  walked 
into  the  newsroom  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  bearing  a  memento  of  good 
will  from  the  Connecticut  paper 
— a  large  scrapbook  compiled  by 
Courant  editorial  workers.  The 
book  contaias  pictures  of  Hart¬ 
ford's  prominent  buildings, 
churches,  parks  and  stores,  can¬ 
did  photos  of  the  Courant  staff 
at  work,  and  a  facsimile  of  the 


first  issue  of  the  Courant,  print¬ 
ed  in  1764. 

The  friendship  between  the 
two  newspapers,  which  sprung 
up  during  the  war,  saw  a  flow  of 
gift  parcels  from  the  Courant  to 
the  Mercury  as  well  as  an  ex¬ 
change  of  correspondence.  Short¬ 
ly  after  the  Courant  staff  shipped 
Christmas  gifts  of  food  to  the 
British  paper’s  employes  last 
year,  a  broadcast  was  beamed 
here  from  Hertford.  Thanks  for 
the  Yuletide  gesture  were  given. 

This  is  Miss  Goodwin’s  second 
visit  abroad.  She  studied  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris  in  1937  to 
complete  her  junior  year  of  col¬ 
lege.  She  will  take  a  course  in 
comparative  government  at  Ox¬ 
ford. 

■ 

$300,000  Estate 

Chicago — John  T.  McCutch- 
eon,  Chicago  Tribune  cartoonist 
for  43  years,  left  an  estate  val¬ 
ued  at  $300,000. 


Over  56,000  grade-school  children,  representing 
the  24  Florida  counties  shaded  in  the  map  above, 
participated  this  year  in  The  Miami  Herald’s  annual 
Spelling  Bee  Competition,  -  an  event  of  unusual 
statewide  interest. 

Here  is  added  evidence  that  when  it  comes  to  being 
doubly  sure,  about  market  a»i/  medium,  Florida’s 
Gold  Coast  and  The  Miami  Herald  are  a  winning 
combination...a  market  of  600,000  customers  whose 
earning  capacity  and  spending  power  are  well  above 
the  national  average...a  aews/^aper  ■which  offers 
exceptionally  complete  and  dominant  coverage  of 
its  own  primary  trade  area,  and  whose  strong 
inBuence  is  felt  throughout  the  state. 


t.  /lafiistiM 


^  DaytoM  Bead) 


Kay  Watt 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publiahar 
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New  Employe  ^ 
Benefits  Due 

M  Frank  Gannett 

wicmnett  ocrys  » 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  —  New  em  *«  Y 

ploye  benefits  are  in  store  for  "®che8ter,  N.  Y. 
workers  on  the  Gannett  News-  several 

papers,  Frank  Gannett  said  on  “®“"  “ 
returning  to  his  desk  here  after  newspapers 

nearly  a  year’s  absence  due  to  radio  stat- 

illness.  ions,  after  an 

Commenting  on  physicians'  "amazing" 

statements  that  his  recovery  (according  to 
from  the  effects  of  a  stroke  wais  doctors)  recovery 
amazing,  Mr.  Gannett  de-  from  a  stroke 

dared:  suffered  last 

"My  stroke  was  caused  by  my  year, 

trying  to  do  too  much.  As  a 
newspaperman  I’d  been  fighting 
the  clock  for  more  than  50  years,  * 

trying  to  crowd  into  every  day 
everything  possible.  Such  hurry 

is  bad  for  anyone,  and  I’ve  - 

learned  at  great  cost  that  I  must  aO  Yarrrc  rrn 
never  again  force  myself  to  *  etir»  uii 

hurry  so.  But  I  do  hope  to  be  He  Still  Wrii 
able  to  do  much  of  the  work  _  ,,  , 

that  I  had  done  before.  Bristol,  Va.  -J 

“When  I  was  told  last  August  ’ 

that  I  had  suffered  a  strokl,  I  T  race 

thought  that  the  world  had 
dropped  out  from  under  me.  I  He 

wasn’t  used  to  being  on  the  side- 
lines.  I  was  often  discouraged.  L 
It  took  time  to  learn  to  walk  i 

again.  But  good  medical  care  hpen 

and  good  nursing  have  brought  . 

me  back  to  normal  now— nor-  Lpp  pLrppS  f 
mal  in  every  way  except  that  I  vears^  N 

must  restrict  my  activities,  both 
physical  and  mental.  his  daily  e 

..T  J  w  .LI.  office. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  Mr.  Dove  wa; 

loyalty  and  devotion  of  my  co-  jggQ  at  Rye  Cov 
workers.  Our  papers  came  out  he  came  with 
without  me  and  I  was  both  Rristnl  and  bee 
proud  pieced,  We’ve  ac-  factory,® 

complished  much  with  our  great  jqj.  25c  a  day 
group  of  newspapers  But  no^  the  tobacco  facU 
of  us  can  afford  to  be  satisfied  „  “nrintpr's  HpviI 
with  our  great  progress. 


S«rvic«>Ad»*  like  this  give  information  you 
want.  That's  why  the  newspaper  profit* 
from  using  them  regularly,  so  they'ff 
there  when  you  want  them. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


The  good  old  days  of  motoring 
were  when  a  mere  dent  in  a 
fender  didn’t  require  a  major 
body  repair  job. 


India's  Ne’wsprint 
Restrictions  Lifted 

All  newsprint  restrictions  in 
India  have  been  lifted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  advices  reaching  the 
Times  of  India  offices  in  New 
York  City  this  week. 

Leo  J.  Margolin,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  Times,  said  his  paper 
has  eliminated  its  previous  ban 
on  ads  larger  than  10  inches 
by  three  columns  and  its  restric¬ 
tion  of  no  more  than  one  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  any  one  individual 
or  company  in  one  week. 


Russia  claims  credit  for  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  airplane,  telephone 
and  radio.  It  can  also  have  cre¬ 
dit  for  inventing  the  streamlined, 
flexible,  double-jointed,  porous 
diplomatic  promise. 

From  the  Cte'.  eland  Plain  Dealt  r 


Serrice-Ads*  in  SRDS  are  infer 
mative  ads  that  sell  b.v  helpisf 
buyers  buy. 


STANDARD  RATE  A  DATA  SERVICE,  Inc. 
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Tedious  Search 
Of  Records  Nets 
Prize  Expose 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

PHiLADELPraA,  Pa. — “Find  out 
something  about  this.”  City 
Editor  Morris  Litman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  said  to 
Reporter  Kos  Semonski.  He 
handed  him  a  memorandum, 
saying  a  certain  lawyer  may  be 
mixed  up  in  a  deal  involving 
the  dunning  of  unsuspecting 
householders  for  old  building 
and  loan  debts. 

Mr.  Litman  had  also  received 
some  complaints  from  readers 
and  a  “Letter  to  the  Editor”  on 
the  subject  which  had  been 
clipped  and  sent  to  the  city 
room  by  Managing  Editor  John 
J.  Fitzpatrick.  It  was  one  of 
those  routine  checks  which  can 
waste  a  lot  of  time  or  uncover 
a  gem. 

In  this  case,  it  resulted  in  an 
expose  which  saved  millions  of 
dollars  for  many  Philadelphia 
citizens,  the  indictment  of  three 
former  state  banking  depart¬ 
ment  officials  and  a  change  in 
real  estate  law's.  It  also  brought 
honors  to  an  unspectacular, 
plugging  reporter  and  won  for 
the  Inquirer  a  bronze  medallion 
for  courage  in  journalism  from 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  ( E  &  P,  June  18, 
page  28.) 

Awards  Pile  Up 

For  his  work  on  the  cam¬ 
paign,  Mr,  Semonski  won  the 
M.  L.  Annenberg  Memorial 
Award  of  $500  and  also  received 
a  $100  award  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Press  Association.  He  was 
scheduled  to  receive  another 
award  from  the  Pen  and  Pencil 
Club  July  15. 

In  addition  to  the  SD  honor, 
the  Inquirer  received  awards 
from  the  Fourth  Estate  Square 
Club  and  the  Headliners. 

Repercussions  on  the  crusade 
are  still  being  heard.  On  May 
26,  Gov.  James  H.  Duff  signed 
the  Kephart  Bill,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  auction  of  old  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  assets  by  the  State. 

Two  of  three  former  state 
officials,  indicted  for  embezzle¬ 
ment,  fraudulent  conversion 
and  conspiracy  come  up  for 
trial  in  the  fall.  A  third  man 
is  a  fugitive. 

The  state  charges  that  they 
were  connected,  through  straw 
persons,  with  trading  companies 
which  had  purchased  $75,000,- 
000  in  100  defunct  building  and 
loans  at  bargain  prices  so  that 
judgments  could  be  leveled 
against  property  owners  who 
had  been  shareholders  in  the 
organizations. 

The  practice  of  dunning,  in  it¬ 
self,  was  legal,  technically,  but 
the  average  citizen  and  most 
real  estate  interests  looked  upon 
the  practice  as  being  morally 
wrong.  The  furor  caused  by  the 
Inquirer  series  has  resulted  in 
the  closing  down  of  trading 
companies. 

Untangling  the  complex  de¬ 
tails  of  the  case  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  job.  To  begin  with, 
Mr.  Semonski  did  not  know 
anything  about  building  and 
loans  and  had  just  a  smattering 
of  real  estate  knowledge  which 


Kos  Semonski 


he  picked  up  in  a  GI  course. 

In  the  beginning,  the  story 
looke<l  as  if  it  would  get  no¬ 
where.  Mr.  Semonski  startetfoy 
examining  the  building  and  loan 
records  at  the  Prothonotary’s 
Office.  He  looked  over  many 
records,  but  still  there  seemed 


to  be  little  significant  informa¬ 
tion.  The  one  thing  that  stuck 
in  his  mind,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  the  names  of  two  men 
kept  appearing  on  the  records. 

“Why  not  go  see  them?” 
thought  Mr.  Semonski.  One,  al¬ 
though  appearing  to  be  helpful, 
sidetracked  most  of  the  re¬ 
porter’s  questions  and  said  he 
did  not  have  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  was  going  on. 

The  trail  eventually  led  to 
the  trading  companies  and  the 
three  indicted  officials’  connec¬ 
tion  with  them.  Also  uncov¬ 
ered  were  the  factual  details  of 
the  land-office  business  the  trad¬ 
ing  companies  were  doing  in 
the  coll^ion  of  old  building 
and  loan  debts. 

A  park  guard's  widow  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  dunned 
and  the  Inquirer  broke  its  first 
story,  after  weeks  of  painstak¬ 
ing  research  by  Mr.  I^monski. 
Other  victims  got  in  touch  with 
the  paper.  From  then  on,  the 
Inquirer  had  front-page  articles 
for  several  months. 


L.  A.  Mirror  Crew 
Helps  Nab  Bandit 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — A  Mir¬ 
ror  reporter-photographer  team 
helped  police  nab  a  bandit  sus¬ 
pect  fleeing  in  a  commandeered 
taxicab  with  the  frightened 
driver  cowering  beside  the  fugi¬ 
tive.  And  when  the  chase  was 
over,  the  Mirror  had  a  layout  of 
dramatic  pictures — as  well  as 
the  thanks  of  police  and  the  cab 
driver. 

Reporter  Glen  Smith  and 
Photographer  Doug  Dare  were 
cruising  in  Hollywood  when 
they  intercepted  a  police  radio 
alarm  about  the  stolen  taxicab 
and  kidnaped  driver.  In  a  few 
moments  they  spotted  the  cab 
and  trailed  it  as  they  reported 
its  progress  to  the  I^rror  city 
desk  and  the  police  depart¬ 
ment.  They  were  present  when 
the  cab  was  halted  by  a  road¬ 
block  and  Dare  got  his  pic¬ 
tures  as  armed  bluecoats  dis¬ 
armed  and  captured  the  bandit 
suspect. 


\ 
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ver  115,000  people  saw  The  Dallas  News  sponsored 


Greatest  demonstration  of  ability  to 
sell  ever  made  by  any  Southwest 
newspaper-radio  combination  .  .  was  made  by 
The  News  and  its  station  WFAA  in  sponsoring  the 
first  Southwest  Sports  and  Vacation  Show  which  drew 
over  115,000  people  .  .  30  per  cent  of  whom  were  from 
outside  Dallas!  Notional  records  were  established:  Show  led 
nation  in  number  of  fishing  tackle  exhibits,  attracted  more 
sporting  goods  jobbers  and  dealers  than  any  first-year  show, 
drew  more  top-flight  sporting  company  executives  than  any 
show,  was  first  in  the  nation  in  entertainment,  attendance 
was  exceeded  only  by  multi-million  population  cities. 

Sell  the  readers  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  you've  sold  the  fabulous 
Dallas  Market 


CRlSMtR  A 
WOODWARD 

Incorporated 

Representatives: 
New  York 
Chisago 
Detroit 
San  frantisto 
tos  Angeles 


Pjoming 


TEXAS'  OLDEST  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 
RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  and  WFAA-FM  ir  TEXAS  ALMANAC 
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Gives  Ingredients 
Of  Successful  Ads 

By  James  L  Ceilings 


Young  Bob  Gage,  chief  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  young  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach  advertising  agency, 
can  de^iign  a  house  or  a  prize¬ 
winning  newspaper  ad. 

Bob's  27  and  seer-suckered 
and  dark-haired  and  darkly  in¬ 
tense  about  his  work.  TTie  Man¬ 
hattan  house  of  huckstering,  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  penthouse,  is  one 
month  old,  and  it’s  a  new-born, 
bare  thing  of  paintless  walls  and 
rugless  floors  and  receptionless 
reception  rooms. 

The  Modern  Designer 

The  modern  designer  ( which 
is  his  term  for  art  director )  won 
the  Art  Directors  Club  of  New 
York  medal  for  the  best  1949 
newspaper  ad  design  of  a  com¬ 
plete  unit.  ( Enclosed,  please 
notice  copy  of  same.) 

This  ad,  says  Bob,  ran  on  a 
stagger  schedule  in  all  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  newspa¬ 
pers  for  12  weeks.  It  shows  a 
gal  in  a  party  dress  floating 
down  through  acres  of  white 
space  with  the  doubtful  assis¬ 
tance  of  an  umbrella.  The  copy 
at  the  top  reads;  “High  is  the 
word  for  ohrbach's  fashions.” 
On  the  bottom  there  is  this: 
“Low  is  the  word  for  ohrbach’s 
prices” 

Over  iced  tea  in  a  cake  ‘n’ 
coffee  joint,  the  darkly  intense 
Mr.  Gage  explained  why  he 
thought  the  design  had  walked 
away  from  hundreds  of  other 
entries. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “it’s  rather 
difficult  to  talk  about  your  own 
work,  and  of  course  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  what  the  judges 
thought,  but  I  imagine  one  of 
the  factors  was  the  shock  feel¬ 
ing  caused  by  so  much  air,  or 
white  space. 

High-Class  Banality 

“Another  thing,  it’s  unusual  to 
see  a  gal  parachuting  with  an 
umbrella.  There’s  reality  there 
because  the  illustration  is  a 
photograph.  If  it  had  been  a 
drawing,  the  effect  upon  the 
reatler  would  have  been  differ¬ 
ent.  People  believe  and  accept 


WHY? 

. . .  do  leading  news¬ 
paper  space-buyers 
read  E  &  P  every 
week? 


SEE  PAGE  53 


pictures.  With  art,  in  this  case, 
they  probably  wouldn’t  have  ac¬ 
cepted  it. 

“I  feel,  too,  that  we  put  a 
banal  message  over  in  a  high- 
style.  strong  way.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  that  can  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  either.  It’s  a  visual,  ab¬ 
stractionless  message  that  gets 
across  to  the  reader  fast.” 

Would  this  ad  have  been  as 
effective  in  a  magazine.  Bob? 


Bob  Gage 

“No.  In  the  first  place,  it 
wouldn’t  have  been  designed  in 
this  manner  for  a  magazine.  It 
has  its  punch,  I  think,  because  it 
takes  advantage  of  the  bigness 
of  a  newspaper  page.”  (The  ad 
ran  seven  columns  full,  as  they 
say  in  the  trade.) 

Bob  had  a  large  piece  of  trac¬ 
ing  paper  with  him.  There  were 
several  notes  jotted  down  on  it 
.  .  .  notes  on  what  makes  a  good 
newspaper  ad. 

“I  brought  these  along,”  he 
said,  “because  you  mentioned 
you  wanted  the  ingredients  of 
first-class  newspapter  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“First  thing,  you  have  to  get 
attention  through  an  unusual 
approach.  The  approach  de- 
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pends  on  the  problem  you  have. 
I  don’t  mean  you  have  to  be  un¬ 
usual  or  unique  just  for  the 
sake  of  being  unusual  or  unique. 
In  fact,  you’re  apt  to  spoil  things 
if  that’s  the  only  reason  you 
have. 

“Anyway,  getting  attention 
creates  interest  in  your  product 
or  message. 

Needed:  Happy  Marriage 

“And  I  think  copy  and  art 
must  have  a  happy  marriage. 
The  reader  must  not  be  subcon¬ 
sciously  aware  that  one  dwarfs 
or  overshadows  the  other.  The 
modern  designer  must  not  rely 
upon  abstractions  unless  those 
abstractions  swing  over  the  art 
impact  of  the  ad. 

“What  you  leave  out  is  im¬ 
portant,  too,  you  know,  and  if 
the  abstractions  are  merely  dec¬ 
orations.  then  the  public  doesn’t 
give  a  damn.” 

This  non-artistic  bystander 
asked  him  what  “active  design” 
meant.  These  words  were  part 
of  his  tracing-paper  notes. 

“That’s  where  the  elements  of 
design  are  actively  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  strengthen  the  message. 
It’s  a  streamlining  of  the  illus¬ 
tration.” 

That  sounded  reasonably  clear, 
but  when  Bob  came  to  item  No. 
6 — nostalgia — he  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain.  He  made  it  ob¬ 
vious,  however,  that  nostalgia 
belongs  in  a  good  newspaper  ad. 

“It’s,  well — it’s  the  use  of 
childhood  and  adult  gimmicks 
and  games.  You  know,  com¬ 
monplace  things  that  happen  to 
people.  When  these  things  are 
shown  in  an  unusual  way.  all 


It  hos  punch  in  bigness. 

of  a  sudden  people  are  made  to 
realize  that  they  have  taken 
these  things  for  granted,  say  like 
green  grass  or  a  grandfather’s 
clock  or  something. 

“I’m  not  explaining  it  very 
well,  but  perhaps  you  have  the 
idea.’'  ( Perhaps. )  “At  any  rate, 
it  can’t  be  done  in  a  corny  way. 

“Finally,  your  ad  has  to  be 
graphically  strong.  The  art  and 
copy  have  to  be  put  down  so 
they  can  be  read  and  under¬ 
stood.  Don’t  trick  or  clutter  it 
up.  If  you  have  something  to 
say.  say  it  in  the  most  direct 
and  simple  manner.” 

About  that  house.  Bob’s  hobby 
is  designing  three-dimensional 
furniture.  Which  furniture  he 
plans  to  place  in  a  house  he  and 
his  wife  will  build  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  this  fall 


sample  of 
perfection 


Proof  of  the  mat  is  in  the  printing! 

So,  for  high  quality  reproduction,  leading 
stereotypers  invariably  choose  Burgess  Chrome  Mats. 


The  ingredients  which  make  up  the  perfection  of 
Burgess  mats  are:  quality  raw  materials,  rigid  control  of 
process,  constant  checking  and  testing  in  every  stage  of 
manufacture.  And,  as  a  final  test,  a  sample  mat  from  every  run 
is  given  a  real  tough  form  to  reproduce.  This  is  our  sample 
of  perfectio/i . . .  your  insurance  of  highest  quality 
reproduction. 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 
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7  Ads  Make 
High-Score  List 
In  Study  129 

Seven  national  ads  in  the 
April  28  issue  of  the  Oakland 
( Calif. )  Tribune  attained  reader- 
ship  scores  placing  them  among 
the  highest-scoring  ads  to  date 
in  their  categories  in  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading,  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation’s  Study  129 
shows. 

On  the  Size-Equalizing  Index, 
which  considers  size  of  the  ad 
as  well  as  its  percentage  score, 
six  national  ads  ranked  among 
all-study  leaders. 

Of  the  men  interviewed.  92% 
had  read  one  of  more  of  the 
display  advertisements,  seventh 
highest  score  to  date.  The  Trib 
une  also  took  fourth  place  in 
male  readership  of  any  national 
advertising,  with  a  score  of  80%. 
Male  scores  were  also  above 
average  on  financial  news,  radio 
news,  sports  news  and  pictures, 
and  local  advertising. 

Women’s  scores  topped  all¬ 
study  averages  in  financial,  ra¬ 
dio  and  sports  news,  and  na¬ 
tional  and  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Highest  scoring  local  ad 
among  women  was  a  1,918-line 
display  for  Capwell’s  depart¬ 
ment  store  with  62%  reader- 
ship.  Best-read  by  the  men  was 
a  Moore  clothing  store  ad  of 
1.036  lines,  which  scored  33%. 

News  and  Features 

The  surveyed  issue,  a  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  64-page  edition, 
contained  22.5  general  news 
stories,  on  which  the  men  aver¬ 
aged  20,  or  9%,  and  the  women 
18,  or  about  8%. 

Men  and  women  agreed  on  the 
two  top  stories.  Men  scored  70% 
and  women  67%  on  the  account 
of  the  massacre  of  Mrs.  Quezon 
and  her  party  in  the  Philippines, 
a  two-column  head  on  the  front 
page.  Second  place,  with  men — 
60%  and  women — 66%,  went  to 
a  local  story  telling  about  con¬ 
tinued  unemployment  of  some  of 
the  men  who  had  toiled  in  vain 
to  rescue  Kathy  Fiscus  from  an 
abandoned  well. 

Two  pictures  on  page  21, 
taken  at  ceremonies  attending 
the  opening  of  a  new  local  aque¬ 
duct,  got  86%  male  readership 
and  76%  among  the  women. 

Highest  ranking  column  among 
the  men  was  “On  Second 
Thought,”  written  by  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  sports  editor  f47%).  Wo¬ 
men’s  fayorite  columns  were  a 
local  food  feature  t31%  )  and  a 
collection  of  humorous  items 
from  other  publications  (34%  ). 

SliOOO  Settlement 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— Settlement 
of  a  $50,000  libel  suit  brought 
against  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
by  Judge  Merrill  R.  Farr  of  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  was  made  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  Circuit  Court  when 
Judge  Farr  accepted  the  Jour- 
pal’s  offer  to  permit  a  $1,000 
judgment  to  be  entered  against 
‘he  newspaper  without  trial  of 
the  case.  Judge  Farr  contended 
his  reputation  had  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  an  editorial. 


CITY'S  GREETINGS 

A  certificate  for  "distinguished 
and  exceptional  service”  is 
handed  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer,  left, 
to  Publisher  Charles  B.  McCabe 
of  the  New  York  Mirror  on  the 
newspaper's  2Sth  birthday. 


Bristol,  Va.  Papers 
In  Ne'w  Combination 

Bristol,  Va.  —  The  Herald- 
Courier  (morning)  and  the 
News-Bulletin,  (evening),  both 
published  by  the  Bristol  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  have  been  combined 
into  one  publication  (morning, 
evening  and  Sunday),  styled 
the  Bristol  Herald-Courier. 

Woody  Vance,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Herald-Courier, 
continues  as  night  managing 
editor,  Walter  Crockett,  manag 
ing  editor  of  the  old  News-Bul¬ 
letin,  is  day  managing  editor. 
Fred  Tounsley  is  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor;  Hal  Sours,  State  editor; 
Gene  Thompson,  sports  editor, 
Lilian  Childress,  society  editor. 

The  next  step  in  the  papers’ 
program  is  the  installation  of  a 
64-page  Hoe  press  and  automa 
tic  platecasting  equipment. 


Roanoke  Times-World 
Plant  Being  Enlarged 

Roanoke,  Va.  —  The  second 
phase  of  the  Times-World  Corp.. 
expansion  program  is  underway. 
This  is  the  construction  of  a 
garage  and  an  addition  to  the 
old  building.  This  construction 
will  provide  11,000  square  feet 
of  space.  The  present  building 
will  be  remodelled  extensively. 
A  new  mechanical  wing,  begun 
in  December,  1946,  was  occupied 
Feb.  20  of  this  year.  New  press¬ 
es  were  used  for  the  first  time 
March  21. 

■ 

Tyler  Plant  Started 

Tyler,  Tex.  —  Work  started 
June  23  on  the  $100,000  Tyler 
Courier-Times  and  Morning 
Telegraph’s  plant,  a  two-story 
building  on  a  90  by  200-foot 
plot  on  West  Erwin  St. 


’'AAADE 
IN  ERIE'^ 


HAMMERMILL 


From  this  aerial  distance,  you  would  see  fifty  acres  of  pulp- 
wood  storage.  You  would  see  the  most  modern  establishment 
for  the  production  of  high-grade  papers.  You  would  certainly 
see,  as  a  symbol,  skilled  labor  and  consistently  steady  employ¬ 
ment.  Another  “Made  in  Erie”  enterprise,  sustaining  year- 
through  buying-power. 

Just  another  reason  why  the  Erie  market’s  payroll  mounts  to 
over  $11,385,074  each  month:  why  retail  sales  top  $146,338,000 
(the  figures  mount  constantly  upward). 


If  you  looked  down  from  an 
airplane,  over  Erie’s  remark¬ 
able  Retail  Trading  Zone  of 
195,760,  you  would  see  big  and 
little  industrial  plants,  with 
trade  marks  known  the  world 
around. 

Some  of  them  are  so  large, 
they  spread  out  over  miles  of 
busy  activity,  and  near  them, 
attractive  little  homes  of 
highly  paid  workers.  One  in¬ 
dustry  would,  of  course,  catch 
your  eye  at  once — the  splen¬ 
did  plant  of  the  Hammermill 
Paper  Company. 


The  Times,  long  known  as  "The  First  Newspaper  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  THIRD  Market,”  goes  into  nine  out  of  every  ten  Erie 
homes  REGULARLY.  And— just  to  correct  a  false  impression 
— if  an  advertiser  used  the  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  "big- 
city”  newspapers,  the  total  circulation  in  Erie  alone  would  be 
about  1,420  morning— 232  evening.  (That  isn’t  coverage,  is  it, 
when  a  57,538  Times  cirailation,  at  a  low  milline  rate,  is 
offered.  The  Sunday  Times  has  boomed  to  an  immediate,  popu¬ 
lar  success,  by  the  way.) 
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Dailies  to  Get 
Bulk  of  Sunkist's 
$724,000  Ads 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.  —  Daily 
newspapers  will  carry  the  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  Sunkist’s  $724,000 
advertising  campaign  on  Valen¬ 
cia  oranges  this  summer,  with 
the  schedule,  already  in  effect, 
lasting  through  to  September, 
according  to  Russell  Z.  Eller, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Growers  Exchange. 

The  schedule  includes  383 
papers  in  272  markets.  Color 
pages  will  appear  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  and  Life. 

Newspapers  will  be  relied 
upon  to  do  a  hard  job,  Mr.  Eller 
said.  “Faced  again  with  a 
heavy  volume  of  small  oranges, 
Sunkist  has  planned  copy  which 
will  stress  the  economy  of  small 
fruit  since  those  sizes  will  be 
the  least  expensive.  Also 
stressed  in  all  copy,”  he  added, 
"will  be  the  ‘fresh’  theme,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  flavor  and  health 
found  only  in  fresh  oranges. 
The  newspapers  will  be  used 
to  carry  current  copy  of  im¬ 
mediate  interest  to  shoppers. 
Magazines  will  be  used  for  color 
and  long-range  educational  ap¬ 
peal." 

The  budget  is  about  $310,000 
smaller  than  last  year’s  because 
the  freeze  reduced  the  volume 
of  fruit  available,  Mr.  Eller  said. 
A  portion  of  the  budget  will  be 
allocated  to  television  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area — the  first  time 
Sunkist  has  used  this  m^ium. 

Sporteasers 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  Red  Top 
Brewing  Co.  has  introduced  a 
series  of  newspaper  campaigns 
in  a  number  of  markets  featur¬ 
ing  famous  sports  oddities. 
Illustrations  are  drawn  by  Clem 
“Bod”  Boddington,  New  York 
sports  cartoonist-writer-lecturer 
and  TV  Sportscaster,  formerly 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  Brooklyn  Times,  Wash~ 
ington  Post,  Miami  Herald,  New 
York  Mirror  and  other  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  known  to  sports 
fans,  sportsmen  and  sports 
heroes  all  over  the  country. 

Much  research  into  sports  rec¬ 
ords  dating  back  100  years  and 
more  was  necessary  in  order  to 
write  and  illustrate  the  Red  Top 
Sporteasers,  according  to  the 
agency,  Joseph  Advertising. 

In  opening  new  markets.  Red 
Top  schedules  from  one  to  three 
Sporteasers  in  the  newspapers 
each  week.  Size  of  schedule  is 
governed  by  size  of  market 
Because  of  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation,  Red  Top  plans  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  booklet  featuring  the 
ads. 

Lettuce  Leaf  Oil 

Clinton  Industries,  Inc.,  is 
starting  an  extensive  campaign 
for  its  Lettuce  Leaf  Oil  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
England.  Handled  by  Maxon, 
Inc.,  the  campaign  will  consist 
of  500-line  ads  in  newspapers 
and  the  Galen  Drake  radio  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  area. 

In  New  England,  500-line  ads 
will  appear  in  Boston,  Provi- 
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dence,  Worcester,  Springfield, 
Hartford,  New  Haven  and 
Bridgeport,  and  the  Marjorie 
Mills  radio  program  will  carry 
commercials. 

Rust-Prooi  Gasoline 

In  its  largest  campaign  in  10 
years,  Richfield  Oil  Corp.  is 
using  265  newspapers  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  in  introducing  its 
new  “Rustproof  Gasoline.” 

Metropolitan,  community  and 
weekly  papers  in  the  region  will 
carry  five  separate  ads,  one  full- 
page,  the  others  1,120  lines,  with 
two-color  display  used  wherever 
possible.  In  addition,  full-page, 
four-color  ads  are  scheduled  for 
Sunday  supplements. 

The  new  gas,  containing  a  rust 
inhibiitng  ingredient  called  RD- 
119,  is  claimed  to  be  99%  effec¬ 
tive  in  preventing  rust  in  gas 
tanks  and  fuel  lines. 

Additional  media  include  24- 
sheet  posters,  radio  news  shows, 
television  shows  and  one-minute 
spots,  and  dealer  helps. 

Agency  is  Hixson  &  Jorgensen. 
Los  Angeles. 

Powders,  Pastes.  Pastilles 

More  starters  have  entered 
the  ammoniated  dentifrice  field. 

An  extensive  campaign,  begin¬ 
ning  this  week,  is  introducing 
the  new  Pepsodent  ammoniated 
tooth  powder.  The  drive  in¬ 
cludes:  large  space  ads  in  daily 
newspapers  covering  all  cities 
which  account  for  47%  of  the 
nation’s  total  drug  sales;  a  se¬ 
ries  of  four  ads  in  American 
Weekly,  Parade,  Metro  Maga¬ 
zine  Group,  and  independent  | 
Sunday  magazines;  a  network 
radio  program,  and  “hitch¬ 
hikes”  on  the  Bob  Hope  pro-  | 
gram,  beginning  September. 

In  full-page  newspaper  space, 
Lehn  &  Fink  is  introducing  Peb- 
Ammo  as  the  “first  decay-fight¬ 
ing  ammoniated  toothpaste  lic¬ 
ensed  by  the  University  of  Il¬ 
linois  Foundation.”  It  does  “all 
that  ammoniated  tooth  powder  | 
does  to  fight  tooth  decay  .  .  .  ' 
and  gives  added  advantages,”  j 
the  copy  claims. 

A  newspaper  campaign  start-  I 
ing  July  17  will  introduce  to  j 
the  New  York  market  the  new  I 
Anti-Cay  Ammoniated  Wafer, 
made  by  Purex  Products,  Balti-  I 
more.  'The  manufacturers  claim  | 
that  Anti-Cay's  “after -dinner- 
mint”  nature  eliminates  a  dis-  i 
advantage  of  ammoniated  pastes  i 
and  powders — the  need  to  keep 
the  dentifrice  in  the  mouth  to 
make  it  effective.  “Concentrated 
and  sizable”  newspaper  space  i 
totalling  about  $25,000  will  be  I 


Why? 

.  .  .  have  important 
media  directors  been 
reading  E  &  P  for 
years? 


SEE  PAGE  53 


used  in  the  New  York  market 
over  a  10-day  period,  it  was 
stated.  The  wafer  was  pretested 
secretly  in  Baltimore  for  six 
months.  After  New  York  come 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  then 
national  distribution.  Leon  S. 
Golnick  and  Associates,  Balti¬ 
more,  handles  the  account. 

Morton  Salt 

Chicago — Morton  Salt  Co.  is 
leading  off  its  campaign  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1949  with  10 
weekly  70-line  black  and  white 
ads  in  more  than  650  daily  news¬ 
papers  starting  this  month.  The 
schedule  calls  also  for  maga¬ 
zine  and  outdoor  board  adver¬ 
tising  to  start  in  August  and 
September.  Needham.  Louis  & 
Brorby  prepared  the  campaign. 

Harwood  Vacations 

First  of  a  series  of  institu¬ 
tional  ads  inviting  tourist  trade 
to  Canada  is  currently  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
over  the  signature  of  Duncan 
Harwood  &  Co.,  maker  of  Har¬ 
wood’s  whiskey.  Name  of  the 
product  appears  only  in  a 
‘  through  the  courtesy  of”  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  400-line  ad.  News¬ 
papers  carrying  this  advertising 
during  the  summer  months  in¬ 
clude  New  York  Times,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Boston  Globe,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  Los  An- 


ofina  with  ONE  merchandising 
vehicle?  Use  THE  STATE  and 
THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD,  ag¬ 
gressive  morning  and  evening 
daily  newspapers  published  in 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

These  dailies  cammand  more 
than  20%  coverage  in  twenty 
central  caunties  and  exert  a 
dominant  influence  upon  the 
thinking  and  buying  habits  of 
705,000  people  whose  yeorly 
income  is  better  than  $560 


geles  Herald  &  Express,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  Portland 
Oregonian. 

Sundial  Shoes 

Boston — Sundial  Shoe  fall  ad¬ 
vertising  gets  under  way  in  late 
August  with  a  back-to-school 
promotion  on  juvenile  footwear. 
Some  90  metropolitan  dailies 
will  be  used  as  well  as  four 
national  magazines.  A  series  of 
four  ads  will  go  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  list. 

The  1949  fall  drive  is  in  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  initial  Sun¬ 
dial  campaign  of  four  years  ago. 
which  used  six  newspapers. 
Hoag  and  Provandie,  Boston. 

Accounts 

Capehart  -  Farnsworth  Corp.,  ■ 
newly  -  formed  wholly  -  owned 
subsidiary  of  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Corp.,  to 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  for  its  com¬ 
plete  line  of  television  receivers 
and  radio-phono  combinations. 

Marlin  Firearms,  razorblade 
division,  to  Duane  Jones  Co. 

John  F.  Jelke  Co.  division  of 
Lever  Brothers  to  Tatham-Laird. 
Chicago,  for  Good  Luck  Mar¬ 
garine. 

Starrett  Television  Corp.  to 
Ray-Hirsch  Co. 

Block  Drug  Co.’s  Stera-Kleen 
Denture  Cleanser,  to  Redfield- 
Johnstone,  Inc. 


In  addition  to  regulor  news¬ 
paper  coveroge,  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  wont  to  join  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  group  of  advertisers  who 
are  already  using  The  State's 
Sunday  Magazine  Section,  the 
ONLY  Locally  Edited  Color 
Gravure  Mogazine  in  the  two 
Carolinas. 

Be  sure  that  your  soles  mes¬ 
sage  goes  straight  to  the  heort 
of  South  Carolina.  Always  usf 
THE  STATE  and  THE  CO 
LUMBIA  RECORD. 


MORNINGS  and  SUNDAYS 

(Life  CHolnmbta  Ircorb 

eVCNlNGS  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  BRANHAM  CO. 


GO  STRAIGHT 
TO  THE  HEART  OF 

ScUlilt  GciAoiittCi 


I  enetrate  to  the  heort  of  the 
consumer  market  in  South  Car- 


million.  It  is  a  sound,  steadily 
growing  market. 
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Ottawa  Citizen 
Holds  Morning 
Edition  a  Duty 

Ottawa,  Can. — The  Ottawa 
Morning  Journal  appeared  for 
the  last  time  July  4,  and  in  a 
front  page  box  told  readers  that 
their  subscription  would  be 
transferred  to  the  evening  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  Ottawa  Citizen,  a  morning 
publication,  carried  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  H.  S.  Southam, 
publisher,  on  the  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen’s  attitude  toward  the  situa¬ 
tion  created  by  the  Journal's 
discontinuance  of  morning  edi¬ 
tions. 

•‘To  begin  with,”  said  Mr. 
Southam.  “the  publication  and 
distribution  of  a  morning  news¬ 
paper  is  a  costly  operation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  were  it  not  for 
the  operating  revenues  (circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising)  of  the 
Evening  Citizen — the  circulation 
of  which  is  at  least  five  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  Morning 
Citizen — the  publication  of  a 
morning  edition  would  be  im¬ 
practicable. 

••The  management  unhesitat¬ 
ingly,  therefore,  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  publication  of  the 
Evening  Citizen,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  quality,  and  the 
development  of  its  service,  must 
be  our  prime  consideration. 

•'The  steady  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Evening  Citizen 
is  already  demanding  an  ever 
increasing  portion  of  our  news¬ 
print  quota,  and  placing  a  heavy 
load  on  our  production  facilities. 
Nevertheless,  the  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen  admits  a  measurable  obliga¬ 
tion  to  readers  to  continue  the 
publication  of  a  morning  edition. 

“The  validity  of  this  ‘obliga¬ 
tion,’  which  has,  of  course,  no 
legal  basis,  is  increased  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  fact  that  Ottawa  is 
the  national  capital,  in  which 
newspaper  readers,  advertisers 
and  business  generally  might 
reasonably  expect  its  evening 
newspapers  to  issue  morning  edi¬ 
tions. 

“The  decision  of  the  new 
owners  of  our  esteemed  contem¬ 
porary  (The  Journal  Publishing 
Co.)  to  drop  its  morning  edition 
will  inevitably  create  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  Morning 
Citizens.  It  will  be  our  purpose 
to  meet  this  demand  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  available  newsprint 
and  our  already  over-taxed  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  permit;  but  the 
supply  of  Morning  Citizens  may 
not  always  be  adequate  to  meet 
this  increased  demand.” 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Booklet 
Shows  Improved  Plant 

A  40-page  booklet  of  text  and 
pictures  showing  the  New  York 
Times’  improved  and  expanded 
plant  has  been  mailed  to  more 
than  1,600  advertising  agency 
executives,  advertisers  and 
newspaper  publishers. 

Publication  of  the  booklet, 
titled  “Growth,”  follows  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Times’  new  building 
on  New  York’s  West  44th  Street 
and  renovation  of  the  Times’ 
older  structure  on  West  43rd 
Street. 


Dorothy  Howarth  | 

Miss  Howarth  I 

Wins  Canada 
Reporting  Prize 

Toronto,  Can. — Dorothy  Ho¬ 
warth  of  the  Toronto  Telegram 
is  the  winner  of  the  1949  mem¬ 
orial  award  of  the  Canadian 
Women’s  Press  Club  for  “the 
best  handling  of  a  news  event 
or  public  issue  of  significance.” 

The  award — a  gold  medal  and 
$100 — was  for  her  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Newfoundland,  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  entry  of  the  new 
province  into  confederation. 

Judges  said  Miss  Howarth 
would  have  won  the  first  prize, 
even  if  she  hadn’t  done  that  se¬ 
ries.  They  also  hailed  her  story 
on  a  strike,  telling  of  workers' 
families  divided  against  them¬ 
selves. 

Miss  Howarth,  37,  was  a 
schoolteacher  who  got  into 
newspaper  work — in  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department — on 
the  Regina  Leader-Post  because 
someone  remarked  she  was  a 
good  writer.  She  came  to  To¬ 
ronto  several  years  ago  and 
landed  on  the  old  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  at  $25  a  week  “on  trial.” 

She  wrote  the  Newfoundland 
series  to  meet  daily  deadlines, 
and  under  difficult  conditions — 
huddled  in  a  fisherman’s  cottage 
with  his  family  crowded  around 
and  plying  her  with  questions, 
or  sitting  with  a  typewriter  on 
her  knees  pounding  out  her  stuff 
on  the  joggling  railway. 

■ 

Vergil  Reed  Named 

Dr.  Vergil  Reed,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  research,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Copy  Research 
Council.  Other  officers  named 
are:  vicepresident.  Dr.  Franklin 
R.  Cawl,  Kudner  Agency;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Lloyd  H.  Hall, 
research  consultant;  committee 
member  at  large.  Nelson  H. 
Seubert,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey. 
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You  bet  it's  no  joke/  it’s  exactly  what  is  happening  today.  The  rail¬ 
roads,  as  a  result  of  government  discrimination,  are  helping  to  carry 
along  their  principal  competitors.  All  of  which  does  make  a  joke— if  it 
weren’t  so  tragic— of  the  whole  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Here’s  how  it’s  happening.  As  the  railroads  pay  their  own 
way,  they  are  being  pounced  upon  by  local,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  governments  as  a  lush  source  of  tax  revenue— reve¬ 
nue  which  is  then  used  to  help  subsidize  new  airports,  new 
super  highways  and  new  inland  waterways,  as  well  as  to 
repair  and  keep  up  the  old. 

And  as  if  this  weren’t  enough,  the  railroads,  in  addition,  are  burdened 
with  all  kinds  of  rigid  and  outdated  regulations  — under  the  constant 
threat  that,  if  they  don’t  “make  good,”  the  federal  government  will 
have  to  "take  them  over.” 

This  presents  a  challenge  not  only  to  railroad  suppliers, 
employees,  investors  and  management,  but  to  American 
business.  For  the  historic  pattern  of  complete  nationaliza¬ 
tion— in  country  ,after  country— always  starts  with  the 
railroads. 

'The  Federation  for  Railway  Progress  was  organized  to  combat  this 
threat— by  bringing  together  into  one  group  all  the  elements  con¬ 
nected  with  and  dependent  on  free  and  unfettered  railroads.  'The  Fed¬ 
eration,  through  the  support  of  these  groups,  is  doing  whar  it  can  to 
eliminate  this  threat— by  exposing  it  to  public  attention. 

When  you  give  your  support  to  the  Federation,  you  are  in 
a  very  real  sense  helping  yourself  .  .  .  and  your  business. 


Robcrc  R. 


FEDERATION  FOR 
RAILWAY  PROGRESS 

Young,  Chairman  Thomas  J.  Deegan,  Jr.,  Prttidans 


Dorothy  Draper 
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CIRCULATION 

Dunsker  Hits  Charge 
Route  Work  Harmful 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Debate  on  newspaperboy 
training — helpful  or  harmful — 
proved  to  be  a  topic  of  wide¬ 
spread  interest  at  the  ICMA 
convention  in  Chicago  last  week. 

For  some  strange  reason,  the 
“debate”  was  suddenly  switched 
to  an  “oiT-the-record”  session,  al¬ 
though  what  Don  Davis.  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News-Age-Her¬ 
ald,  and  Don  Coleman,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  had 
to  say  on  the  negative  side  could 
just  as  well  have  been  broad¬ 
cast. 

Dunsker  Replies 

They  presented  the  so-called 
“harmful”  effects  of  newspaper- 
boy  work,  as  contended  by  child 
welfare  bureaus,  agencies  and 
some  public  officials.  What  they 
had  to  say  has  been  said  before, 
many  times  and  in  the  public 
prints.  However,  the  ICMA  of¬ 
ficers  soon  regained  their  bal¬ 
ance  and  were  so  pleased  with 
Shiel  Dunsker’s  reply  that  they 
released  his  talk  as  “just  what 
the  doctor  ordered.” 

Mr.  Dunsker  of  the  Cincinnati 
(O. )  Post,  an  ICMA  past  presi¬ 
dent,  summed  up  the  situation  in 
favor  of  newspaperboy  training, 
stating  in  part; 

“The  newspaperboy,  like  la¬ 
bor,  capital,  the  professions, 
business,  and  salesmanship,  had 
very  humble  beginnings  and 
went  through  his  share  of  abuse: 
But  show  me  any  human  activ¬ 
ity  that  didn’t! 

Shows  Progress  Made 

“As  the  newspaper  industry 
progressed;  as  circulation  be¬ 
came  a  more  scientific  profes¬ 
sion;  as  the  youth  of  the  land 
were  being  accepted  as  a  more 
integral  and  important  part  of 
society,  so  the  newspaperboy 
made  his  proportionate  progress 
until  today  he  is  the  ideal  youth 
of  America. 

“Will  the  social  worker,  the 
good-doer,  the  honest  reformer 
say  that  our  orphans  are  treated 
today  like  they  were  fifty  years 
ago.” 

“Will  they  admit  that  no  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  toward  bet¬ 
ter  social  understanding  of  the 
underprivileged,  the  lame,  the 
blind,  the  insane,  the  sick,  and 
the  misfits? 

“Workmen’s  compensation,  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  social  se¬ 
curity,  are  just  recent  social  ad¬ 
vances  made  to  alleviate  and 
help  labor.  Would  anyone  accuse 
labor  or  capital  of  breaking 
these  laws  today  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  existed  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  these  laws? 

“Yet  that  is  exactly  what  is 
being  trotted  out  from  yeju-  to 
year:  The  same  abuses;  the 
same  statistics;  the  same  evi¬ 
dence  of  conditions  that  existed 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
are  always  introduced. 

“While  we,  in  the  newspaper 
business,  do  not  claim  perfec¬ 


tion,  nevertheless  we  ilo  claim 
that  more  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  newspaperboys  than 
any  other  youthful  activities,  in¬ 
cluding  such  altruistic  endeavors 
as  the  Boy  Scouts,  etc.  .  .  . 

Nothing  to  be  Ashamed  oi 

“Should  we  be  ashamed  of 
having  the  vision,  the  courage, 
the  know-how  of  taking  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  American  youth  and 
teaching  it  the  American  way  of 
life?  Should  we  be  ashamed  of 
the  fact  that  the  newspaper- 
boys’  welfare  has  risen  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  greater  degree  than  any 
other  form  of  labor?  Should  we 
be  ashamed  of  the  opportunities 
we  extended  for  boys  to  be  able 
to  continue  their  educations? 
Should  w’e  be  ashamed  of  the 
constant  effort  being  made  to 
improve  or  eliminate  the  few 
recalcitrants  that  remain?  Or  of 
the  fact  that  almost  every  ju¬ 
venile  court  in  every  metropoli- 
tant  center  admits  that  the 
rate  of  delinquency  among  news- 
paperboys  is  lower  than  any 
other  group  of  youngsters  in  any 
walk  of  life? 

“Passing  a  law  does  not  elim¬ 
inate  a  bad  situation  nor  cor¬ 
rect  a  wrong.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  a  law  may  sometimes  en¬ 
hance  the  wrong.  Remember 
the  prohibition  amendment? 

"To  pass  any  kind  of  a  law 
keeping  youngsters  from  profit¬ 
ably  utilizing  their  spare  time 
(and  by  profitably  I  mean  that 
it  should  not  be  injurious  to 
health  or  scholastic  activities), 
is  actually  inviting  delinquency. 
Most  delinquency  is  caused  by 
youngsters  having  spare  time 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  it. 

Raises  a  Question 

“Why  is  it  considered  healthy 
and  educational  for  a  youngster 
to  run  races,  ride  a  bicycle  or 
deliver  circulars  free  for  the 
Boy  Scouts,  but  the  minute  the 
same  child  delivers  a  newspaper 
on  which  he  earns  a  profit,  on 
foot  or  by  bicycle  over  the  same 
territory,  in  the  same  length  of 
time  and  supervised  by  just  as 
good  authority,  it  becomes  an 
activity  that  corrupts  his  morals, 
breaks  his  health,  destroys  his 
scholastic  record  and  makes  a 
delinquent  out  of  him? 

“Newspaper  activities  nowa¬ 
days  are  supervised,  taught,  and 
explained  by  trained  personnel, 
who  are  themselves  parents,  the 
same  as  the  play  on  city  play¬ 
grounds.  Why  then  all  the  agi¬ 
tation  for  the  regulation  or  elim¬ 
ination  of  newspaperboys? 

“I  can  only  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  vested  interests  are 
pushing  their  own  buggies.  'The 
social  workers,  the  reformers, 
the  political  henchmen,  see  a 
vast  field  of  easy  jobs  on  which 
they  could  get  their  hands. 


“Labor  supports  such  activi¬ 
ties  only  because  it  has  been 
sold  a  bill  of  goods  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  jobs  are  waiting  if  the 
newspaperboys  were  eliminated. 
And,  not  analyzing  the  field 
thoroughly,  fall  for  the  hokum 
fed  to  it  by  social  workers,  re¬ 
formers,  do-gooders,  and  other 
misguided  folks  who  are  out 
only  for  their  own  goo<l  and  not 
for  the  good  of  the  youth  of  our 
land.” 

Heard  and  Seen  at  ICMA 

The  local  committee  did  much 
to  make  the  nearly  700  ICMA 
members  and  guests  forget  Chi¬ 
cago's  hot  weather  ( temi>ered. 
of  course,  by  the  cool  Lake 
Michigan  breeze)  with  a  full- 
round  of  entertainment. 

Beginning  with  a  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  on  Monday  ( under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Bill  Mox,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  the  conventioneers 
cooled  off  in  the  evening  with 
a  Lake  Michigan  boat  trip.  On 
Tuesday,  the  ladies  enjoyed  a 
fashion  show  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  engineered  by  Lou  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Chicago  Herald- Ameri¬ 
can. 

Shanahan  Missing 

The  entertainment  committee, 
including  Messrs.  Louis  Rose, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Arthur  Hall, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Clarence 
R.  Deuel,  Herald-American;  and 
Jack  Shanahan,  Sun-Times,  did 
themselves  proud. 

Jack  Shanahan  was  missing 
from  the  convention,  but  his 
friends  were  delighted  to  know 
that  he  was  apparently  making 
progress  in  his  treatments  at  the 
Wesley  Memorial  Hospitals  for 
arthritis,  in  which  a  new  type  of 
drug  was  being  administered. 
Jack  may  soon  be  able  to  throw 
away  his  crutches. 

Louis  Rose  presented  the  en¬ 
tertainment  numbers  at  the  ban¬ 
quet,  including  top  talent  in 
(Chicago.  He  announcetl  that  he 
had  been  selling  newspapers  be¬ 
fore  the  ICMA  was  founded  50 
years  ago.  “Don’t  ask  me  how 
old  I  am,  please,”  he  said,  “but  I 
began  selling  papers  when  I  was 
a  kid  of  nine — and  I  will  cele¬ 
brate  my  50th  anniversary  as  a 
regular  circulation  man  on  July 
4,  next  year,  for  I  got  into  it  on 
thait  day  in  1900.” 

Apologies  to  Byron 

Due  to  a  bit  of  unfortunate 
cropping  in  the  home  office, 
Byron  'Vedder’s  visage  was  elim¬ 
inated  from  a  group  picture, 
showing  a  threesome  enjoying 
their  luncheon  at  the  ICMA  di¬ 
rectors’  meeting.  (E  &  P,  July  2, 
p.  45).  Mr.  Vedder,  business 
manager  of  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier,  is  among 
the  missing  in  the  picture.  We’re 
sorry,  Byron,  for  you  did  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  banquet. 

Shown  in  the  picture  are,  left 
to  right,  Ralph  Cowan,  Toronto 
( Ont. )  Star,  Morrie  Shor,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call,  and  C.  K. 
Jefferson.  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune. 

To  Canada  in  1950 

Members  of  the  Canadian  Cir¬ 
culating  Managers  Association 
are  already  making  plans  for  the 
1950  ICMA  convention  at  Mur¬ 


ray  Bay,  near  Quebec  city.  The 
convention  delegates  will  go 
bv  boat  from  Montreal  down  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Murray 
Bay,  where  the  convention  will 
be  held  at  Manoir  Richelieu.  i 
The  schedule  covers  six  days — 
June  15  to  20  inclusive  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  stay  of  three  and  half 
days  at  Manior  Richelieu — all  at 
a  special  bargain  rate. 

Circulation  'Sales'  Managers 

ICMA  members  will,  no  doubt, 
give  serious  consideration  to  the 
proposal  that  they  change  their 
title  from  circulation  managers 
to  circulation  SALES  manager, 
as  suggested  by  Tom  Adams, 
Lexington  (Ky. )  Herald-Leader. 
Mr.  Adams  offered  some  good 
reasons  why  such  a  title  would 
more  clearly  cover  the  work  of 
circulation  managers,  but  there 
are  those  who  see  the  job  as 
being  even  more  embracing  than 
circulation  sales. 

Cite  Newspaperboys 

Edward  H.  Foley,  Jr.,  under¬ 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  “pre¬ 
sented”  ICMA  with  a  citation, 
which  he  forgot  to  bring  with 
him  from  Washington.  At  any 
rate,  the  citation  is  forthcoming 
and  is  presented  as  tribute  to 
U.  S.  newspaperboys  and  circu¬ 
lations  for  their  work  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  savings  bonds 
during  the  OpFKjrtunity  Drive. 

In  the  current  campaign, 
newspaperboys  have  distributed 
13,463,600  Treasury  department 
circulars  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
said  Mr.  Foley.  Some  165, 0(X) 
carrier  boys  from  331  newspa¬ 
pers  took  part  in  this  effort. 
During  World  War  II,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspaperboys  were  cred¬ 
ited  with  having  sold  over  two 
billion  10-cent  war  savings 
stamps,  he  added. 

School's  Out  Frolic 

Carriers  of  the  Denver 
( Colo. )  Post  recently  had  a 
chance  to  win  a  three-day  out¬ 
ing  at  Eldorado  Springs  by  get¬ 
ting  five  new  orders  to  attend 
the  School’s  Out  Frolic,  which 
combined  a  trip  with  a  picnic. 
Says  the  announcement:  “Hot 
Dogs  ( We'll  have  a  million  of 
’em!);  Pop  (You  think  Carter 
has  a  lot  of  pills?  Wait’ll  ya  see 
all  the  pop  we’re  gonna  have!) 

Ice  Cream  (enough  to  sink  a 
battleship-).” 

Scholarship  Plan 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-  I 
Express  has  announced  a  plan 
to  educate  at  least  10  C-E  car¬ 
riers  each  year  at  Buffalo  col¬ 
leges.  ^ 

The  program  started  with  two 
$400  scholarships  to  carriers 
who  “have  shown  the  best  quali 
ties  of  citizenship”  while  at 
work  on  their  routes.  Another 
carrier,  Edward  F.  Endres,  re¬ 
ceived  a  $400  scholarship  from 
Courier- Express  distributors. 

Next  year,  and  each  following 
year,  10  carriers  will  be  selected 
for  free  education  either  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo  or  Cani- 
sius  College.  They  will  be  picked  > 
on  the  basis  of  how  well  they 
manage  their  routes,  how  they 
stand  scholastically  in  high 
school  and  on  their  general  con¬ 
duct  as  young  citizens. 
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AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact  .  ,  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 

No  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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tb(  Hell  Box 


Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday'' s  Type 


“Elephants  Never  Forget” 

This  famous  misconception  is  the  basis  for  many 
interesting  stories — but  there  is  no  real  evidence  to 
support  it.  Experts  have  said  that  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  unusual  about  an  elephant’s  memory. 


“Lightning  Never  Strikes  Twice” 

Actually,  lightning — attracted  by  electrical  con¬ 
ductors — is  given  to  striking  the  same  places 
over  and  over.  The  tower  of  the  Empire  State 
Building  was  struck  sixty-eight  times  in  its  first 
ten  years. 


“Beware  of  Food  Left  in  Open  Cans** 

Wrong  !  A  popular  belief  about  canned  foods  so 
widespread  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  it.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  says,  “Keeping  the  food  cool  and  keeping 
it  covered  is  all  that’s  neces.sary.” 


“Canning  Destroys  Food  Values” 

A  widespread  fallacy.  As  shown  by  many  tests. 


canned  foods  retain  all  their  values — including 
vitamins — to  a  higher  degree  than  do  fresh  foods 
cooked  in  the  average  home. 


P'  Linotype  Research  announces 

New  developments 
to  cut  maintenance  costs— 
simplify  operation 


HERE  ARE  some  of  the  new  Linotype  improvements. 
These,  and  many  more,  are  supplied  at  no  extra  cost 
on  every  Linotype  now  being  shipped  from  the  factory. 

The  new  cam  construction  completely  eliminates 
wear  on  the  pot  pump  cam  surface  . . .  roller  rides  only 
on  hardened-steel  shoes  avoiding  any  maintenance 
problems;  a  new  adjustment  for  the  pot  pump  spring 
permits  simple  adjustment  of  the  plunger  pressure;  the 
Linolizing*  process  reduces  mold  maintenance.  These 
are  but  a  few  developments  from  Linotype  Research 
which  help  lower  operating  and  maintenance  costs. 

Other  improvements  (not  illustrated)  include  the 
new  delivery  slide  long  finger  which  requires  no  ad¬ 


justment  for  varying  lengths  of  lines;  a  mold  slide 
safety  which  stops  the  machine  instantly  if  anything 
interferes  with  forward  motion  of  mold  slide;  separate 
Micro-Therm  crucible  and  mouthpiece  controls  to 
provide  closer  temperature  regulation  and  adjustable 
orifices  to  simplify  the  initial  setting  of  the  new  gas  pot; 
a  new  delivery  lever  construction  that  permits  quicker, 
easier  adjustment  from  the  front  of  the  machine. 

And  there  are  still  many  more  improvements  al¬ 
ready  on  new  machines  ...  all  designed  to  cut  costs 
. . .  all  resulting  from  Linotype  Research.  It  is  Linotype 
Research  which  enables  your  Linotype  representative 
to  help  you  plan  a  more  efficient  composing  room. 


•TRADE  MARK—SURFACE  TREATMENT 


8€t  in  Linotype  Titnee  Koman,  Krbar  Bold  Condensed  an<l  the  Si>QrUin  family 


TO  CUT  MOLD  MAINTENANCE,  all  Linotype 
mold*  ore  now  Linolized.  This  new  process  pre¬ 
vents  metal  from  fusing  to  molds  and  reduces 
doily  maintenance.  Linolized  molds  moke  slug 
ejection  smoother  — cut  matrix  damage.  Linoliz- 
ing  is  free  on  oil  new  Linotype  molds. 


CLINOTYPE  =  LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


PERMANENT  ADJUSTMENTof  star  wheel 
friction  from  the  front  of  the  machine  is  as¬ 
sured  with  new  shaft  and  square-headed 
adjusting  screw.  Tension  is  changed  by  re¬ 
volving  the  screw  head  — star  wheel  itself 
can  be  used  for  making  this  adjustment.  A 
pin  prevents  nut  from  dropping  off  shaft. 
Replacing  star  wheel  on  shaft  locks  setting. 


TO  REDUCE  WEAR,  a  new  construction  for  pot  pump 
cam  allows  the  cam  roller  to  make  contact  only  with 
hardened-steel  shoes— wear  on  the  surface  of  the  cam  is 
eliminated.  The  plunger  is  raised  by  cam-shoe  action 
but  returns  to  normal  position  before  casting— no  ad¬ 
ditional  air  can  enter  pot  throat.  Top  illustration  shows 
the  roller  in  lifted  position.  The  bottom  photo  illustrates 
roller  making  contact  with  hardened-steel  shoe. 


EASY  ADJUSTMENT  without  tools 
of  pot  pump  pressure  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  with  new  handle  nut  located 
in  front  of  Linotype  base.  The  pot 
pump  pressure  may  be  maintained 
at  the  exact  setting  which  gives 
the  best  casting  results.  The  new, 
extra-long  pot  pump  spring  sends 
a  more  even  flow  of  metal  into  the 
mold  throughout  downward  thrust 
of  the  pot  pump  plunger. 


MR.  CONSUMER 

PROFESSOR  Colston  E.  Warne,  president 
of  the  Consumers  Union,  in  addressing 
the  First  District  AFA  conference  last 
weekend  revealed  an  amazing  acceptance 
of  the  role  of  advertising,  compared  to 
some  of  his  previous  utterances  attacking 
it  as  an  economic  waste,  but  he  still  took 
a  roundhouse  swing  at  so-called  abuses  and 
reiterated  his  demand  for  government 
grade  labelling.  He  wants  all  sorts  of  leg¬ 
islation  to  control  advertising. 

Prof.  Warne  made  quite  a  point  of  Con¬ 
sumers  Union  “testing”  policy,  standards 
and  specifications.  “We  are,  in  a  sense,  a 
counterpoise  against  exaggerated  advertis¬ 
ing  claims,”  he  said. 

Consumers  Union  has  250,000  members. 
There  are  more  than  140,000,000  consumers 
in  this  country,  more  than  half  of  which 
are  buying  things  in  the  market  place 
every  day.  Every  article,  whether  it  is 
sold  through  the  influence  of  advertising 
or  not,  is  tested  every  day  by  consumers 
in  that  market  place.  If  an  item  or  article 
or  package  of  food  does  not  measure  up 
to  the  tastes  and  desires  of  the  buyer  it 
probably  is  not  on  the  shopping  list  again. 
Every  advertiser  recognizes  that  fact.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  his  “high  pressure”  advertising, 
etc.,  he  knows  that  he  must  please  the 
public  to  stay  in  business. 

If  Consumers  Union  does  not  believe  it 
then  it  has  a  very  low  regard  for  the  taste 
and  intelligence  of  the  American  consumer. 
If  you  want  to  read  an  outstanding  reply 
to  the  anti-advertising  charges  of  Con¬ 
sumers  Union,  read  the  address  made  at 
that  same  AFA  meeting  by  A.  O.  Bucking¬ 
ham,  vicepresident  of  Cluett,  Peabotiy  & 
Co. 

NEWSPRINT  PENSIONS 

THE  American  Newspaper  Guild  conven¬ 
tion  was  told  last  week  that  newspaper 
publishers  could  finance  the  guild's  pen¬ 
sion  plan  if  publishers  would  tackle  the 
“newsprint  problem.”  Sam  Eubanks,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  said  the  publishers 
are  being  milked  by  newsprint  firms  and 
suggested  they  “join  with  us  in  a  program 
to  divert  the  profits  on  newsprint  to  pen¬ 
sions  for  all  newspaper  workers.”  Appar¬ 
ently,  he  meant  the  price  of  newsprint 
should  be  reduce<i. 

Well,  if  the  Guild  executive  has  a 
method  of  bringing  down  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print  we’re  sure  a  lot  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  would  like  to  know  about  it. 

Let’s  assume  the  newsprint  price  is  re¬ 
duced  and  publishers  add  the  difference 
to  profits.  The  Guild  wants  newspapers 
to  undertake  100%  of  the  financing  on  a 
pension  program  assuring  $175  per  month. 

We  think  it  would  meet  with  more 
success  if  the  employes  or  Guild  members 
were  required  to  contribute  toward  their 
own  pension  payments  along  with  manage¬ 
ment.  People  rarely  appreciate  things  they 
get  for  nothing.  If  they  had  a  hand  in 
preparing  for  their  own  retirement  they 
would  have  a  greater  interest  in  their  job 
and  in  the  organization  they  work  for.  The 
Guild  might  find  such  a  plan  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  than  the  present  something-for- 
nothing  proposal. 


Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made 
sorry,  but  that  ye  sorrowed  to  repentance. 

— II  Corinthians.  VII;  9. 


GOOD  ADVICE 

CIRCULATION  managers  were  urged  last 
week  at  the  annual  ICMA  meeting  in 
Chicago  to  stop  seeking  new  revenue  from 
subscribers  in  the  race  to  keep  ahead  of 
expenses.  Matt  Sullivan,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  gave  the 
advice,  based  on  an  opinion  survey  of  120 
newspaper  executives.  While  he  spoke 
to  circulation  men,  his  message  applies 
equally  to  publishers  and  business  man¬ 
agers. 

We  believe  the  average  U.  S.  daily  is 
worth  more  than  five  cents  to  a  reader. 
And  the  average  Sunday  is  worth  more 
than  15  cents.  But  the  shift  from  a  sellers’ 
to  a  buyers’  market  has  developed  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  newspapers  to  attempt  to  go  above  that 
price  at  the  present  time.  Some  executives 
refer  to  it  as  “the  law  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns.” 

As  much  as  some  executives  may  feel 
they  need  the  additional  revenue  that 
might  be  obtained  from  raising  circulation 
rates  it  would  be  wiser  for  them  to  be  cau¬ 
tious.  Mr.  Sullivan  stated  some  cate¬ 
gories.  including  mail  rates,  might  still  be 
increased,  but  he  warned  against  general 
price  increases.  Such  a  decision  might  ad¬ 
versely  affect  circulation  volume  which  in 
turn  would  increase  the  milline  rate  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Demands  for  reduced  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  might  result  in  breaking  down 
the  whole  revenue  structure. 

Publishers  must  stop  the  upward  spiral 
of  costs  rather  than  continually  seeking 
new  revenues  to  keep  ahead  of  expenses. 


NO  ROOM  FOR  THEM 

MAJ.  GEN.  Harry  Vaughan,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  military  aide,  returned  Wednes¬ 
day  from  a  Latin-American  vacation.  He 
was  met,  as  is  the  custom  for  people  of  his 
rank  in  government,  by  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers.  Instead  of  accepting  his  pub¬ 
licity  with  good  grace,  as  a  person  in  his 
high  position  should  have  done;  instead  of 
answering  questions  in  a  straight  forward 
manner  or  parrying  them  politely,  as  be¬ 
fits  a  Presidential  aide;  he  broke  out  into 
a  fit  of  personal  pique  cursing  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  punch  this  and  that  reporter  and 
photographer. 

Gen.  Vaughan  is  a  public  figure  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not  and  he  should  conduct 
himself  in  a  manner  befitting  his  position. 
If  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  do  so  he  ought 
to  be  replaced  by  someone  who  does. 


CANCER'S  TOLL 

CARLTON  MATSON,  of  the  Cleveland 

Press,  and  Forrest  Warren,  of  the  San 
Diego  Journal,  were  only  two  victims 
among  the  millions  that  have  fallen  to  the 
scourge  of  cancer.  But  they  were  unique 
because  they  had  the  tools  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  and  they  knew  how  to  use  them, 
to  arouse  others  to  join  the  fight  against 
this  terrible  killer. 

Mr.  Warren,  who  died  July  4,  and  Mr. 
Matson,  who  died  last  Dec.  12,  both  knew 
of  their  affliction  before  it  destroyed  them. 
Unlike  some  others,  they  wanted  to  be 
told  the  worst.  When  they  knew  their 
days  were  numbered  they  began  to  shed 
light  on  the  subject  that  too  long  thrived 
in  darkness,  ignorance  and  superstition. 
In  dispassionate  discussion  of  the  malig¬ 
nancy  that  was  destroying  them  they  made 
passionate  appeals  for  facing  the  truth  of 
the  disease  as  one  way  leading  to  event¬ 
ual  remedial  knowledge. 

These  two  men  won  victories  for  man¬ 
kind.  Lesser  men  have  quit  work  in  an 
attempt  to  enjoy  their  remaining  days 
when  they  knew  they  were  numbered. 
Not  so  these  men.  They  fought  to  the  last 
on  behalf  of  others  who  are  being  or  may 
be  struck  down  by  the  same  disease. 

Warren  and  Matson  didn’t  discover  any 
remedy  or  cure.  But  in  the  true  tradition 
of  their  profession,  these  journalistic 
noblemen  told  the  story — the  truth — until 
the  last. 

WHAT  IS  CENSORSHIP? 

A  READER  writes  accusing  us  of  incon¬ 
sistency  in  two  editorials  in  our  June 
25  issue.  One  condemned  the  censorship 
of  the  press  in  Hawaii  threatened  by  the 
longshoremen’s  strike  cutting  off  news¬ 
print  shipments.  The  other  editorial  sided 
with  those  newspaper  editors  who  did  not 
print  the  sordid  details  of  the  seduction  of 
Mrs.  Rutledge  and  expressed  the  opinion 
the  wire  services  should  edit  their  news 
with  the  same  principles  of  good  taste. 

The  reader  charges  we  assert  in  one  edi¬ 
torial  that  no  organized  group  should  be 
allowed  to  censor  the  news  and  in  the 
other  we  state  the  wire  services  should 
censor  the  news. 

This  is  such  an  unusual  misconception 
of  the  duty  of  an  editor  that  we  wonder  if 
others  could  possibly  have  the  same  view. 

Newspaper  editors  are  constantly  select¬ 
ing  news,  boiling  it  down,  reducing  an  in¬ 
coming  flow  of  millions  of  words  to  a  few 
thousands  for  publication.  Many  items 
and  many  paragraphs  are  weeded  out  in 
the  process  of  selecting  the  important  and 
eliminating  the  unimportant.  Laws  of 
libel  as  well  as  the  laws  of  decency  and 
good  taste  are  also  controlling. 

More  editors  should  pay  more  attention 
to  the  latter — decency  and  goo<l  taste. 
We  fail  to  see  how  the  gruesome  details 
of  a  sex  crime  can  add  anything  to  the 
simple  news  fact  that  the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted. 

That’s  news  editing  for  a  decent  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  reading  public.  We’d  like  to 
see  more  of  it. 
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MENTION 


Frank  Jenkins,  publisher, 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News,  and  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  ONPA,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Governor  McKay  to  a  sta¬ 
tute  revision  council. 

E.  B.  Aldrich,  publisher,  Pen¬ 
dleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregonian, 
has  been  reelected  president  of 
the  Oregon  State  College  foun¬ 
dation. 

Mrs.  Geral- 
D  I  N  E  Pasmus¬ 
sen,  business 
manager  of  the 
Austin  (Minn.) 

Herald,  was 
awarded  a  ‘de¬ 
gree”  of  D  J  S  , 
dist;ingui,shed 
Journalistic  ser- 
vice,  by  the 
First  District 
Eklitorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  re¬ 
cent  meeting  at 
Austin.  She  and 
her  husband,  Harry  Rasmussen, 
are  owners  of  the  Herald. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Alexander  Swan,  formerly  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News;  Foster  Peterson,  former 
ly  with  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe-News,  and  Harry  Harris, 
all  salesmen,  have  been  added 
to  the  display  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

George  A.  Farmer,  who  left 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  is  now  a  city 
supervisor  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror. 

Tom  Humes,  formerly  with 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  circu.ation 
manager  of  the  Pendleton  (Ore.) 
East-Oregonian,  replacing  Mrs. 
Loren  O’Gara. 

Dick  Horton  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Sandy  (Ore.)  Post  to  be  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Burley  (Id.)  Herald- 
Bulletin. 

Richard  Revenaugh,  who  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  Sandy  Post  as 
news  editor,  has  assumed  addi¬ 
tional  duties  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

James  B.  Warner,  for  the  past 
12  years  in  charge  of  the  local 
display  advertising  department, 
Janesville  (Wis. )  Gazette,  is 
now  also  sales  director  of  the 
classified  ad  department. 

John  K.  Ottley,  Jr.,  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  ( Ga. )  Constitution  and  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  has  become  an 
account  executive  with  Liller, 
Neal  &  Battle  advertising  agency, 
Atlanta.  He  is  a  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America. 

Chauncey  S.  Hurley,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Syracuse  (N.  Y. ) 
Herald  -  Journal,  Herald  -  Ameri¬ 
can.  was  elected  first  vicepresi- 
of  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
Central  New  York  at  the  annual 
meeting. 


A.  Vernon  Croop  is  the  new  chief 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers' 
Washington  bureau.  He  had 
been  acting  chief  for  six  months, 
filling  post  vacated  by  Cecil  B. 
Dickson.  Previously.  Mr.  Croop 
was  on  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  staff. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

George  Matthew  Adams,  Jr., 
who  was  telegraph  editor  and 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  is  now 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

Joseph  Egelhop  has  become 
financial  reporter,  Kathryn 
Ryan  a  society  reporter,  both  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Arthur  Sears  Henning,  cor¬ 
respondent  emeritus,  Chicago 
Tribune  Washington  bureau,  last 
month  marked  a  half  century 
with  the  paper.  In  1914  he  was 
named  Washington  bureau  chief, 
a  position  from  which  he  re¬ 
tired  last  January. 

Donald  W.  Werner,  formerly 
with  the  Windom  (Minn.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  will  cover  city  and  county 
news  for  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
(Wis.)  Tribune. 

Robert  R.  Sindorf  has  joined 
the  Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune 
as  head  of  its  Nekoosa,  Wis., 
bureau,  succeeding  James  P. 
Green,  who  resigned  to  be  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (Wis.)  Teller,  which  he  re¬ 
cently  purchased. 

Lloyd  Zellmer,  a  University 
of  Wisconsin  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  and  formerly  with  the  Toma¬ 
hawk  (Wis.)  Leader,  is  now  in 
charge  of  sports  for  the  Stevens 
Point  (Wis.)  Journal. 


Robert  C.  Bjorklund,  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  reporter,  leaves  this 
month  for  a  nine-week  trek 
through  Western  Europe  and 
Scandinavia  to  study  "cold  war  ’ 
problems.  He  will  write  articles 
for  the  paper. 

William  A.  Norris,  for  many 
years  civic  affairs  and  political 
reporter,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  has  started  a  semi-weekly 
column  for  the  paper  entitled 
“Milwaukee — Our  City.” 

Robert  C.  Dunn,  who  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Monroe  (Wis.) 
Times  several  months  ago,  has 
become  associated  with  Bruni- 
Miller  Co.,  as  manager  of  the 
building  supply  firms  retail 
division. 

Arthur  J.  Laack  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Park  Falls 
(Wis.)  Herald.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  school  of  journalism  and  was 
a  Yank  magazine  correspondent 
during  the  war. 

Ries  Tuttle,  Des  Moines  ( la. ) 
Register  &  Tribune  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor,  received  the  honor  roll 
award  of  the  Izaak  Walton  lea¬ 
gue  for  promoting  recreational 
resource  conservation. 

Don  Paris,  previously  sports 
editor  of  the  Lewiston  ( Id. ) 
Tribune,  has  become  Boise  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman  sports  editor. 

Richard  F.  Johnson,  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman  police  reporter, 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  became  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  born 
June  2. 

Bob  Glazier  has  resigned  as 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily  News 
sports  editor  to  be  sports  promo¬ 
tion  director  and  part  time  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wichita.  Kan.  He 
was  once  assistant  city  editor, 
Wichita  Eagle. 

Frank  Butala  has  left  Bill¬ 
ings  (Mont.)  Gazette  to  return 
to  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
where  he  plans  to  work  toward 
a  masters  degree  in  political 
science. 

Ed  Garner  has  resigned  from 
the  Billings  Gazette  news  staff 
because  of  illness. 

ViN  Corwin,  Montana  State 
university  graduate,  and  Ted 
Townsend,  of  the  weekly  Bill¬ 
ings  Herald,  are  additions  to  the 
Billings  Gazette  news  staff. 

Lonnie  Hudkins,  former  su¬ 
burban  editor  of  the  Ft.  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  is  now 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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with  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Cliff  Blackburn,  June  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  and  a  son  of 
Clifford  Blackburn,  Sr.,  who 
has  edited  Midwest  suburban 
papers,  has  become  a  Lubbock 
Avalanche  staffer. 

Bernie  Otten,  June  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
is  on  the  universal  desk  of  the 
Lubbock  Avalanche. 

William  Mooney  has  joined 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  as  re¬ 
porter.  He  was  previously  with 
the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Pete  Lisagor.  Chicago  Daily 
News  reporter,  who  has  been 
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studying  at  Harvard  under  a 
fellowship,  has  returned  to  the 
paper  after  a  year  s  leave. 

Maurice  F.  X.  Donahue,  re- 
writeman,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  resigned  to  study  for  a  de¬ 
gree  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Warren  W.  Schwed,  news 
editor  of  Science  Illustrated, 
which  suspended  publication 
June  30,  is  joining  Newsweek 
in  an  editorial  promotion  capac¬ 
ity.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  bureaus  in  Miami, 
Raleigh  and  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Doar,  former 
woman's  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  has  gone  to  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  as  society  editor. 

Dorothy  Cameron  has  been 
named  state  society  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
succeeding  Elizabeth  Blalock, 
who  resigned.  Miss  Cameron  is 
former  society  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (N.  C. )  Post. 

Jim  Rankin,  University  of 
North  Carolina  journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  has  become  a  reporter  for 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

Stan  Klevan,  College  of  Pa 
cific  graduate,  and  Ja.mes  P. 
Estes,  Jr.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  are  now  staffers  on  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 

Marjorie  Whearty  has  been 
moved  from  the  Tracy  bureau 
into  the  main  office  of  the 
Stockton  Record  to  replace  Mrs. 
Jane  Roberts,  who  left  for  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Betsy  Hopkins,  a  1949  grad¬ 
uate  of  Wesleyan  College,  has 
joined  the  woman’s  department 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

R.  G.  Jordan,  agricultural  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press,  has  received  the  District 
4  H  C^lub  award  for  outstanding 
contribution  to  4-H  Club  work. 

Joe  Miller,  formerly  of  the 
Champaign  (Ill.)  News  Gazette; 
Lewis  W.  Harris,  from  the 
Paris  (Tex.)  News,  and  John 
Ruckman,  from  the  University 
of  Texas,  are  recent  additions  to 
the  San  Antonio  Express  local 
staff. 

Allen  J.  Purvis,  who  had  been 
state  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
( Ind. )  News,  is  now  working  on 
the  San  Antonio  Express  copy 
desk. 

James  Coontz,  previously 
with  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  John  Patton,  Oak  Cliff 
(Tex.)  Tribune,  have  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  San  Antonio  Express 
sports  staff. 

William  Freeman,  back  from 
a  trip  abroad,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express-Evening  News 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  edi¬ 
tions,  with  headquarters  at  Har¬ 
lingen,  Tex. 

Howard  Hunt,  recently  of 
Southern  Methodist  University, 
has  joined  the  San  Antonio  Eve¬ 
ning  News  local  staff. 

Frank  Spencer,  sports  editor 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C). ) 
Journal,  has  been  appointed  a 
citizen  member  of  the  Bowman 
Gray  Stadium  committee. 

William  H.  Hossler,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  editorial  writer. 
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has  been  reelected  president  of 
the  local  Foreign  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Visser  is  now 
society  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Post. 

E.  Jean  Murphy,  Hartford 
( Conn. )  Courant  staffer,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Clark  University  Alumni  Club 
of  Hartford.  She  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Frank  P.  Murphy,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

Sidney  Norman,  mining  edi¬ 
tor  and  special  writer  of  the 
Toronto  ((Dnt.)  Globe  and  Mail 
since  1936,  has  taken  up  resi¬ 
dence  at  CJalgary,  Alta.,  where 
he  will  be  staff  correspondent 
of  the  paper  covering  mining 
news  of  western  Canada. 

Stanton  Patty,  a  1949  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  is  on  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News 
news  staff. 

Betty  Ann  Stevens,  who  had 
been  with  the  Kent  (Wash.) 
News-Journal,  is  new  assistant 
society  editor  of  the  Longview 
Daily  News. 

Gene  Killebrew,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  school  of  journalism,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Malheur 
(Ore.)  Enterprise. 

Mason  Buck,  recently  with 
the  Sacramento  ( Calif. )  Bee  and 
at  one  time  with  the  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advocate, 
has  become  an  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald  staffer. 

Al  Reed,  managing  editor, 
Corvallis  (Ore.)  OSC  Barometer 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Myr¬ 
tle  Creek  (Ore.)  Mail. 

Aleene  Barnes,  Glepdale  Col¬ 
lege  student,  is  with  the  society 
staff  of  the  Glendale  (CUilif.) 
News-Press  for  the  summer. 

Jack  Olsen,  who  had  been  a 
reporter  on  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  Trans¬ 
script,  a  legal  publication,  is 


now  on  the  general  assignment 
staff.  Son  Diego  Journal. 

Milton  Gralla  has  resigned 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Ardmore 
(Okla.)  Daily  Ardmoreite,  to  re¬ 
turn  home  to  Brooklyn.  He  also 
formerly  was  sports  ^itor  of  the 
Duncan  (Okla.)  Banner,  base¬ 
ball  broadcaster  for  southern 
Oklahoma  stations,  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Sooner 
State  Sportswriters'  Association. 

E.  L.  McDonald  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Tucumcari  (N.  M.) 
American-Leader  as  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  He  formerly  edited 
newspapers  at  Hobbs,  Gallup 
and  Roswell,  N.  M. 


Wedding  Bells 


Blair  C.  Bedient,  Dodge  City 
(Kan.)  Daily  Globe  advertising 
staffer  and  Mary  Roslyn  Pahl, 
of  Albion,  Mich.,  recently,  at  Al¬ 
bion.  The  bridegroom  is  a  son 
of  J.  C.  Bedient,  publisher,  Al¬ 
bion  Evening  Recorder. 

Pauline  “Penny"  Weight,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Ashland 
(Ky.)  Independent,  and  Thomas 

L.  Wuerdeman,  June  25.  Both 
are  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky. 

Wilma  Ruth  Claggett,  secre¬ 
tary  to  Managing  Editor  Ed  J. 
Dooley  of  the  Denver  ( Colo. ) 
Post,  and  Fred  William  Markle, 
a  University  of  Denver  student, 
June  10. 

Virginia  Glover,  copy  reader 
for  the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vin¬ 
dicator,  and  Delbert  Meredith 
Zoerb,  of  Armour  &  Co.,  July  1. 

Marjorie  Whearty,  Stockton 
((3alif.)  Record  staffer,  and  John 
Flaherty,  June  25. 

Barry  Morrison,  nightside  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  and  Dorothy  Greene,  re¬ 
cently,  at  Denver. 

Edward  H.  Lehman,  Denver 
Post  staff  writer,  and  Ruth  Gil¬ 
lespie,  daughter  of  the  late  Dean 

M.  Gillespie,  former  congress 
man  from  Colorado,  recently, 
at  Denver. 
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Profit  Lag  Continues 
In  Small  Dailies  Group 


By  J.  Edward  Gerald 

School  of  Journalism.  University  of  Minnesota 


Reports  to  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Survey  show  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  expenditures  by  non¬ 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers 
increased  more  rapidly  in  1948 
— just  as  in  1947 — than  incomes, 
on  the  average. 

In  conformity  to  these  trends, 
profits  for  more  than  half  of  the 
reporting  papers  (57.2%)  were 
smaller  in  terms  of  gross  income 
in  1948  than  in  1947.  The  profits 
ranged  from  1.2%  of  gross  in¬ 
come  to  41.8%,  with  a  median 
profit  of  14.42%. 

The  National  Newspaper  Sur¬ 
vey  this  year  received  reports 
from  77  newspapers  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheets  have  been  analyzed 
and  compared  with  those  for 
1947.  The  annual  report  of  the 
survey  is  being  printed  for  re¬ 
lease  July  15. 

The  year  saw  general  increas¬ 
es  in  production  costs,  not  only 
in  total  volume  of  expenditures, 
but  in  cost  of  producing  an 
average  page. 

The  43%  of  these  newspapers 
.showing  an  increase  in  profits 
had  a  median  increase  of  13.2' i. 
in  terms  of  1947.  Gross  receipts 
increased  in  all  cases,  the  larg¬ 
est  being  30%.  Only  three  news¬ 
papers  spent  less  than  in  1947. 

These  newspapers  reported 
that  30  to  59':  of  their  gross 
income  was  spent  for  salaries 
and  wages.  The  median  here  is 
43.3%). 

The  best  barometer  by  which 
1948  operations  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  those  for  1947  is  the 
cost  of  producing  an  average 
page.  Not  all  papers  reporting 
to  the  survey  can  be  included 
on  this  one  point,  but  46  papers 
out  of  51  reporting  showed  an 
increase  in  page  costs.  Five 
papers  showed  a  decrease.  The 
range  was  from  a  decrease  of 
12.4%  to  an  increase  of  35.9% 
over  1947  page  costs. 

The  survey  this  year  asked 
for  a  breakdown  of  total  man 
hours  so  that  overtime  costs 
could  be  obtained.  Only  17  pa¬ 
pers  could  furnish  this  informa¬ 
tion,  but  their  figures  show  that 
overtime,  or  premium  rate, 
costs  are  significant.  Here  are 
the  premium  rate  figures: 


Total 

7o  at 
Prem¬ 

Circulation 

Man 

ium 

Group 

Hours 

Rate 

3,000  to  4,000 

.  .  34,372 

4.53 

46,100 

9.16 

32,550 

11.00 

4,000  to  5,000 

.  68,160 

3.66 

64,043 

3.66 

5,000  to  6,000 

..  42,861 

12.62 

7,000  to  10,000 

.  .  86,981 

18.95 

68,710 

13.30 

10,000  to  15,000 

.  .103,193 

8.80 

100,492 

7.37 

131,995 

8.82 

130,808 

2.81 

87,127 

6.39 

149,639 

7.69 

15,000  to  20,000 

163,466 

5.09 

..  25,284 

4.84 

134,480 

4.46 
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The  premium  rate  data  show 
that  2.8'. V  is  the  minimum  over¬ 
time  figure  and  18.9  of  total 
man  hours  is  the  maximum  fig¬ 
ure.  Six  papers  report  overtime 
exceeding  5%  of  the  total,  7 
papers  show  between  5  and  10 'b 
and  4  papers  report  over  10%  . 

Incomplete  figures  on  general 
operations  forced  the  exclusion 
of  several  of  the  papers  from 
final  summaries.  The  data  are 
most  complete  for  papers  in  the 
7,000  to  25,000  circulation  class, 
and  for  representative  newspa¬ 
pers  in  this  group  the  following 
changes  are  noted  in  1948  fig¬ 
ures  compared  with  1947; 

Advertising  revenue  contrib¬ 
uted  a  smaller  share  to  total 
revenue  in  1948. 

Circulation  increases,  in  terms 
of  numbers,  averaged  6.6';b.  In 
terms  of  money  the  increases 
averaged  8.6%. 

The  average  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  produced  was 
9.35%. 

Local  display  advertising 
gains  averag^  17.8%,. 

National  advertising  income 
gained  an  average  of  16': . 

The  increase  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  averaged  20': . 

The  increase  for  total  adver¬ 
tising  income  was  an  average 
of  15.5'b,  and  the  average  in¬ 
crease  in  total  revenue  was 
13.7%. 

Advertising  expense  increases 
ranged  from  a  minimum  of  2.4') 
to  71.5%,  with  the  average  be¬ 
ing  26.2%  over  1947. 

Circulation  and  mail  expense 
increases  averaged  24.7' b. 

News  and  editorial  expenses 
increased  an  average  of  17%. 

Composing  room  operating  ex¬ 
penses  increases  an  average  of 
14.4'': . 

Press  room  expenditures  ( in¬ 
cluding  stereotype  expense  in 
some  cases)  increased  an  aver¬ 
age  of  19.5%. 

Newsprint  expenditures 
showed  an  average  increase  of 
27.6  %e.. 

The  average  increase  in  total 
expenditures  for  these  repre¬ 
sentative  newspapers  was  18.1%. 

A  previous  report  from  the 
survey,  which  is  supported  by 
a  grant  from  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  outlined  the  views  of 
the  participating  publishers  on 
the  outlook  for  1949.  In  mid- 
April,  50  publishers  estimated 
their  1949  business,  and  30  of 
them  predicted  a  decline  in  net 
earnings.  The  average  of  such 
predictions  was  7V&%.  Thirty- 
three  of  the  publishers  expected 
their  gross  business  to  equal  or 
to  exceed  1948  levels. 

■ 

Golden  Year 

Oxnard,  Calif.  —  The  Press- 
Courier  marked  its  golden  anni¬ 
versary  with  a  40-page  edition 
(June  29)  edited  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Grimes,  who  bought 
the  paper  in  1945. 
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NEW  OmCERS  OF  ANCAM 

Elected  at  Toledo  convention  oi  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Class¬ 
ified  Advertising  Managers:  Left  to  right — seated,  Walter  Campbell. 
Detroit  Free  Press,  first  vicepresident;  Frank  James,  St.Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  president;  Lester  Jenkins,  Seattle  Times,  second  vice 
president;  standing — T.  J.  Hougon,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch, 
treasurer;  Lee  M.  Hover,  Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette,  third  vice- 
president;  and  Arthur  Mochel,  Columbus  Citizen,  secretary. 


ANCAM 

President  James, 
left,  congratu¬ 
lates  William 
Leopard 

of  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Argus 
Leader  for  best 
promotion  of 
Nationol  Want 
Ad  Week.  Mrs. 
Leopard  helps 
husband  hold 
the  trophy. 


Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Sponsors  Boat  Race 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  has  come 
through  with  an  unusual  promo¬ 
tion  ...  it  sponsored  the  108- 
mi  1  e  Sentinel  -  Winnebagoland 
Outboard  Marathon,  conducted 
by  the  Wisconsin  Stock  Utility 
Outboard  Racing  Association 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Powerboat  Association. 

As  a  result  of  its  promotion 
through  articles  on  the  sports 
pages  of  the  Sentinel,  and  deal¬ 
er  cards  distributed  throughout 
the  country,  more  than  500  ap¬ 
plications  for  entry  blanks  were 
received  from  stock  utility  boat 
pilots. 

An  estimated  50,000  persons 
jammed  the  public  parks  and 
picnic  spots  along  the  race  route. 


Answer  Service 
For  Advertisers 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — A  want- 
ad  telephone  answer  service  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Mirror. 

Classifi^  advertisers  may 
\ave  a  special  telephone  num¬ 
ber  included  in  their  ad.  Re¬ 
sponses  are  recorded  and  re¬ 
layed  to  the  advertiser  at  his  or 
her  convenience.  There  is  no 
extra  charge  and  service  is 
available  around  the  clock. 


2-Year  Panel  Study 
Completed  in  Knoxville 

Knoxville.  Tenn. — The  second 
volume  of  the  Continuous  Con¬ 
sumer  Research  Panel,  a  joint 
project  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  University  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  Knoxville 
N ews-Sentinel,  covering  the  two 
full  years  194'7-48,  has  been  re¬ 
leased. 

This  study  follows  the  first  in 
format  and  content  except  that 
the  retail  classifications,  men’s 
and  women’s  clothing  and  soft 
lines,  have  been  omitted  and 
will  be  released  later. 

The  panel  consists  of  250  typ¬ 
ical  families  selected  according 
to  race,  home  ownership,  type 
of  dwelling,  income,  age,  census 
tract,  and  number  in  the  family. 
The  1940  census  was  used  as  the 
basis.  Panel  members  are  pe¬ 
riodically  reviewed  so  as  to 
maintain  validity  of  the  sample, 
the  News-Sentinel  said,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  monthly  reports, 
with  this  review  and  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  sample  “makes  the 
panel  an  excellent  tool  for  use 
in  measuring  what  the  Knox¬ 
ville  consumer  buys  and  wants.” 

The  report  covers  20  grocery 
and  10  drug  classifications  and 
shows  who  buys  what  and 
where. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  avail¬ 
able  from  John  Sorrells,  Jr.,  re¬ 
search  director. 
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SYNDICATES 

Column  Tricks  Make 
Friends,  Win  Readers 


By  Jane  McMaster 

A  YOUNG  MAN  in  Great  Neck, 
L.  I.,  apparently  feeling  no  mas¬ 
culine  aversion  to  the  pursuit 
of  personal  beauty,  recently 
penned  a  note  to  Beauty  Coun¬ 
sellor  Alma  Archer: 

“Dear  Miss  Archer,”  he  wrote, 
“I  am  no  great  shakes  in  a  bath¬ 
ing  suit  and  wonder  if  you  have 
any  personal  suggestions  for  an 
ex-G.I.  much  too  young  to  be 
bald.  You  would  probably  tag 
me  the  scrawny  type  with  knotty 
knees.” 

Miss  Archer,  author  of  the 
“Encyclopedia  of  Beauty  and 
Charm,"  was  pleased  to  hear 
from  Knotty  Knees.  It  was  in¬ 
dication  that  her  series  of  14 
articles  on  health,  beauty  and 
diet  in  the  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  had  attracted  male  readers 
through  discussing  personal 
charm  for  men  and  also  the 
womanly  attributes  that  appeal 
to  men. 

Fillips  ior  Old  Subjects 

To  an  outside  observer,  how¬ 
ever,  the  letter  indicated  a  cer¬ 
tain  pleasant  zaniness  that  might 
be  described  as  a  minor  trend 
in  syndicated  writing  these  days. 

Miss  Archer's  articles  of  about 
750  words  each  are  being  syn¬ 
dicated  by  Bell  for  release 
sometime  this  month. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  syn¬ 
dicated  bridge  column  that  puts 
the  accent  on  bridge  players  in¬ 
stead  of  strictly  on  the  bridge 
game. 

In  another  held,  a  teen-age 
column  has  taken  on  interna¬ 
tional  overtones. 

These  fillips  for  old  subjects, 
and  the  attempt  to  get  away 
from  the  stereotyped  in  stand¬ 
ard  features,  seem  all  to  the 
good,  in  the  way  of  gaiping 
reader  interest.  Editors,  iong 
convinced  that  woman’s  page 
features  have  little  masculine 
readership,  would  be  pleased  if 
they  were  proved  wrong.  (A 
step  in  this  direction  recently 
was  when  Josephine  Lowman, 
“Why  Grow  Old”  columnist  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  wrote  an  en¬ 
tire  week’s  copy  directed  at  an 
audience  of  men.  The  Boston 
Globe  front-paged  it  and  re¬ 
ported  excellent  response,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  syndicate. ) 

Miss  Betty  Betz’  teen-age  col¬ 
umn  for  King  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  has  had  an  inter¬ 
national  flavor  due  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  recent  trip  around  the 
world,  has  picked  up  a  lot  of 
grown-up  readers  as  a  result, 
she  says. 

In  addition,  a  new  slant  for 
an  old  subject  is  stimulating  to 
the  writer.  “I  wanted  to  do 
something  new,”  said  Miss  Betz, 
who  dispensed  bubble  gum  to 
children  in  foreign  countries 
during  her  trek,  as  a  good  will 
gesture.  (In  Istanbul,  she  was 
arrested  as  a  smuggler,  Turkish 
officials  holding  20-odd  pounds 
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of  bubble  gum  under  suspicion.) 

Miss  Betz  confined  her  report¬ 
ing  of  conditions  abroad  to 
those  affecting  youngsters.  But 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  faced  by  children  else¬ 
where,  her  news  had  depth. 
Teen-age  readers  in  America 
were  told  about  a  16-year-old 
Greek  girl,  now  in  a  guerilla 
prison  camp,  who  had  shot  25 
men  during  guerilla  warfare. 
Miss  Betz  visited  children’s 
work  camps  in  Poland  where 
she  said  the  girls  slept  in 
troughs;  she  was  an  observer 
at  Communist-backed  youth  ral¬ 
lies.  All  in  all,  her  reports  were 
a  far  cry  from  usual  teen  age 
offerings. 

William  E.  McKenney,  philo¬ 
sophical  NEA  Service  Card 
Authority,  who  believes  that 
“bridge  is  a  pastime,  not  a  busi¬ 
ness,”  uses  an  original  approach 
for  his  daily  columns.  His  col¬ 
umn  carries  the  usual  chart 
showing  North,  South,  East  and 
West — the  cards  they  held  and 
the  way  they  bid.  Before  a  col¬ 
umn  is  done,  Mr.  McKenney  has 
to-d  how  the  hand  was  played. 

But  he  starts  off  by  talking 
about  people — usually  celebri¬ 
ties,  telling  some  unusual  inci¬ 
dent  about  them.  (One  McKen¬ 
ney  scoop;  Morton  Downey’s 
mother  used  to  pay  him  a  nickel 
to  get  him  to  stop  singing  in 
the  bathtub.  i  His  items  are 
based  on  a  personal  interview. 

Quotes  as  Spoken 

Interviewee’s  like  his  column¬ 
writing  method,  according  to 
Mr.  McKenney,  who  dictates  all 
his  copy  in  front  of  the  inter¬ 
viewee.  Thus  the  person  knows 
what  will  appear  in  print  about 
him. 

In  the  McKenney  column, 
there  is  always  a  tie-in  between 
the  personality  discussed  and 
the  bridge  hand  of  the  day.  Fre¬ 
quently  Mr.  McKenney  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  celebrity’s  "system.” 

"I  am  the  only  bridge  author¬ 
ity  who  has  never  written  a 
bridge  book,”  says  Mr.  McKen¬ 
ney.  “I  want  to  be  free  to  write 
up  anybody’s  bridge  system.  All 
I  try  to  do  is  to  point  out  what 
helped  somebody  to  win  a  hand. 
This  column  is  bridge  as  it  is 
played — from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.” 

Mr.  McKenney  began  stress¬ 
ing  people  in  his  bridge  column 
in  January,  1948  on  a  trial 
basis.  Now  his  column  is  reg¬ 
ularly  personality-studded. 

Contest  Features 
On  Baseball  and  Gags 

King  Features  Syndicate  is 
offering  two  contest  features, 
“Grandstand  Manager,’’  and 
“Find-A-Title.”  which  a  news¬ 
paper  may  adapt,  using  its  own 
prizes  and  judges. 

"Grandstand  Manager,”  for  j 
release  July  31,  is  outgrowth  of  i 


the  idea,  rampant  in  most  ball 
stands,  that  any  given  fan  could 
do  a  better  job  than  the  manager 
of  the  team  out  on  the  field.  The 
contest  gives  the  grandstand  ex¬ 
pert  a  chance  to  try  his  skill  by 
posing  hypothetical  baseball 
problems. 

King  secured  the  sports  fea¬ 
ture  from  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  which  got  20,000  entries  by 
offering  baseball  tickets  as 
prizes. 

The  “Find-A-Title”  contest 
gives  would-be  gagmen  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  find  captions  for 
cartoons.  A  readership  tie-in  is 
the  fact  that  the  caption  must 
be  a  headline,  part  of  an  ad  or 
excerpt  of  a  story  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  cartoons  may  be 
run  anywhere  in  the  paper.  Or 
if  it  is  preferred,  the  contest 
can  be  a  classified  ad  booster  de¬ 
vice  in  which  case  the  captions 
might  be  derived  from  the  want 
ads  only. 

Two  newspapers  which  have 
used  the  feature  have  offered  a 
total  of  $250  prizes  weekly — a 
first  prize  of  $100;  second,  $25; 
and  25  prizes  of  $5  each. 

KFS,  which  leaves  the  prizes 
up  to  the  individual  newspaper, 
stresses  that  it  is  not  necessarj' 
to  offer  big  prizes  to  get  a  re¬ 
sponse. 

AP  Cartoonist  Likes 
To  Get  Into  the  Act 

Joe  Cunningham,  AP  News- 
features  artist,  is  expected  to 
get  his  gag  ideas  in  the  same  old 
way  when  his 
panel  feature 
“Hit  ’N’  Run” 
expands  from 
single  to  double 
column  begin¬ 
ning  Aug.  8. 

“Ham,”  as  he 
signs  his  car¬ 
toons,  has  a  pen¬ 
chant  for  get¬ 
ting  the  on-the- 
spot  flavor  of 
various  s  i  t  u  a  - 
tions.  So  last  Cunningham 
May  when  the 

circus  came  to  Madison  Square 


Garden,  the  hefty  comic  donned 
grease  paint  and  costume,  bal¬ 
anced  precariously  on  a  circus 
horse,  fell  off  an  elephant. 

“I  almost  broke  my  back,” 
says  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  now 
weighs  188  pounds,  down  con¬ 
siderably  from  his  220  pound 
average.  He  said  the  lowerage 
from  his  average  weight  is  due 
to  the  10  pounds  he  lost  on  the 
first  day  of  the  circus,  plus 
some  diet-inspired  reduction 
since. 

Mr.  Cunningham  got  into  the 
circus  through  Paul  Jung,  full¬ 
time  clown  who  wanted  to  see 
the  cartoonist  clown  get  ahead. 
The  cartoonist  enjoyed  being  in 
the  washing  machine  act,  and 
got  iileas  for  a  couple  of  car¬ 
toons. 

“I  don’t  use  gag  books  at  all,” 
says  Mr.  Cunningham,  as  he 
showed  up  some  scribbles  he 
had  put  on  the  back  of  a  manila 
folder  while  going  home  to 
Brooklyn  one  night.  “Ideas," 
he  said.  “I  just  happened  to 
think  them  up.” 

He  also  gets  ideas  from  com¬ 
ing  into  the  office,  talking  with 
the  crowd  there,  who  have 
learned  to  expect  the  unex¬ 
pected  from  him.  The  31-year- 
old  cartoonist  brought  the  office 
gang  hot  dogs  every  afternoon 
during  his  circus  stint  to  get 
them  in  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 
After  attending  the  dog  show, 
looking  for  gags,  he  brought  <log 
biscuits  back  to  his  co-workers. 

An  avid  Dodger  fan,  he  has  to 
be  a  spectator  at  baseball  games. 
But  he  got  some  good  practice, 
and  some  ice  gags,  a  while  back 
when  he  took  ice-skating  les- 
-sons  from  a  performer  in 
"Howdy,  Mr.  Ice.”  He  explained 
that  he  couldn’t  “get  into  the 
act  ”  since  he  didn’t  have  an 
Actor’s  Equity  card. 

Lack  of  a  card  will  also  keep 
him  from  trying  to  play  a  part 
in  the  Aqua  show  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  near  the  World’s  Fair  site. 
Mr.  Cunningham  expects  to 
hang  around  for  some  rehear¬ 
sals,  however,  and  thinks  he 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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who  inhabit  or  visit  it,  the  glamour  and  the  mis¬ 
ery.  Star  of  stage,  radio,  television  .  ,  .  all-round 
I  favorite  of  millions. 

Latch  on  to  ED  SULLIVAN  now!  Sample  proofs 
and  prices  on  request. 
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.  .  .  is  required  read¬ 
ing  for  newspaper 
space  buyers? 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


900%  More  Pictures 
At  8c  Per  Sq.  Inch 


The  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  has  scope  of  the  Nineties  in  that  no 
increased  its  picture  coverage  prisms,  lenses  or  mirrors  are 
as  high  as  900%  as  the  result  required. 

of  the  installation  of  a  Fairchild  The  object  of  the  wire  trans- 
Photo-Electric  Engraver,  Editor  mission  experiment  was  to  see 
&  Publisher  was  told  this  week  how  successfully  such  material 
by  William  W.  Ahlstrom,  photo-  can  be  handled  for  newspaper 
graphic  editor.  and  magazine  use. 

Extensive  use  of  the  machine.  .  ,  —  «*  . 

Mr.  Ahlstrom  said,  has  cut  the  Special  Exposure  Meter 
cost  of  engravings  to  approxi-  A  matchbox  -  size  exposure 
mately  eight  cents  per  square  meter  designed  by  General  Elec- 
i  n  c  h.  Approximately  20,000  trie  at  the  request  of  the  Po.ar- 
square  inches  of  plastic  cuts  oid  Corp.  for  use  with  its  “print- 
were  used  from  May  1  to  July  1.  a-minute”  Land  Camera  is  being 

Use  of  the  Fairchild  unit,  Mr.  produced  in  quantity  by  the  G-E 
Ahlstrom  said,  is  strictly  an  edi-  Meter  and  Instrument  Divisions, 
torial  function.  The  machine  is  This  new  PR  22  meter,  sold  by 
operated  by  Miss  Doris  Korba,  Polaroid  through  its  dealers,  is 
a  young  high  school  graduate  calibrated  in  numbers  from  1 
who  had  no  previous  newspaper  to  8  to  correspond  with  the  set- 
experience.  She  is  a  member  of  tings  on  the  Land  Camera, 
the  guild  in  the  classification  of  Weighing  only  two  ounces, 
photo-technician.  She  learned  to  the  PR-22  comes  equipped  with 
operate  the  machine  in  five  a  clip  which  permits  it  to  be 
hours.  mounted  on  the  camera. 

A  Fairchild  experimental  unit 

was  installed  at  the  Chester  5,000  New  Orleans  Pics 
Times  in  October,  1948,  and  a  Interviews  of  passengers  ar 
regular  machine  in  March,  1949.  riving  and  departing  New  Or- 
The  paper  recently  added  a  copy  aboard  ship  and  plane  by 

camera  to  its  equipment  to  re-  New  Orleans  Photo-News  Bu- 
size  pictures  suitable  for  plastic  ^eau  of  International  House 
engravings.  passed  the  5,000  mark  last  week. 

Mr.  Ahlstroni  said  the  me-  bureau  made  this  record 

chanical  department  uses  air-  only  a  year  and  a  half  of 

plane  cement  to  naount  the  en-  service  to  steamship  and  air 
gravings  on  metal  for  stereotype  ijnes  serving  the  Crescent  City 
printing.  to  newspapers  throughout 


TELEPHONE  SERVICE 
KEEPS  RIGHT  ON  IMPROVING 


3-Dimensional  Views  New  O 

A  PAIR  of  similar  photographs,  reau,  est. 
published  in  the  Denver  (Colo.)  a  branch 
Post  and  spliced  together  under  House  pi 
a  process  resembling  the  old  publicize 
stereoscopic  principle  of  grand-  through 
ma's  day,  were  sent  out  over  leans,  hai 
International  News  photo  wires  own  pho 
last  week  as  an  experiment.  ers. 

The  two  pictures  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Zephyr  being  greeted  by  ___ 

three  cowgirls  ais  it  emerged  $11,0011 
from  the  Moffat  tunnel  west  of  Indiana 
Denver  and  explanatory  ma-  Pulliam, 
terial  of  the  special  viewing  and  the  ■ 
process  developed  by  a  Denver  game  b 
commercial  photographer  were  basketbal 
accompanied  by  a  two  column  tucky  an( 
cutout  which  Post  readers  were  crowd  oi 
urged  to  clip  out.  When  the  when  it 
cutout  is  held  from  eight  to  ten  had  won 
inches  from  the  eye,  the  pic-  had  been 
tures  are  intended  to  fuse  to-  the  Blind 
gether,  creating  a  three-dimen-  by  the  St 
sional  effect. 

If  successful,  the  Post  plans 
to  install  the  idea  as  a  regular 

The  process,  patented  under 
the  title,  “Keyfo  Stereo,”  was  1  * 

developed  after  six  and  one-half  1  j 

years  of  experimentation  by 
Scott  Boggess,  Denver  photogra- 


Long  Distance  is  faster.  Calls  go  through  on  the  average  in 
1.6  minutes  — nine  times  out  of  ten  while  you  hold  the  line. 


Local  Service  is  better.  The  operator  answers  or  the  dial  tone 
comes  on  faster  than  at  any  time  since  before  the  war.  Calls 
go  through  promptly  and  accurately. 


Equipment  troubles  are  fewer  than  ever.  Those  reported  by 
customers  have  decreased  J5%  from  a  year  ago. 


liiE  big  construction  program 
of  the  Bell  System  has  resulted 
in  important  improvements  in 
tcleplione  service,  and  has 
brought  telephones  to  millions 
of  people  who  did  not  have 
them  before. 

Thou.sands  of  miles  of  new 
Long  Distance  lines  have  been 
added.  Many  cities  arc  now 
linked  by  networks  which  can 
carry  both  voice  and  television. 


New  and  modern  Western 
Electric  equipment— the  finest 
that  can  be  made— is  giving 
better,  clearer,  faster  service  to 
millions  of  telephone  users,  on 
c\ery  kind  of  call. 

T  here  has  never  been  so  great 
an  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  telephone  service  as  in 
the  past  three  years.  Still  more 
good  things  arc  ahead  for  we’re 
keeping  right  on  with  the  job. 


pher  and  head  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Photo  Co. 

The  experiment,  which  caused 
a  mild  sensation  among  Denver 
Post  readers,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Western  railroad's  dis¬ 
play  at  the  Chicago  Railroad 
Fair. 

The  Boggess  process  differs 
horn  the  plush-rimmed  stereo- 


PROMOTION 

Look  Into  the  Records 
For  Today’s  New  Slants 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

One  of  the  great  things  about 
this  country  is  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  last  frontier. 
You  have  only  to  study  the 
newspaper  market  promotion 
that  come  across  the  desk  week 
after  week  to  have  this  driven 
home  to  you  with  force  and  fact. 

This  week,  for  instance,  comes 
a  little  folder  from  the  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe~News.  It  reports 
what's  happening  in  the  Pan¬ 
handle,  in  the  way  of  business 
and  business  opportunities,  in 
the  face  of  the  new  oil  strike 
there. 

Now  oil,  one  would  have 
thought,  had  hit  its  last  frontier 
in  Texas  some  time  ago.  The 
Panhandle,  for  instance,  had  its 
oil  boom  away  back  in  1926.  But 
the  lads  have  simply  dug  a  lit¬ 
tle  deeper  this  time — and  come 
up  with  a  new  oil  strike,  deep 
oil.  9,000  feet  deep. 

And  so  there’s  a  new  business 
boom  in  Amarillo,  and  this 
means,  of  course,  another  new 
business  boom  affecting  a  large 
part  of  Texas,  which  never 
seems  to  be  without  some  boom 
or  other.  The  Globe-News  does 
well  to  promote  it  with  this 
folder,  but  it  seems  to  us,  too, 
that  the  boom,  especially  with 
all  the  gloom  talk  going  on  right 
now,  is  worth  more  promotion. 

But  it  isn’t  even  necessary  to 
dig  deep  into  the  earth  and 
come  up  with  a  new  oil  strike  to 
find  a  new  frontier  for  business. 
Up  in  Milwaukee,  for  instance, 
the  Sentinel  has  been  doing  a 
good  job  of  stimulating  business 
thinking  through  a  series  of  let¬ 
ters  signed  b^  Benn  Kay,  the 
advertising  director. 

The  letters,  starting  some 
months  ago,  called  attention  at 
holiday  time  to  the  business  op¬ 
portunities  that  lie  in  holiday 
issues  of  the  newspapers,  oppor¬ 
tunities  too  often  overlook^  by 
merchants.  Despite  the  lure  of 
other  activities  and  interests,  the 
daily  newspaper  continues  to  be 
the  big  lure  for  readers,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  day. 

In  a  letter  discussing  July  4th, 
Mr.  Kay  quoteii  a  local  mer¬ 
chant.  back  in  July,  1941 — ^be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor — to  the  effect 
that  “The  July  4th  Sentinel 
brought  us  phenomenal  sales.” 
He  quoted  others  who,  that  same 
year,  reported  sales  increases 
up  to  50%  in  the  post- July  4th 
period. 

The  evidence  is  strong  all 
around  us  that  business  is  sim¬ 
mering  down  to  a  more  normal 
condition  than  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  a  decade.  What  Mr. 
Kay  is  driving  at,  of  course,  is 
for  merchants  to  look  back  into 
their  experience — or  into  the 
records,  because  the  experience 
of  many  doesn’t  go  back  beyond 
Pearl  Harbor — and  revive  for  to¬ 
day’s  conditions  the  successful 
practices  of  those  times. 


The  whole  thing  makes  sense, 
of  course.  And  it  points  up  a 
fine  opportunity  for  any  alert 
promotion  department  to  start 
some  frontier  digging  of  its  own. 
Because  the  frontier  you  dig  up 
this  time  may  very  well  be,  like 
Mr.  Kay’s,  a  new  slant  on  old 
business. 

Price  of  Liberty 

A  GOOD  PLUG  for  its  editorial 
enterprise  is  made  by  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  States  in  a  mail¬ 
ing  devoted  to  a  series  of  edi¬ 
torials  it  ran  recently  denounc¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights  as 
a  renunciation  of  U.  S.  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  an  embracing  of 
socialism.  The  series  was  wide¬ 
ly  reprinte<i,  and  evoked  also  a 
wide  round  of  applause  from 
many  leading  citizens.  The 
mailing  consists  of  three  ex¬ 
hibits;  a  letter  of  praise  from 
U.  S.  Circuit  Judge  Joseph  G. 
Hutcheson,  Jr.;  quotes  of  praise 
from  U.  S.  leaders;  and  the  edi¬ 
torials.  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty,”  is  what  the 
folder  is  titled,  and  the  mailing 
was  fittingly  timed  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  about  July  4th. 

Rock  of  Truth 

Some  businesses  there  are, 
perhaps,  that  can  prosper  and 
survive  without  a  soul,  but  the 
newspaper  business  is  not  one 
of  them.  The  newspaper,  if  it 
is  to  prosper  and  survive  and 
serve,  must  have  a  soul  and  a 
conscience,  and  it  dare  never 
lose  awareness  of  them.  The 
soul  of  a  newspaper  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  its  cre^.  and  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  inspiring  ex¬ 
pressions  of  this  kind  was  made 
by  the  late  G.  B.  Dealey  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 
You  can  see  it  now,  carved  in 
stone  several  stories  high,  over 
the  entrance  to  the  new  Dallas 
News  building: 

“Build  the  News  upon  the 
rock  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
Conduct  it  always  upon  the  lines 
of  fairness  and  integrity.  Ac¬ 
knowledge  the  right  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  from  the  newspaper 
both  sides  of  every  important 
question.” 

A  picture  of  this  tarving 
makes  the  cover  of  a  brochure 
the  News  has  just  put  out  about 
its  new  building.  It  is  a  fine 
job,  full  of  goo<i  pictures  and 
interesting  text  showing  the 
new  structure.  But  the  cover 
remains  the  most  impressive 
part  of  it. 

In  the  Bag 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
promoted  international  goodwill 
and  understanding  recently 
when  it  entertained  32  teen-age 
foreign  students  representing  11 
different  countries.  The  Trib¬ 


une's  high  school  correspondents 
helped  take  the  visitors  through 
the  newspaper  s  plant. 

Die-cutting  helps  considerably 
to  give  interest  to  a  little  folder 
the  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar 
put  out  to  show  how  the  papers 
have  attained  “New  Peaks”  in 
circulation.  The  die-cutting,  of 
course,  is  in  the  shape  of  peaks. 

An  electrifying  layout  of 
swoops  and  swirls  makes  a 
broa^ide  put  out  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  second  annual  Televi¬ 
sion  and  Electrical  Living  Show 
section  command  attention.  The 
section  coincides  with  the  show, 
of  course.  The  broadside  car¬ 
ries  along  with  it  a  tiny  minia¬ 
ture  of  last  year’s  section. 

Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times  have  issued  a  new 
standard  market  data  folder 
which  contains  all  latest  data, 
including  helpful  maps,  about 
the  Louisville  market. 

Impressive  broadside  is  put 
out  by  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  reporting,  in  text  and 
pictures,  the  success  of  its  an¬ 
nual  Tournament  of  Orators, 
held  this  year  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  House. 

Chairs  at  the  Fair 

’The  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus 
has  a  booth  annually  at  the 
County  Fair.  Instead  of  a  news¬ 
paper  display  there  is  one  per¬ 
son  on  duty  at  a  small  informa¬ 
tion  desk  and  the  rest  of  the 
space  is  given  over  to  chairs  to 
provide  rest  for  the  foot-weary 
fair-goers. 

How's  My  Voice? 

In  order  to  assist  the  personnel 
who  serve  the  public  at  the  in¬ 
formation  desk,  classified  and 
circulation  counters  to  improve 
their  sales  approach  and  encour¬ 
age  a  pleasant  modulation  of 
voice,  the  Pendleton  (Ore.) 
East-Oregonian  makes  recordings 
of  those  persons'  voices.  The  in¬ 
dividuals  can  play  them  back  in 
a  room  alone  and  study  the  mis¬ 
takes  they,  in  many  cases,  didn't 
realize  they  were  making. 

Thumbnail  Emblems 

The  Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Her¬ 
ald  and  Journal  have  had  6-em 
cuts  engraved  of  emblems  of 
the  city’s  9  civic  clubs  and  are 
inserting  them  in  all  news 
stories  on  activities  of  Kiwanis, 
Rotary,  Lions,  Civitans  and 
other  organizations,  in  addition 
to  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
American  Legion  emblem  cuts 
for  use  in  stories  on  these  or¬ 
ganizations. 

■ 

Earl  Wilson  Boosts 
B.  W/s  Home  Toivn 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — Earl  Wil¬ 
son,  syndicated  Broadway  col¬ 
umnist,  came  from  New  York 
by  plane  June  22,  then  rode  in 
a  horse-drawn  carriage  to  Hotel 
Sterling  for  an  Advertising  Club 
luncheon  where  he  paid  tribute 
to  local  boys  who  have  won 
fame. 

Sharing  the  spotlight  with 
Mr.  Wilson  was  his  noted  B.W. 
— the  former  Rosemary  Lyons 
of  Wilkes-Barre. 
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Plane-to-Ship 
Delivery  Made 
By  N.  Y.  HT 

Two  hundred  copies  of  the 
Sunday  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  were  dropped  by  helicop¬ 
ter  on  a  ship  approaching  New 
York  harbor  recently.  The 
feat  is  claimed  as  the  first  shore- 
to-ship  delivery  of  newspapers 
by  air. 

Arranged  by  Miss  Gladys  Dra¬ 
per  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  and  sponsored  by  the  As- 
tor  and  Ritz-Carlton  Hotels,  the 
air-to-deck  unloadings  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  a  regular  schedule,  the 
HT  said.  Richard  Pinkham  is 
circulation  manager. 

Occasion  for  the  first  effort  was 
the  arrival  on  its  maiden  voyage 
of  the  Italia  ( formerly  the  Swe¬ 
dish  Line’s  Kungsholm).  Noti¬ 
fied  beforehand,  passengers  and 
crew  crowded  the  Italia’s  deck 
as  it  neared  Ambrose  Point. 
Pilot  George  Callahan  had  to 
wave  them  aside  and  make  a 
second  run  before  he  could  de¬ 
posit  his  cargo. 

■ 

W.  Hartford  Ne'ws 
Gets  Excellence  Prize 

Gillette  Castle  State  Park, 
Conn. — The  West  Hartford  News 
was  awarded  the  trophy  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  in  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Editorial  Association’s  fourth 
annual  newspaper  contest. 

The  award  was  presented  to 
Bice  Clemow,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper,  by 
Harry  Franklin  Morse,  who  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  June  24. 

The  West  Hartford  News  also 
won  the  plaque  for  the  best 
editorial  in  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  Connecticut. 

Honorable  mentions  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  went  to  the 
Fairfield  News  and  New  Canaan 
Advertiser. 

The  Lakeville  Journal,  which 
last  year  won  first  prize  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence,  received  the 
trophy  for  mechanical  excel¬ 
lence.  Other  awards;  Windham 
County  Observer,  community 
service;  Deep  River  New  Era, 
feature  story;  Westporter-Her- 
ald,  most  interesting  picture  and 
the  best  human-interest  story; 
Southington  News,  greatest  im¬ 
provement  during  the  year. 

■ 

Dailies  in  8  Cities 
Boost  Charity  Games 

Chicago — Daily  newspapers  of 
eight  cities  are  co-sponsoring  a 
series  of  baseball  games  with 
motion  picture  personalities  for 
the  various  newspaper  charities. 
The  Motion  Picture  Relief  Fund 
and  the  City  of  Hope  Hospital 
share  in  the  proceeds. 

A  two-week  tour  starting  July 
9  with  more  than  30  movie  play¬ 
ers  will  include  contests  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  Cleveland  Press, 
Washington  Post,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  all  Boston  newspapers. 
The  first  game  has  already  been 
played  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Loencv  Network's  agency  group  s  move  toward  ex- 

pansion  in  organization  and 
etup  Is  Revised  services.  As  a  first  step  in  this 

A  change  in  the  management  direction,  Frank  Japha  has  been 
:  the  National  Advertising  hired  as  executive  secretary  of 
gency  Network,  in  which  the  the  Network.  He  is  the  founder 
anaging  directorship  and  own-  ^he  Network.  He  fonnerly 
ship  of  the  Network  has  been  headed  h^  own  advertising 
ansferred  from  Oakleigh  R.  agency  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Head- 
rench,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the  Quarters  remain  in  St.  Louis. 


International 
Code  of  Ethics 
Is  Explained 


Maryland  Gag 
Rules  Deleted 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  The  Mary¬ 
land  Court  of  Appeals  was  to 
issue  a  mandate  July  9  striking 
out  key  sections  of  Baltimore 
court  rules  restricting  publica¬ 
tion  of  crime  news. 

That  was  affirmed  June  30 
when  Chief  Judge  Ogle  Mar- 
bury  denied  a  petition  for  delay 
from  Attorney  General  Hall 
Hammond.  Mr.  Hammond  asked 
the  court  to  hold  up  the  order 
since,  he  said,  he  wants  to  ask 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  review  the  reversal. 


Montreal,  Que.  —  Success  of 
advertising  depends  on  public 
confidence.  Therefore  no  adver¬ 
tising  practice  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  which  tends  to  impair 
that  confidence.  This  was  the 
declaration  of  faith  of  the  code 
of  standards  of  advertising  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  International  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  adopted  at  its 
Quebec  Conference. 

Members  of  the  Montreal 
group  of  the  Association  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  Advertisers,  meeting  last 
week,  heard  the  rules  explained 
by  Alan  Whitworth,  adviser  to 
the  committee  which  established 
the  code. 

Some  of  the  rules,  he  said, 
will  protect  citizens  from  un¬ 
scrupulous  advertisers  who  put 
their  own  interests  before  the 
public  good.  The  code  provides: 

Advertising  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  conform  to  both  laws 
and  the  moral  and  esthetic  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  publishing  coun¬ 
try. 

Advertising  must  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  superstition  or 
credulity  of  the  general  public. 
It  should  tell  the  truth  about 
five  things:  the  character,  price, 
services  and.  personal  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  article  and 
the  quality  ef  competing  goods. 

The  code  specifically  points 
out  the  responsibility  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  for  fictitious  personal 
recommendations  or  testimon¬ 
ials. 

The  code  has  already  been 
approved  by  Sweden,  the  United 
States,  Belgium,  Britain  and 
France,  Mr.  Whitworth  said. 

The  Quebec  conference  also 
laid  the  foundation  for  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  International 
Council  of  Advertisers,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  I.C.C. 

Six  countries  submitted  re¬ 
ports  of  their  advertising  or¬ 
ganization  which  the  I.C.C.  coun¬ 
cil  will  use  as*  a  guide  to  fur¬ 
ther  research,  said  Mr.  Whit¬ 
worth. 

The  code  was  in  the  making 
for  a  period  of  several  years, 
and,  prior  to  the  recent  endorse¬ 
ment  at  Quebec  City,  had  al¬ 
ready  been  in  use.  All  ad  asso¬ 
ciations  in  Sweden  have  for¬ 
mally  accepted  the  code,  and  in 
Belgium  it  is  posted  in  many  de- 


of  death,  rather  than  waiting  for  “proof 
of  death”  as  was  formerly  the  practice. 
Thus,  the  check  can  be  delivered  to  the 
beneficiary  the  moment  proof  of  death  is 
presented  at  the  agency  office.  This  new 
procedure  has  resulted  in  considerably 


Comments  like  that  from  all  over  the 
country  more  than  reward  our  efforts  to 
pay  death  benefits  with  all  possible  speed. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  life  insurance 
proceeds  should  reach  the  deceased’s 
family  in  time  to  alleviate  financial  wor- 


partment  stores. 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  president 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  and  a 
U.  S.  delegate  to  the  meeting, 
declared  that  another  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  advertising  is  “to 
operate  with  ever-increasing  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  distribution  of 
goods  and  services.”  He  posed 
the  queston  whether  the  future 
of  advertising  will  depend  on  a 
"far  greater  force” — the  ability 
of  advertising  men  and  women 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
their  profession. 

Representatives  of  the  U.  S. 
Council  attending  the  meeting 
were,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Lar¬ 
mon:  Fre<lerick  K.  Leisch,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  A.  C. 
Nielsen  Co.;  A.  R.  McGill  of 
Young  &  Rubicam:  and  Arthur 
C.  Nielsen,  president  of  the  Niel¬ 
sen  firm 


ries  during  a  very  critical  period. 

Under  a  newly  adopted  system,  a  check 
is  mailed  to  our  local  agency  office  as  soon 
as  the  Home  Office  receives  informal  word 


speedier  delivery  of  checks. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  ways  of  speed¬ 
ing  up  and  improving  our  service  to  our 
policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  oF  NEW  YORK 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Adman-Showman 
To  Run  TV  for  NBC 


By  Jerry  Walker 

One  for  the  money,  two  for 
the  show  ...  a  man  with  a  long 
career  in  entertainment  and  ad¬ 
vertising  will  run  the  television 
end  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  beginning  Aug.  1. 

He  is  Sylvester  L.  (Pat) 
Weaver,  Jr.,  who  is  resigning  as 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
radio-TV  for  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.  to  become  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  TV  for  NBC. 

Long  before  he  ever  became 
an  agency  VP,  much  less  a  net¬ 
work  VP,  Mr.  Weaver  was  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  Fred  Allen  Show. 
That  was  back  in  1935,  after  he 
had  been  a  writer-producer  and 
program  manager  tor  the  CBS- 
Don  Lee  network  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Lucky  Strike  Adman 

In  1938,  Mr.  Weaver  went  to 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.  to 
take  charge  of  Lucky  Strike  ad¬ 
vertising  and  soon  became  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  a  job  he 
held  until  1947  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Y  &  R. 

On  leave  from  LS  MFT  from 
1941  to  1945,  Mr.  Weaver  served 
as  radio  director  for  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs.  then  as  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  of  an  escort  vessel  with 
the  Fourth  Fleet,  and  finally  as 
program  manager  of  Armed 
Forces  Radio  Service  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  He  produced  “Command 
Performance"  for  radio  through 
V-J  Day. 

NBC  President  Niles  Tram¬ 
mell  also  announced  that  Frede¬ 
ric  W.  Wile,  Jr.,  operations  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Y  &  R  radio¬ 
video  department,  is  moving 
over  to  NBC  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Weaver.  During  the  war,  Mr. 
Wile  was  associate  director  of 
information  for  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  and  served 
with  the  Navy.  He.  too.  has 
had  Hollywood  experience. 

Videotown  Report 

By  next  January,  there  will 
be  one  television  set  for  every 
five  families  in  Videotown,  se¬ 
cret  test  community  near  New 
York  which  Newell-Emmett. 
Inc.  uses  for  a  study  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  market.  The  latest  study 
showed  the  average  family 
spent  $45  in  1948  for  video  sets, 
representing  an  average  price 
per  set  of  $384. 

News  with  Quiz  Twist 

George  F.  Putnam,  radio  news 
commentator,  has  developed  a 
DuMont  TV  show.  “News  and 
Clues.”  in  which  stay-at-homes 
get  a  three-way  chance  for 
prizes,  if  he  phones  them.  First 
they  are  asked  to  identify  two 
celebrities;  next  to  answer 
questions  based  on  a  “capsule 
summary”  of  the  day’s  news; 
and  finally,  to  identify  news 
pictures. 


Unified  Command 

RESPONsiBniTY  and  organiza¬ 
tion  for  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  public  affairs  shows  have 
been  unified  for  both  radio  and 
television. 

Said  President  Frank  Stan¬ 
ton;  "While  television  adds  a 
new  dimension,  and  new  tech¬ 
niques  of  presentation,  to  public 
affairs  broadcasts,  the  ideas, 
subjects  and  personalities  which 
public  affairs  broadcasts  deal 
with  are  the  same  for  radio  and 
television.” 

‘Vague*  .  .  .  ‘Partisan* 

Directors  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  have  re¬ 
corded  their  displeasure  with 
the  scrapping  of  the  Mayflower 
Rule.  'The  FCC’s  new  policy 
of  permitting  radio  stations  to 
editorialize  is  “vague”  and 
“utterly  unenforceable.”  ACLU 
told  Congress.  It  invites  sub¬ 
version  of  a  public  facility  to 
the  promotion  of  private  and 
partisan  ends,  declared  the 
memorandum  prepared  by 
James  Lawrence  Fly.  former 
FCC  chairman. 

ANPA  Favors  Bill 

American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  put  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  Section  14 
of  S-1973.  the  McFarland  Bill 
to  reorganize  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

“We  feel.”  wrote  Cranston 
Williams.  ANPA  general  man¬ 
ager,  to  Senator  McFarland, 
"this  proposed  addition  to  the 
law  is  most  desirable.  It  would 
prevent  the  Commission  from 
repeating  its  conduct  in  the 
past.” 

The  act  would  prohibit  dis¬ 
crimination  against  newspaper 
applicants  for  radio  station  per¬ 
mits. 

Notes  of  Interest 

Controlling  interest  in 
WALE.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  will 
be  acquired  by  Bristol  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  if  FCC  approves. 
Bristol,  of  which  Basil  Brewer 
is  vicepresident  and  treasurer, 
is  linked  with  E.  Anthony  & 
Sons,  Inc.  WALE  would  be¬ 
come  sister  station  to  WNBH 
and  WFMR.  New  Bedford,  and 
WOCB  and  WOCB-FM.  Cape 
Cod. 

*  *  * 

FCC  approval  also  has  been 
asked  for  sale  of  li^IB,  New 
York,  by  Dorothy  Schiff.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Post 
Home  News,  to  a  group  which 
includes  Morris  Novik,  onetime 
radio  consultant  to  the  late 
Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia.  New 
firm  plans  special  programming 
for  Negro  and  Jewish  audiences. 

*00 

Drew  Pearson  dons  a  new  hat 
in  September,  when  Adam  Hat 
Stores,  Inc.  takes  over  sponsor¬ 


ship  of  his  broadcasts.  Until 
then,  Mr.  Pearson  wears  a  Lee 
hat. 

*00 

David  A.  Kyle,  a  captain  in 
the  Air  Reserve,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Monticello  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  News  and  owner- 
publisher  of  the  Sunday  News- 
Republican,  is  assisting  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  study  dealing  with  tele¬ 
vision  and  its  application  to  the 
Air  Force. 

*  «  » 

On  Saturday,  June  18,  KMCM 
began  broadcasting  as  the  cli¬ 
max  of  three  years  of  planning 
and  construction.  The  station 
is  owned  by  the  McMinnville 

(Ore.)  Telephone  Register 

which  published  a  12-page  tab¬ 
loid  section  on  its  new  station. 
Lou  Gillette,  formerly  with 
KPOJ-The  Journal,  Portland, 

Ore.,  is  manager  of  the  station. 

0  0  0 

Superior  (Wis. )  Evening 

Telegram’s  WEBC  has  applied 
for  a  permit  to  construct  a  tele¬ 
vision  station.  It  would  be  the 
first  in  the  area.  WEBC  has 
been  on  the  air  since  1924. 

*  *  « 

Allen  Rich,  who  writes  “The 
Listening  Post”  radio  column  for 
North  Hollywood  (C^lif. )  Val¬ 
ley  Times,  will  write  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  quiz  show,  "Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,”  to  be  broadcast 
from  the  stage  of  a  drive-in 
theater.  Six  contestants  will 
start  out  answering  questions 
and  advance  upward  from  copy 
boys  to  various  jobs  on  the 
mythical  newspaper  until  they 
bwome  city  editors.  City  editors 
will  interview  a  surprise  guest 
star — a  big  name  entertainer. 
The  best  ad  lib  interviewer  will 
become  managing  editor  and 
take  home  the  prizes.  Questions 
to  be  asked  will  be  taken  from 
the  columns  of  the  Valley  Times. 

Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News  and 
Charlotte  Observer  will  co¬ 
sponsor  the  Carolinas’  premier 
television  show  July  14-16.  For¬ 
rest  Collier,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  News  is  chair¬ 
man. 

*  «  * 

Appointment  of  a  six-man 
board  of  experts  to  give  practical 
answers  to  readers'  questions 
concerning  television  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Los  Angeles 
( Calif. )  Examiner.  The  board's 
services  will  tie  in  with  a  large- 
scale  television  section  promo¬ 
tion  headed  by  Pat  Hogan,  tele¬ 
vision  editor.  The  paper  has 
begun  inviting  readers  to  a.sk 
questions  or  pose  problems  con¬ 
cerning  television. 


Which? 

.  .  .  trade  paper  is 
the  true  Newspaper 
Advocate  ior  media 
directors? 
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may  be  able  to  get  on,  and  may¬ 
be  off,  the  diving  board  a  time 
or  two. 

He  has  recently  returned  from 
a  railroad  trip  to  Vermont  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  group  known  as  Rail¬ 
road  Enthusiasts,  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  Highpoint  of  the 
trip  was  a  stop-off  at  the  freight 
yards,  where  railroad  fans 
could  toot  whistles,  explore 
cabooses,  investigate  round- 
houses,  etc. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  who  is  a 
Pratt  Institute  art  graduate  and 
was  with  Yank  during  the  war, 
says  he  sometimes  dashes  off  a 
cartoon  in  as  little  as  10  minutes. 
“You  have  to  draw  them  quick¬ 
ly,”  he  says.  “If  you  work  too 
long  over  a  cartoon,  you’re  lia¬ 
ble  to  kill  it.” 

“Hit  ‘N’  Run”  started  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1947. 

News  Note 

Two  teen-age  youths  trading 
phone  numbers  in  the  comic 
strip,  “Bobby  Sox,”  (  Consoli¬ 
dated  News  Features),  pub¬ 
lished  Sunday,  June  26,  in  the 
San  Diego  (Calif,)  Union  set  off 
a  flurry  of  telephone  calls  to 
the  home  of  a  doctor  and  his 
wife. 

One  of  the  numbers  was  that 
of  “Josephine — Bayview  5085.” 
For  days  after  the  strip  ap¬ 
peared,  chuckling  teen-agers 
called  that  number  in  San 
Diego,  asked  for  “Josephine,” 
then  hung  up.  The  residents 
finally  appealed  to  the  paper  to 
publish  a  story  saying  that 
Josephine  didn't  live  there. 

■ 

New  Compass  M.E. 

Sydney  Penner  was  named  as 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Compass  this  week,  mov¬ 
ing  up  from  news  editor,  a  post 
he  had  held  since  the  paper 
started  May  16.  He  will  assume 
some  manageriaLduties  handled 
by  Publisher  -  Editor  T.  O. 
Thackrey. 


Friendly  Neighbors 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  week  urged  public 
contributions  to  the  Fresh  Air 
Fund  conducted  by  “our  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  Herald  Tribune.” 


LIBEL 

Invasion  of  Privacy 
Plagiarism  -  Piracy  - 
Copyright 

INSURANCE 

For  the  Wise  Publisher 

OUR  UNIQUE  EXCESS  POLICY 
providts  adequate  protection. 
Surprisingly  inexpensive. 
CARRIED  NATIONWIDE 

For  details  and  quotations 
write 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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More  Changes 
Made  in  Staff 
On  Denver  Post 

Denver,  Col.  —  Several  shifts 
have  been  made  in  the  editorial 
room  of  the  Denver  Post  follow¬ 
ing  a  shuffle  of  the  paper's  top 
posts. 

Jack  M.  Crandell  was  named 
news  editor,  filling  the  spot 
vacated  when  Ed.  J.  Dooley,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor,  was  promoted 
to  managing  editor.  Managing 
Eilitor  Alexis  McKinley  became 
assistant  to  the  publisher  June  1. 

Mr.  Crandell  was  news  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Herald-American 
before  coming  to  the  Post  in 
March,  1948. 

Another  shift  in  posts  was 
made  when  Bill  Beardshear,  for¬ 
mer  slotman  and  veteran  of  18 
years  on  the  Post,  took  over  as 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  section,  replacing  Palmer 
Hoyt,  Jr.,  son  of  the  paper  s  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  who  left  to 
take  a  position  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

Hugh  Kane,  Jr.,  makeupman. 
took  over  the  slot  on  the  copy 
desk  and  Bill  Rollingson,  for 
three  years  on  the  rim,  was 
named  his  assistant. 

Newcomers  on  the  staff  are: 

Harold  Tufty,  who  worked  in 
the  Tufty  News  Bureau  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  one  year  ( a  news 
agency  owned  and  operated  by 
his  mother),  now  on  the  federal 
run. 

James  Kelley,  formerly  news 


editor  of  the  Laramie  (Wyo. ) 
Boomerang,  makeup. 

Bob  Swan,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
copydesk. 

Wayne  Phillips,  24,  graduate 
of  Harvard  University,  who 
holds  a  master’s  degree  from 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  reporter. 

Charles  Eberhardt,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Harvard  University  and 
former  chief  of  the  Albany 
( Ore. )  Democrat-Herald  sports 
department,  reporter. 

Copyreader  James  Ashe  is 
back  at  work  after  undergoing 
six  minor  and  two  major  opera¬ 
tions  to  combat  a  sickness  he 
contracted  from  sandfly  bites 
during  a  two-month  stay  in 
Latin  America  and  the  British 
West  Indies  last  summer. 

■ 

Pulse,  Inc.  Compiles 
Italian  Market  Data 

The  first  survey  of  the  Italian 
market,  numbering  1,700,000, 
one-seventh  of  the  population  of 
Greater  New  York,  has  been 
completed  by  Pulse,  Inc.,  for  II 
Progresso  Italo  Americano. 

This  survey  is  a  basic  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Italian  market  as 
compared  to  the  non-Italian 
market.  It  was  found  that 
Italians  dominate  one-third  of 
the  highest  paid  jobs,  the  spe¬ 
cialized  trades  of  needlecraft 
(40%),  building  (35'’!)  and 
teamsters  (37%). 

Figures  found  that  although 
85%  of  the  Italian  people  shop 
in  chain  grocery  stores,  87%  of 
them  shop  in  independent  drug 
stores. 


Seattle  Times  Issues 
'49  Consumer  Analysis 

The  1949  Consumer  Analysis 
of  the  Seattle  ( Wash. )  Market  is 
now  being  distributed  by  the 
Seattle  Times. 

Included  in  the  study  are  213 
items  regarding  brand  prefer¬ 
ences,  shopping  habits,  and  other 
information  about  Seattle  fami¬ 
lies.  Of  the  175  questions  re¬ 
garding  brands,  106  cover  gro¬ 
ceries  and  beverages;  27  drugs 
and  tobacco;  21  appliances;  10 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Many  of  the  items  are  similar 
to  those  used  by  14  others  news¬ 
papers  making  similar  surveys. 

Within  the  City  of  Seattle,  ad¬ 
dresses  to  which  questionnaires 
were  distributed  were  randomly 
selected  from  a  current  map, 
and,  for  the  area  outside  the 
city  limits,  from  records  of  the 
County  Assessor, 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  mailed  were  returned. 

In  addition  to  brand  prefer¬ 
ences,  information  is  given  re¬ 
garding  the  distribution  of 
brands  in  retail  stores. 

The  survey  was  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Allan  R. 
Potter,  research  and  promotion 
manager. 

■ 

Cited  by  V.F.W. 

Sacramento,  Calif. — The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Department  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  named 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  United 
Press  vicepresident  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area,  as  correspondent  of 
the  year. 


'Blondie'  Used  As  Aid 
In  Language  Studies 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  the  Board 
of  Education  have  collaborated 
in  a  program  by  which 
“Blondie  "  is  used  to  help  high 
school  pupils  learn  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  The  newspaper  fur¬ 
nishes  the  “Blondie  '  strips  in 
French,  German  and  Spanish. 

A  manual,  which  explains  the 
procedure  for  use  of  the  comics, 
was  prepared  and  printed  by 
the  Inquirer.  It  contains  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  Dr.  C.  Leslie 
Cushman,  associate  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools. 

The  strips  are  reproduced 
from  European  translations  sup¬ 
plied  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

■ 

National  Press  Club 
Of  Canada  Formed 

Halifax  —  Forty  newspaper 
men  flew  here  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  recently  to  attend  the 
first  Dominion-wide  press  con¬ 
ference  and  formed  the  National 
Press  Club  of  Canada. 

C.  R.  McElhiney  of  the  Hali¬ 
fax  Mail-Star  was  elected  first 
president.  The  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  is  Industry  Minister  Har¬ 
old  Connolly  of  Nova  Scotia,  a 
former  newspaperman. 

Roger  Champoux  of  Montreal 
La  Presse  was  named  first  vice- 
president  and  Dan  Worden  of 
the  Saskatoon  Star  -  Phoenix, 
second  vicepresident.  Recording 
Secretary  is  Gwyn  Thomas  of 
the  Toronto  Star. 


Why  They  Are  “Malt  Beverages” 


•  Beer,  in  its  7,000  years  of  recorded  history,  has 
at  various  times  been  made  from  practically  every 
known  grain,  depending  upon  availability. 

The  best  ingredient,  however,  has  been  barley. 
And  experiments  and  experience  have  proved  that 
certain  types  of  barley,  which  can  be  easily  germ¬ 
inated  or  malted,  are  best-suited  for  producing  a 
fine  beer  or  ale. 

Malt  is  the  germination  of  any  grain  under 
controlled  conditions.  This  germination  is  stopped 
at  the  desired  stage  by  means  of  dry  heat.  Chang¬ 
ing  of  the  character  of  the  starch  in  the  barley  so 
that  it  can  be  converted  readily  to  dextrines  and 
sugars  is  one  of  the  objects  of  malting.  Other 
objects  are  modification  of  the  proteins — making 
them  soluble — and  production  of  flavor  and  aroma, 
accomplished  chiefly  through  kiln  drying. 


Early  brewers  favored  barley  as  an  ingredient 
because  it  could  be  cultivated  almost  anywhere. 
They  also  found  that  it  improved  the  quality  of 
the  beverage  but  probably  did  not  know  why. 
When  scientific  control  stepped  in  to  replace  rule- 
of-thumb  methods,  however,  brewers  learned  the 
reason.  They  learned  that  barley  is  high  in  enzymes, 
those  tireless  transformers  which  convert  starches 
into  fermentable  sugars  and  render  proteins  soluble. 
They  learned  that  malting  barley  imparts  that 
characteristic  flavor  and  body  to  beer  so  desirable 
to  consumers. 

American  growers  are  constantly  encouraged, 
through  premium  payments  and  prize  contests, 
to  approach  perfection  in  the  quality  of  their 
barley  so  that  brewers  may  be  provided  with  the 
world’s  finest  basic  ingredients  for  their  beers  and 
ales — the  nation’s  beverages  of  moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION  fife 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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INTERTYPES  are  Inoculated 


against  trouble 


Intertype  Line  Composing  Machine  engineers  practice  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  preventive  medicine  to  stop  composing-room  “ills”  before 
they  get  started.  Here  are  just  four  of  many  important  features  first 
introduced  by  Intertype  that  keep  these  machines  in  a  healthy  state 
of  efficient  operation. 

AUTOMATIC  MAGAZINE  SHUTTERS  and  the  integral  escapements  on 
Intertype  magazines  keep  matrices  from  spilling.  Mats  can  be 
released  only  w'hen  the  magazine  is  secured  in  operating  position. 

MOLD  SLIDE  SAFETY  DEVICE  keeps  matrices  safe  if  faulty  lock-up 
occurs.  Even  the  slightest  lock-up  interference  is  detected  by  the 
device  which  automatically  throws  out  the  driving  clutch. 

DISTRIBUTOR  SIGNAL  LIGHT  warns  against  changing  magazines  be¬ 
fore  all  matrices  have  cleared  the  distributor  bar. 


INTERHPE’S  EXCLUSIVE  MAIN  CAM  COVERS  act  as  safeguards  for  any¬ 
one  working  at  the  rear  of  the  machine.  They  also  keep  cams  clean. 


7be  best  way  to  inoculate  your  shop  against 
typesetting  ailments  is  to  eejuip  your  com- 


SET  IN  LYDIAN,  WEISS  AND  fUTUt^ 


Look  to  Progressive  Intertype® 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Mechanical  Devices  Held  Essential 
For  Cutting  Down  Newsprint  Waste 

By  Eart  Weiskittet 

Pressroom  Foreman,  Youngstown  (0.1  Vindicator 


HOSTS  AT  NEW  ROLLER  PLANT 

Reception  line  at  the  "open  house"  partv  of  the  Moreland  Corp.  plant  In 
Pennsylvania  included:  Left  to  right — William  P.  Squibb,  president  of 
Godfrey  Roller  Co.  and  vIcepresIdent  of  Moreland;  Mrs.  Howard  Cole- 
hower,  wife  of  the  president  of  C.  Walker  Jones  Co.  and  secretary  of 
Moreland;  and  Carl  Bingham,  president  of  Sam'l  Bingham's  Son  Mfg.  Co. 
and  president  of  Moreland. 


• 

( Part  of  a  talk  given  at  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference.) 

• 

There  are  those  among  you 
who  will  agree  that  paper  is  the 
most  neglected  item  insofar  as 
good  storage  facilities  and  proper 
equipment  for  handling  rolls, 
such  as  trucks,  paddles,  paper 
roll  dollies,  etc.,  are  concerned. 
Many  will  agree  that  proper 
equipment  is  the  hardest  thing 
to  obtain  when  you  talk  to  your 
management  about  buying. 

We  at  the  Vindicator  are  very 
fortunate  in  having  a  publisher 
who  is  willing  to  buy  proper 
equipment  for  us.  We  have  an 
Elwell  Parker  Electric  truck  for 
handling  and  storing  our  rolls 
of  paper.  Through  the  use  of 
this  truck  we  are  able  to  store 
20  cars  of  paper  in  the  same 
space  formerly  required  by  8 
cars.  Because  of  this  truck  w’e 
have  also  eliminated  all  damage 
to  the  rolls  that  formerly  oc¬ 
curred  when  we  had  to  store  our 
paper  with  man  i>ower. 

No  Electric  Truck  Damage 

Our  rolls  of  paper  are  re¬ 
ceived  on  a  flat  deck  trailer  and 
transferred  to  a  hydraulic  tip¬ 
ping  unloader.  When  the  roll 
leaves  the  unloader  it  slides 
down  rails  onto  steel  plates.  The 
chute  and  steel  plates  are  lu¬ 
bricated  with  light  oil.  When 
the  roll  leaves  the  rails  it  slides 
about  20  feet.  After  seven  rolls 
have  been  received — this  being 
the  number  of  rolls  we  haul  at 
one  time — they  are  picked  up  by 
the  electric  truck  and  placed  in 
storage  in  our  basement.  We 
do  not  know  of  a  single  instance 
of  damage  to  the  paper  that 
could  be  attributed  directly  to 
the  use  of  this  electric  truck. 

When  paper  is  prepared  for 
the  press,  the  rolls  are  taken 
from  storage  by  this  same  truck 
and  carried  to  a  point  near  the 
press  where  the  heads  are  cut 
from  the  rolls.  All  rolls  are  put 
into  the  reels  with  the  wrappers 
on.  This  eliminates  the  chance 
of  possible  damage  and  also  the 
loss  of  the  outside  layers  of 
paper. 

In  our  operation,  using  reels, 
we  change  all  rolls  of  paper 
simultaneously  regardless  of  the 
number  of  rolls  being  run,  there¬ 
by  eliminating  numerous  press 
stops.  By  changing  all  rolls  at 
the  same  time  we  have  reduced 
our  printed  waste  to  a  minimum. 
If  we  changed  rolls  individually 
we  would  throw  out  5  to  8  pa¬ 
pers  for  each  splice;  whereas 
now  we  waste  20  to  25  papers 
on  an  8-roll  machine  for  each 
complete  roll  change.  If  we  are 
Using  balloon  formers  on  a  run 


of  this  size  our  waste  is  even 
less  on  roll  splices  because  we 
can  separate  all  good  balloon 
sections  and  all  good  low'er  for¬ 
mer  sections  and  make  good  pa¬ 
pers  from  these. 

Rewinders  are  'Must’ 

The  principal  reason  we  can 
change  all  rolls  at  the  same  time 
is  that  we  have  a  rewinder.  In 
my  opinion  the  newspaper  of  to¬ 
day  needs  a  rewinder.  First,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
reduction  of  waste,  and  second, 
because  it  is  a  great  time-saver. 
Every  newspaper  will  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  paper  that 
has  been  damaged  by  different 
causes  which  are  almost  beyond 
control.  However,  by  using  a 
rewinder,  a  newspap>er  can  sal¬ 
vage,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the 
total  paper  that  would  have  for¬ 
merly  been  lost. 

We  have  had  rolls  of  paper 
that  were  damaged  by  water 
while  storetl  on  end  in  the  ware¬ 
house.  In  one  instance  about 
20  tons  of  paper  appeared  lost 
to  us.  After  salvage  we  found 
that'  we  had  saved  more  than  12 
tons. 

The  insurance  company  paid 
for  the  labor  and  the  actual  loss 
of  paper  but  we  still  had  12  tons 
of  badly  needed  paper  to  use. 
During  the  extreme  paper  short¬ 
age  we  bought  a  few  rolls  of 
paper  from  the  railroads  that 
had  been  refused  by  other  news¬ 
papers  as  too  badly  damaged  to 
use.  Without  a  rewinder  this 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

During  the  last  few  months 
we  had  to  put  our  machine  to  a 
new  use,  one  that  I  thought 
would  never  be  necessary.  We 
received  a  shipment  of  half-rolls 
from  Norway.  These  rolls  had 
so  many  defects  in  them  that  it 
was  impossible,  from  a  time  ele¬ 
ment  let  alone  the  amount  of 
waste  created,  to  run  them.  We 
had  over  500  of  these  rolls  on 
hand  so  we  had  to  put  on  extra 
help  and  rewind  every  roll.  We 
kept  a  record  of  the  breaks  we 
had  on  these  rolls  during  the  re¬ 
winding  operation  and  the  aver¬ 
age  was  4  breaks  per  roll.  Some 
rolls  had  as  many  as  12  breaks 
in  them.  The  breaks  from  the 
rewound  rolls  were  less  than  the 
average  that  we  usually  have  on 
our  regular  paper. 

Another  important  factor  in 
operating  a  rewinder  is  the 
time-saving  element.  We  change 
six  to  seven  rolls  per  reel  on 
our  regular  daily  runs  and  on 
our  larger  editions,  we  run  six 
to  eight  units.  This  means  that 
on  a  six-roll  run  we  change  36 
rolls  of  paper.  If  these  rolls 


were  changed  individually,  it 
would  take  one  and  one-half 
minutes  per  roll  or  nine  minutes 
for  every  six  rolls  changed,  or  a 
total  of  54  minutes  lost  time 
changing  rolls.  By  making  all 
roll  changes  together  we  make 
six  stops  of  two  minutes  each  for 
a  total  of  12  minutes  lost  time. 
This  means  a  saving  in  running 
time  on  our  daily  editions  of  42 
minutes  per  day. 

Time  Saved  on  Press  Run 

During  the  busy  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  when  all  of  us  w'ere  run¬ 
ning  extra  heavy  papers,  our 
Sunday  run  had  to  be  a  “collect” 
product.  Since  we  have  only 
enough  units  to  operate  one 
press  on  a  collect  run,  we  have 
to  make  17  roll  changes  per  reel 
on  our  Sunday  paper.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  we  are  using  six  units 
on  84  to  96  pages,  we  must  make 
102  roll  splices.  Changing  this 
many  rolls  individually  at  one 
and  one-half  minutes  per  roll 
would  amount  to  153  minutes  or 
better  than  2V^  hours  lost  time. 
By  changing  all  rolls  at  the  same 
time  we  have  over  two  hours 
because  we  only  have  to  make 
17  stops  instead  of  102  as  men¬ 
tioned  before. 

We  have  timed  our  roll 
changes  and  find  that  it  takes 
one  and  one-half  minutes  to 
change  one  roll,  or  two  minutes 
to  change  eight  rolls.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  time  required  to  slow 
down  the  press,  change  rolls, 
and  bring  the  press  up  to  speed 
again. 

In  1941  we  had  a  circulation 
of  67,000  daily  and  74,000  Sun¬ 
day.  Today  we  are  printing 
22,000  more  every  day  and  al¬ 
most  60,000  more  on  Sunday  in 
about  the  same  elapsed  running 
time.  This  is  due  to  time  saved 
changing  all  rolls  together  as 
against  changing  them  singly. 
In  addition  to  this  great  time 
saving  factor,  we  have  reduced 
our  waste  percentage  about  V& 


of  one  per  cent.  This  reduction 
in  waste  can  be  attributed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  rewinding  machine. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things 
we  do  with  our  rewinder: 

(1)  — Saivage  all  good  paper 
from  butt  rolls  with  no  loss  of 
time  on  the  press  run. 

(2)  — Salvage  to  %  of  paper 

from  damaged  rolls. 

(3)  — Salvage  out-of-round  or 
flat  rolls  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  total  loss. 

(4)  — Reduce  time  lost  chang¬ 
ing  rolls  from  hours  to  minutes. 

(5)  — Rewind  rolls  that  have 
mill  defects,  and  eliminate 
breaks  on  the  press  run,  thereby 
keeping  printed  waste  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

I  believe  a  rewinder  is  a 
"must”  whenever  high  speed 
pasters  are  in  use. 

On  Monotype  Board 

Philadelphia  —  Stockholders 
of  Lanston  Monotype  Machine 
Co.  have  elected  as  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors, 
Augustus  E.  Giegengack,  public 
printer  of  the  United  States 
from  1934  to  1948. 

Event  For  Two 

Arthur  Schuh,  mark-up  man 
on  advertising  copy  for  the 
Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star,  ob¬ 
served  his  30th  anniversary  in 
the  newspaper  s  composing  room 
by  getting  married.  The  bride 
was  Miss  Amy  Messick,  of  Tuc¬ 
son. 

New  Printing  Plant 

Continuous  flow  of  materials 
from  the  receiving  dock  to  the 
shipping  platform  is  highly  or¬ 
ganized  and  developed  in  the 
new  $275,000  commercial  print¬ 
ing  division  of  the  Hollywood 
( Calif. )  Citizen-News. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Laboralories  Making  Progress 
Toward  Belter  News  Ink— Watson 


JACK  WATSON.  Ink  Division 

Laboratory  manager  of  the 
J.  M.  Huber  Corp..  believes  that 
better  news  ink  will  result  from 
current  research. 

The  aims  of  the  ink  industry 
are  threefold:  1.  To  continue 
the  study  of  present-day  news 
inks,  improving  wherever  pos¬ 
sible;  2.  To  continue  the  study 
of  heat-drying  and  moisture- 
drying  inks  for  newsprint  with 
the  idea  of  developing  these 
inks  for  use  with  minimum  dry¬ 
ing  equipment  at  lower  costs, 
and  3.  To  continue  the  study 
and  development  of  inks  which 
will  become  instantly  dry  on 
the  paper  without  drying  equip¬ 
ment  of  any  kind. 

"These  results  eventually  will 
be  obtained,”  says  Mr.  Watson, 
writing  in  Huber  News.  His 
discussion  continues: 

Solution  Within  Reach 

Today  in  ink  laboratories 
everywhere  research  specialists 
are  seeking  better  news  inks. 
This  search  is  not  without  its 
complications,  but  still  there  is 
evidence  that  the  solution  is 
within  the  reach  of  manufac¬ 
turers.  In  fact,  considerable 
progress  toward  the  goal  has 
already  been  made. 

Simply  slated,  the  aims  of  to¬ 
day  s  research  are  these:  the 
ideal  news  ink  must  ( 1 )  elimi¬ 
nate  first  impression  offset,  (2) 
be  non-misting,  and  (3)  pro¬ 
duce  completely  dry,  non¬ 
smudge  printed  newspapers. 
Such  an  ink  can  be  provided, 
and  several  inks  have  already 
been  developed  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  that  meet  these  same  re¬ 
quirements. 

Consider  the  news  ink  of  to¬ 
day.  It  is  transported  and 
stored  in  bulk.  It  pumps  read¬ 
ily.  It  prints  dense  black  solids, 
and  also  fine  cuts  and  type 
clearly.  It  sets  rapidly  in  aver¬ 
age  newsprint,  permitting  con- 
tinuoi^  production,  folding  and 
collating  at  web  speeds  of  1200 
feet  per  minute  or  more.  It 
does  not  dry  or  skin  in  the 
fountains,  distributing  rollers  or 
press  plates.  And  it  is  low  in 
price,  very  low. 

Actually  then  the  present 
news  ink  has  met  many  of  the 
requirements  and  the  news  ink 
of  the  future  will  meet  them 
all.  For  this  future  ink  will  dry 
instantly  on  the  paper,  elimi¬ 
nating  offset,  smudge  and  rub- 
off;  and  it  will  transjjort  and 
store  in  bulk. 

Ink  Ingredients 

News  ink  today  is  composed 
of  non-drying  mineral  oils,  car¬ 
bon  black  and  wetting  agents. 
The  oils  must  have  certain  vis¬ 
cosities,  meet  certain  color  re¬ 
quirements,  be  non-staining, 
and  must  have  stability  and 
compatibility.  Up  to  now  these 
special  oils  have  gone  up  in 
price  slowly,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  price  is  rising  rapidly 
so  that  the  ink  industry  has 
an  added  reason  for  putting 


greater  laboratory  effort  into 
present  news  inks.  Cost  reduc¬ 
tion  is  paramount. 

Yet  in  studying  costs,  we  find 
little  can  be  done  about  the 
oils,  as  even  after  further  price 
increases,  they  will  still  be  low¬ 
er  in  cost  than  any  other  suit¬ 
able  medium.  The  oils,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  wetting  agents, 
serve  as  a  lubricant  and  carrier 
to  transport  the  black  onto  and 
into  the  paper.  The  proper  se¬ 
lection  and  blending  of  the  oils 
governs  the  qualities  of  fluidity 
of  the  ink  and  its  ability  to  set 
rapidly^  but  not  penetrate  too 
much,  into  newsprint. 

Carbon  black  colors  the  ink 
and  over  the  years  the  carbon 
content  of  news  ink  has  in¬ 
creased  considerably.  Formerly 
the  ink’s  “strength"  was  thought 
to  be  a  measure  of  quality,  and 
a  bleach  test  with  white  pig¬ 
ment  could  readily  show  that 
ink  “A”  was  stronger  than  ink 
"B.”  Therefore,  "A  "  must  be 
better  than  “B,”  since  more  pig¬ 
ment  meant  greater  blackness 
and  offered  the  possibility  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  ink 
carried  on  the  press,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  “mileage.”  In  actual 
practice,  this  greater  mileage 
did  not  occur,  since  obviously 
there  is  a  certain  lower  limit 
in  the  amount  of  ink  required 
to  give  a  uniform,  unbroken 
film  of  solid  or  type  on  paper 
stock  as  uneven  as  newsprint. 

Recently  developed  instru¬ 
ments  have  helped  to  point  this 
out.  With  photo-volt-cells,  ro¬ 
tational  viscometer  di-electric 
machines,  paper  testing  equip¬ 
ment,  and  other  instruments, 
ink  manufacturers  can  now 
measure  accurately  the  recep¬ 
tivity  of  a  given  paper  to  ink; 
the  speed  and  degree  of  pene¬ 
tration  into  the  paper;  and  the 
relative  blackness. 

Channel  Black  or  Furnace  Blat 

Once  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  amount  of  carbon  black 
used  can  be  reduced  to  that 
required  for  maximum  black¬ 
ness,  the  types  of  blacks  avail¬ 
able  can  be  studied.  Because 
Huber’s  Carbon  Black  Division 
is  a  large  producer  of  both 
channel  and  furnace  blacks, 
this  problem  has  been  carefully 
researched,  and  our  experience 
is  worth  reporting.  Channel 
black  gives  greatest  color 
strength  to  the  inks  as  well  as 
highest  viscosity.  Thus  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  channel 
black  to  proper  concentration 
for  blackness  means  a  lowering 
of  viscosity  with  possible  de¬ 
crease  in  sharpness  of  print. 
On  the  other  hand,  furnace 
black,  with  its  rich  blue  tone 
and  lower  cost  would  seem  to 
be  the  answer  until  we  consider 
that  it  produces  a  lower  vis¬ 
cosity  than  channel  black  and 
therefore  requires  a  higher  con¬ 
tent  to  retain  viscosity.  Both 
of  these  blacks  can  be  pellet¬ 
ized,  which  offers  us  a  consid¬ 


erable  reduction  in  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  for  black  pigment,  but 
pelletized  black  gives  some¬ 
what  lower  viscosity  than  un¬ 
pelletized.  so  that  again  we  re¬ 
quire  more  to  retain  viscosity. 
Our  efforts  therefore,  are  being 
directed  toward  developing  a 
black,  or  combination  of  blacks, 
which  will  allow  us  to  reduce 
pigment  concentration  to  prac¬ 
tical  levels;  yet  hold  the  neces¬ 
sary  viscosity  for  good  sharp 
printing. 

With  the  aid  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  I  have  mentioned,  ink 
laboratories  are  nov.’  able  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  study  of  ink  rheology, 
or  flow  properties,  at  a  rapid 
pace  and  to  express  their  re¬ 
sults  in  definite  reproducible 
terms.  Examinations  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  viscosity  of  inks  at  rest, 
at  low  shear,  and  on  through 
the  various  stages  of  increased 
shear  for  high  speed  press 
operations,  are  being  made  and 
studied.  The  way  will  be  found 
to  achieve  maximum  practical 
blackness  and  correct  viscosity 
without  skyrocketing  news  ink 
prices. 

Inks  for  Other  Fields 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
the  future  news  ink  will  stem 
from  developments  which  have 
already  been  made  in  other 
fields.  Heat-drying  letterpress 
inks,  in  existence  for  about  15 
years,  were  first  developed  for 
the  magazine  publication  field, 
and  their  success  was  almost 
instantaneous.  They  enabled 
magazine  publishers  to  attain 
press  speeds  approaching  that 
of  newspapers,  on  better  paper, 
with  two-sided  printing  and 
instant  drying  on  each  side  of 
the  web.  They  have  since  been 
extended  to  other  branches  of 
the  graphic  arts — for  instance, 
the  packaging  field.  They  can 
be  made  now  for  almost  any 
paper  surface,  in  flat  or  gloss 
finish  and  even  with  good 
abrasion  resistance  when  re¬ 
quired.  They  are  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  printing  of  comic 
books,  newsprint  circulars,  shop¬ 
ping  guides,  and  even  news¬ 
paper  comic  supplements.  For 
newspaper  printing,  heat-drying 
inks  would  give  instant  and 
complete  drying;  eliminate  off¬ 
set,  strike  through,  and  mist¬ 
ing;  and  would  print  sharper 
type  and  halftones  with  greater 
contrast.  The  disadvantages  are 
its  high  price,  the  extra  and 
expensive  equipment  required 
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for  the  press,  the  fire  hazard, 
and  the  lack  of  room  on  many 
present-day  presses  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment. 

“Moisture-set”  inks  have  been 
in  use  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  packaging  fields,  and  their 
use  likewise  is  being  extended 
to  other  fields.  Some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  adapt  these 
inks  for  newspapers  because 
they  give  complete  drying  with 
no  offset,  are  non-misting,  and 
produce  sharp  type  and  half¬ 
tones  with  greater  contrast,  and 
without  fire  hazard.  The  dis¬ 
advantages  are  high  price  and, 
again,  the  extra  equipment  re¬ 
quired  for  the  presses.  The  ink 
dries  by  the  application  of 
moisture,  usually  in  the  form 
of  low  pressure  steam.  The  dry¬ 
ing  apparatus  will  likely  prove 
more  compact  than  heat  drying 
epuipment,  although  it  still  may 
not  be  possible  to  fit  it  into  the 
space  limitations  provided  by 
some  in-line  printing  plants. 
Experimental  work  is  now  go¬ 
ing  forward  to  perfect  this  ink 
for  newspaper  operations. 

Noise  Elimination 
Features  Installed 

Many  of  the  noise  eliminating 
features  of  modern  construction 
were  used  in  the  building  of  the 
new  La  Grange  (Ill.)  Citizen 
plant.  This  43-year-old  Chicago 
suburban  weekly  began  its 
$135,000  project  last  fall. 

Metal  acoustical  ceilings  and 
asphalt  tile  floors  were  used  in 
the  offices  with  poured  gypsum 
ceilings  and  wood  block  floors  in 
the  shop.  Building  blocks  pos¬ 
sessing  noise-deadening  quali¬ 
ties  were  installed  between  of¬ 
fices  and  composing  rooms  and 
pressrooms. 

Walter  Wines  Joins 
Consultant  Firm 

Walter  E.  Wines,  who  retired 
Nov.  1  as  manager  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  is  now  associated 
with  Charles  T.  Main,  Inc.  of 
Boston,  as  consultant  in  the 
preparation  of  studies,  plans  and 
specifications,  and  engineering 
supervision  of  newspaper,  print¬ 
ing,  and  publishing  plants. 


\EWS 

PRI\Tt! 

Specializing  in 

ROLLS  and 
SHEETS 

GREAT  ATLANTIC 
PAPER  COMPANY 


fO  East  43rd  St 
NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 
TEL  MU.  2-7830 
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SCOTT 

POWERFUL  UNIT 
DRIVE 

The  Drive  of  Scott  Units  has  been  materially  strengthened  by  com¬ 
bining  high  speed  with  modern  alloy  steel  hardened  and  lapped 
spiral  miter  and  bevel  gears. 

At  top  speed  the  miter  gears  driving  the  Unit  have  a  safe  capacity 
of  240  horsepower  or  6  times  the  power  required  to  drive  the  Unit 
at  top  speed. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  Six  times  the  size  required 
reduces  the  wear  to  a  negligible  amount  and  assures  long  trouble- 
free  operation. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO,  iNC 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

10  Points  to  Guide 
Makeup,  Re-Styiing 

“A  steadily  increasing  number 
of  both  daily  and  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  are  giving  more  attention 
to  the  appearance  and  readabil¬ 
ity  of  their  newspapers  in  order 
to  more  effectively  meet  compe¬ 
tition  from  other  media,”  Wesley 
E.  Carter,  editor  of  the  Lino¬ 
type  News  and  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  told  members  of 
the  Panhandle  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  at  Amarillo,  Tex. 

"Those  newspapers  which 
have  been  placing  more  empha¬ 
sis  upon  better  styling  and  im¬ 
proved  readability  already  are 
realizing  profitable  results.”  Mr. 
Carter  said.  “The  advertising 
department,  as  w'ell  as  circula¬ 
tion.  is  directly  affected  by  the 
appearance  of  the  product  the 
publisher  is  selling. 

“The  present  trend  is  decided¬ 
ly  toward  larger  body  faces, 
more  simplified  and  easier-to- 
read  headlines  and  improved 
makeup. 

“The  chief  fundamental  in  de¬ 
signing  a  more  readable  news¬ 
paper  is  simplicity.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  type  faces  in  a  headline 
schedule  should  be  held  to  one 
good  family,  or  at  the  most,  to 
only  two  ( and  these  two  should 
blend  well  together).  A  large 
number  of  different  sizes  is  not 
necessary.  Five  or  six  properly 
selected  sizes  provide  ample  va¬ 
riety  for  display  and  attractive¬ 
ness. 

“It  has  taken  us  a  long  time 
to  learn  the  value  of  white  space 
in  newspaper  page  makeup.  The 
advertising  designer  learned  it 
long  ago.  By  elimination  of  ex¬ 
tra  decorative  material,  multi¬ 
ple  decks  from  heads,  and  other 
complications,  our  pages  are 
now  easier  to  make  up  and 
easier  to  read. 

“Today’s  newspapers,  to  fill  to¬ 
day's  needs,  will  reflect  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(1)  Simplicity  of  style. 

“(2)  More  legible  and  large 
body  faces. 

“(3)  Less  complicated  head¬ 
lines; 

a.  flush-left  heads 

b.  fewer  decks 

c.  fewer  type  faces  on  a  page 

“<4)  The  using  of  more  color. 

"15)  Harmony  in  type  faces 

'■<6)  Proper  presentation  of 

news  through  evaluation  of 
proper  headlines. 

“(7)  Maintain  a  flexible  style 
of  makeup;  make  the  style  con¬ 
form  to  the  news  and  to  the 
readers. 

“(8)  Give  attention  to  inside 
pages  as  well  as  front  page. 

“(9)  Consider  the  whole  front 
page,  and  not  just  the  top  half, 
leaving  the  bottom  dull  and  un¬ 
interesting. 

“(10)  Avoid  carry-over  stories 
where  possible.” 

Sloan  Foreman 

J.  C.  Sloan  is  new  foreman  of 
Houston  ( Tex. )  Press  compos¬ 
ing  room,  succeeding  Tom  Pugh, 
resigned. 


New  Color  Guide 

A  new.  handy  Color  Guide  for 
News  Inks  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  IPI.  It  shows  30  colors 
chosen  as  a  working  selection 
tor  most  general  newspaper 
printing.  They  include  both 
standard  and  alternate  process 
and  comic  colors. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Plant  Remodeled 

After  a  year's  work,  the  Wc.<st 
Chester  (  Pa.  >  Daily  Local  News 
recently  completed  an  extensive 
remodeling  of  its  plant  and 
added  new  machinery.  The 
combined  projects  cost  $100,000, 
according  to  Joseph  B.  Taylor, 
general  manager. 

The  building  was  re-inforced 
with  steel  and  concrete  and  the 
whole  plant  streamlined. 

Three  old  model  8  Linotypes 
have  been  replaced  by  3  Master 
Blue  Streak  M(xlel  Si's  and  a 
■Wide-Range  Blue  Streak  Model 
33  added  for  display  type  and 
heads.  The  composing  room  now 
has  a  battery  of  8  Linotypes.  All 
units  have  been  rebuilt  and 
equipped  with  Margach  metal 
feeders. 

The  body  type  of  the  Daily 
Local  News  has  been  changed 
from  7  point  Ionic  to  7^2  point 
Excelsior. 

A  new  Elrod  has  been  added 
to  the  equipment  and  a  ventilat¬ 
ing  system  installed  for  the 
composing  room,  advertising 
room  and  stereotype  department. 

The  mat  rolling  department 
has  been  moved  from  the  press¬ 
room  to  the  composing  room  on 
the  second  floor.  Plates  are  still 
cast  in  the  pressroom,  but  flat 
work  is  done  in  the  composing 
room. 

Added  to  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  is  a  new  Form-o- 
Scorcher.  The  entire  building 
has  been  rewired  and  fluorescent 
lighting  is  used  throughout  the 
plant. 

Other  features  of  the  re¬ 
modeled  plant  include  a  new 
heating  system,  acoustic  ceilings 
in  the  main  business  offices,  a 
chute  for  moving  newsprint 
rolls  from  storage  room  to  press 
and  a  hoist  for  heavy  machinery. 


Elrod 

produces  economically 
leads  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality. 

• 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybocitn  Avr  Chiciqo  14 


Palo  Alto  Plant  $1,000,000  Plan 
Has  Novel  Features  For  New  Orleans 


The  new  plant  of  the  Palo 
Alto  (Calif.)  Times  has  glare- 
resistant  window  glass,  pro¬ 
visions  to  enable  enlargement 
of  the  pre.ssroom.  and  a  front 
door  mail  slot  of  full-page 
width. 

Eugene  C.  Bishop,  publisher, 
said:  "We  have  planned  this 
building  to  meet  at  least  2.1 
more  years  of  growth." 

A  special  preview  of  the  plant 
was  provide  during  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Editorial  Conference  at 
Stanford  University,  but  the 
building  will  not  be  ready  for 
occupancy  until  this  month. 

Direct  lighting  is  provided 
throughout  the  plrmt's  main 
floor  and  for  the  ba.senient  pre.s.-! 
pit.  The  special  glass  will 
eliminate  the  need  of  Venetian 
blinds.  The  special-size  mail 
slot  adjacent  to  the  front  door 
will  prove  costly’,  too — $4.5  just 
for  the  metal-lined  opening — 
but  will  insure  delivery  into  the 
plant  of  any  sized  package  ar 
riving  after  hours. 

The  Times  Building  is  of  steel 
girders  encased  in  concrete, 
with  a  main  floor  and  a  two- 
thirds  basement.  The  steel 
girders  laid  above  the  basement 
press  pit  may  be  removed  read¬ 
ily  to  accommodate  any  desired 
size  of  press.  The  basement  it¬ 
self  is  12  feet  deep.  Special 
windows  enable  a  view  of  the 
press  in  opcation. 

Storage  of  as  much  as  500 
tons  of  newsprint  is  possible  by 
use  of  a  special  ramp  leading 
directly  to  an  c’evator.  The 
loading  platform  will  accommo¬ 
date  as  many  as  five  delivery, 
trucks  at  one  time. 

I 

Negro  Paper  Moves 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Sen-i 
tinel.  16-year-old  Negro  weekly,' 
has  moved  into  new  offices 
which  include  space  for  later 
installation  of  its  mechanical  de¬ 
partment.  I 


Bodoni  for  Heads 

Intertype  Bodoni  has  been 
adopted  for  headline  use  by  the' 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic.  It 
replaces  the  Cheltenham. 


An  extensive  program  of  en¬ 
largement  and  modernization 
is  under  way  on  the  build¬ 
ing  occupied  by  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  I  La.)  Times-Picayune  and 
New  Orleans  States. 

A  sixth  floor  will  be  added  to 
the  building  immediately’,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made 
with  Chrysler  Air-Temp  Co.  to 
air-condition  the  structure. 
New  elevator  facilities  will  be 
installed  by  the  Otis  Co. 

The  general  contractor’s  con¬ 
struction  contract  amounts  to 
$218,812.23. 

The  improvement  program 
represents  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  $1,000,000,  including 
also  the  installation  of  10  new 
Hoe  press  units  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  other  equipment. 

Space  on  the  sixth  floor  will 
be  used  for  business  offices,  per¬ 
mitting  transfer  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing  department  from  the  fifth  to 
the  third  floor  of  the  building. 


Smith  Named  PM 


J.  V.  Smith  has  been  promoted 
by  the  Talladega  'Ala.  >  News 
to  production  manager  with  full 
charge  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment.  He  joined  the  News 
on  March  1.  1949.  as  a  composi¬ 
tor. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Engraver  Makes 
Inrh-to-Pka  Rule 

Louis  F.  Otto,  superintendent 
of  the  photo-engraving  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  has  devised  a  slide  rule 
for  converting  picas  into  inches 
for  use  on  standard  darkroom 
cameras. 

To  make  the  rule,  a  proof  was 
pulled  of  a  line  gauge  ( a  long 
pica  stick  can  be  us^),  just  as 
a  proof  is  taken  from  a  shallow 
cut  on  an  engraver’s  regular 
proof  press. 

A  proof  was  also  taken  from  a 
metal  rule  with  measurements 
in  inches.  The  two  proofs  were 
trimmed  and  pasted  together  so 
that  the  6-pica  mark  lined  up 
with  the  one-inch  mark,  making 
the  resulting  proof  about  an 
inch  deep  and  18  inches  wiile. 
TOe  finished  conversion  rule 
may  be  made  either  in  positive 
or  negative.  The  Journal  used 
positive. 

A  cut  was  made  on  standard 
zinc  from  the  positive.  It  was 
given  two  short  bites,  cleaned 
off  and  blacked  in  with  asphal- 
tum.  After  baking,  it  was  pol¬ 
ished  off  with  charcoal. 

A  slide  was  placed  on  the  rule 
by  using  an  inch  strip  of  zinc 
which  was  bent  over  on  each 
side  to  permit  easy  slitling,  much 
as  a  loop  on  a  man's  belt. 

How  to  Select  Type 

How  to  select  type  faces  and 
how  to  make  better  use  of  ma¬ 
chine  faces  is  discussed  in  a  new 
booklet  just  issued  by  Intertype 
Corp.  Twenty  leading  type  faces 
have  been  analyzed  and  are 
shown  in  full-page  exhibits  with 
liberal  leading. 

Olsen  Honored 

Elmer  Olsen,  superintendent 
of  the  Superior  ( Wis. »  Evening 
Telegram  composing  room,  was 
honored  by  the  paper  and  em¬ 
ployes  on  his  50th  anniversary 
as  an  employe  of  the  Telegram. 
He  was  given  a  gold  wristwatch 
by  Clough  Gates,  Telegram  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 


iSI  THE 

pj  P 

Tou  are  loain?  money, 
day  after  day,  if  time  ii 
lost  in  the  lock-up.  Are 
r  A  /I  ctt^Bes  warped?  Are 
Jm  screws  and  screw  slots 
worn?  Are  the  chases 
the  rlrht  size  ? 

Taj]  Have  you  reduced  your 
/A  paze  and  now  have  to 
use  filler  pieces?  If  the 
HSn  .  answer  to  any 
ot  these  ques- 
tions  Is  “Tes" — 

STCEl 

CIliE  10  31  II  rOETV  EISHTH  AVENUl 

lOHElSUHO  CitVI.Nii  VOIR 


FOR  PRINTERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS 
IN  THESE  SEVENTEEN  EASTERN  STATES... 

a  AolU/i  cmJt  j^cuie/i  Ae/Muce! 


BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  oldest  name  in  rollers  .  .  .  and 
U.S.  RUBBER  COMPANY,  oldest  rubber  maiiiiracturer  .  .  .  invite  every 
printer  and  litbograpber  in  these  slates  to  use  tlie  ni'ic  ROYAL  roller. 

Judged  by  results  alone,  you'll  find  ROYAL  improves  printing  quality. 
Judged  comparatively  over  a  time  period,  ROYAL  emphasizes  economy, 
dependability  and  superior  performance.* 

*  Obviously  a  dollars  and  cents  advantage  to  your  plant,  these  character¬ 
istics  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  painstaking  research,  rigitl  specifi¬ 
cations,  careful  testing  ...  all  based  on  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

Offices  and  branches  in  10  eastern  cities  enable  Bingham  Brothers 
Company  to  bring  your  plant  a  better  roller  service . . .  with  a  belter  roller! 


ROYAL 


Newspaper  Rollers 
Printers’  Rollers 
Lithographers'  Rollers 


Wc  manufacture  Duplex  and  Oaft  Non-Meltal*le  Conipusition 
Rollers,  Star  (.'onlpo^ition  Rollers  and  Fibruui  Compo>iliun 
Roller.s.  Also  Oeseenl  Oil  Rollers,  Star  Dampener  Rollers  and 
all  Lilhographie  Roller  Supplies. 


Rollers  for  Popular  Sise  Presses  Carried  in  Stock  for  Immediate  Delivery 


MAINE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
VERMONT  -  I 

MASSACHUSETTS 

RHODE  ISLAND 
I  CONNECTICUT 
NEW  YORK 

NEW  JERSEY  • 

PENNSYLVANIA' 

\ 

:  v  '  i 

DELAWARE 

MARYLAND 

VIRGINIA 
j  WEST  VIRGINIA 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
I  GEORGIA 
FLORIDA 

land  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 


Jj  BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY  F  X 

New  York  Philadelphia  laltimora  Rochatfor  Nawwti 

406  Pearl  Stroot  ISIS  Race  Street  131  Colvin  Street  9S0  Hudson  Avenwe  lister  Avenue 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Burned-Out  Paper 
Rebuilds  in  Hut 


Word  Counter 
On  Typewriter 


The  Tampa  iFla.  >  Tribune  is 
now  being  printed  on  its  new 
six-unit  Goss  Headliner  Press. 
Several  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments  throughout  the  plant  ac¬ 
companied  the  installation  of 
the  press,  which  began  last 
March 


A  print  shop  with  equipment 
and  paper  stock  worth  almost 
$100,000,  is  housed  in  two  quon- 
set  huts  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

The  shop,  with  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  in  Alaska,  be¬ 
longs  to  E.  F.  Jessen  and  here 
he  prints  his  well-known  publi¬ 
cation,  Jessen’s  Weekly.  The 
paper,  which  has  a  circulation 
of  over  5.000,  almost  lost  its  life 
last  Thanksgiving  Eve  when  a 
fire  destroy^  the  old  shop  and 
all  the  equipment. 

“Only  a  paper  cutter  was  salv¬ 
aged.”  Ed  Jessen,  a  veteran  of 
over  30  years’  service  as  an 
Alaskan  newspaperman,  re¬ 
called. 

Fellow-Alaskans  helped.  Aus¬ 
tin  E.  (Cap)  Lathrop,  owner  of 
the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner.  proffered  his  print  shop 
facilities  to  Jessen.  Offers  to 
print  the  paper  came  from  prac¬ 
tically  every  Territorial  publica¬ 
tion  although,  almost  without 
exception,  they  were  operating 
at  capacity  to  print  their  own 
papers  and  supply  job  work. 

Offers  came  not  only  from 
Territorial  publications,  but 
from  Alaskans  who  didn’t  want 
to  miss  Mr.  Jessen’s  news  each 
week. 

Buoyed  up  by  the  confidence 
shown  for  the  paper,  Mr.  Jessen 
ordered  a  complete  new  print 
shop  and  paper  stock. 


An  electrically-operated  coun¬ 
ter  device  for  use  with  office 
typewriters,  which  would  auto¬ 
matically  count  the  number  of 
words  typed  without  requiring 
operation  of  any  special  key,  is 
being  shown  in  private  demon¬ 
strations  by  Harold  Chaskin, 

Manhattan  engineer. 

Mr.  Chaskin’s  invention,  seen 
as  a  posible  publishing  tool  in 
cases  where  copy  must  be  ’’tail¬ 
ored"  to  fit  a  certain  space,  was 
patented  June  3,  1947. 

The  device  works  in  this 
fashion:  the  word  register  is 
controlled  by  an  electro-magnet 
which  is  controlled  from  the 
keyboard.  It  goes  into  action  on 
striking  the  keys  and  continues 
to  be  energized  until  completion 

of  a  word.  In  the  demonstra-  „„„  _ _ _ _ _ 

tion  model,  a  light  is  on  while  prehensive  unclerstanding  of  the 

the  word  is  being  typed,  and  duties  of  foremanship. 

'I  Among  the  supervisory  sub- 
A  °  jects  to  be  included  in  the 

course  were:  the  Human  Side  of 
Foremanship.  Understanding  the 
o  ^  Individual.  Training  Others?  Re- 

i-  sponsibilities  and  Obligations  of 

ffr  action  Management  and  Labor,  the 

fn.iiv  automat-  Foreman  as  an  Individual  and 

tho  counting  Administrator,  the  Rights  and 

■»  u  Duties  of  the  Foreman  in  Detail, 

the  Foreman’s  Relations  with 
nth’o  Management  and  the  Foreman’s 

“‘O’ 

magnet  controlling  the  word  . 

counter,  to  have  a  symbol  coun- 
.,.,d 


Foreman  Course 
Conducted  at  RIT 


mercury 

rollers  ore f 

built  to  yowr 

<  specHUotions 


New  Moisture  Gauge 

A  new  electronic  instrument 
which  can  measure  continuously 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  mov¬ 
ing  sheets  of  materials,  such  as 
paper  and  textiles,  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  GE  engineers. 

Burr-Free  Shoulders 

A  new  Morrison  plate  beveler, 
with  its  cutter  head  mounted  on 
a  vertical,  belt-driven  shaft,  cuts 
plate  metal  from  the  edge,  not 
the  top.  Each  mounting 
shoulder  is  free  of  burrs. 


Newly  developed  synthetic 
rubber  coatings  enable  us 
to  build  into  Mercury  News¬ 
paper  Rollers  the  exact 
characteristics  you  want. 
But  if  you  prefer  natural 
rubber  rollers,  we  con  sup¬ 
ply  those,  too.  Whichever 
you  choose,  you're  sure  of 
long-lasting  durobility  and 
finer  reproduction  with 
Mercury  Newspaper  Rollers. 


for  Teletype  equipment 


Link  Communication  Papers  are  preferred  by  the  ”big 
ones”  in  commerce,  industry  and  municipalities. 

Link  Communication  Papers  are  provided  in  types  for 
every  application.  High  quolity!  Dependable  delivery! 
Economical  in  cost! 


Old  MlablUhwd  firm.  Com- 
pUto  liaotypo,  composing 
room,  prossot  on  promisos. 
Lorgo  or  small  nms. 


Linage  Record  Set 
For  May;  Gain  Is  6.5 


Newspaper  linage  continued 
its  climb  in  May,  with  a  total 
6.3''c  higher  than  that  of  May, 
1948,  according  to  Media  Rec¬ 
ords’  measurements  in  52  trend 
cities. 

The  figure— 210,677.488  lines 
— was  the  highest  ever  recorded 
for  May,  and  the  best  total  for 
any  month  to  date,  except  for 
the  220.448,997  lines  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  1948. 

Also  at  new  May  high  points 
were  Retail,  General,  'Total  Dis¬ 
play,  and  the  Department  Store 


portion  of  Retail  classification. 

Automotive,  with  the  highest 
gain  for  the  month — 26.4% — 
had  its  best  May  total  since 
1931.  The  classification  also 
topped  the  E  &  P  Index,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  month’s  aver¬ 
age  during  the  last  five  years, 
with  an  increase  of  102.4%. 

Classified,  for  the  fifth  straight 
month,  fell  below  the  1947 
period,  this  time  by  4.7%.  Like 
all  other  classifications,  however, 
it  was  still  well  ahead  on  the 
five-year  Index. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  Kditor  I'e  I’i  hlisiikk  from  Media  Records  measurements) 

1949  1948  'fof  E&P 

Linage  Linage  1948  Index 

Total  Advertising 

May .  21(i.*i77.4NS  197,S()9,1S()  ItHi.o  140.fi 

April .  20.'-i.4fifi,n27  1 97,22 1,2S9  104.2  13S.7 


Display 

May. . 
.\pril . 


Ifi.-).291,0.S5 
lf>2.i  Ml  1,970 


Classified 

May .  4.i,3sfi,403 

.\pril .  43,404,0.57 

Retail 

May .  119,97.s,132 

.April .  117,*i75,fil2 

Department  Store 

Mav .  44.9»)4,17fi 

.April .  44,3ls.992 


General 

May . 

.April . 

Automotive 

May . 

.April . 


Financial 
May  . 
.April .  . 


33,757,049 

32,4.52,990 


9.553,S37 

9,790,.574 


2.(K)1.4fi7 

2,142,7K,S 


1.50,105,992 
I. 5 1, .373,209 


47,043,194 

45..S4.S,020 


109,39t),3s.S 
1 1 1 ,550,020 


41,177,020 

42.493,4S9 


31,092,465 

30,474,516 


7,557,3S3 

7,047,1!^ 


2,119,7.5() 

2,294,945 


May  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

(('oni|>ilr<l  h.v  Media  Kernrds,  Inr.i 
AKRON,  OHIO  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

1949  1948  1949  1948 

Beacon  Joiirnal-e  . .  J, 120,987  2.012,981  Pre.ss-e  .  1,276,908  l,00a.l9« 

(Beacon  Joumal-S. .  625, 5.W  617,848  Sun-m  .  406,918  .159,146 


Onind  Total .  2,746,.540  2,6.10,829 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickl.kr  News-e  . .  1,1 75,729  1 .251 ,680 

Times  I'nion-m  .  747,941  876.964 

•Times  fnion-S. .  .  .  .506,98;i  5.15,324 

Orand  Total .  .  2,4.10,6.W  2,663,968 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

]oumal-m .  774,2.56  618,489 

lounial-S .  202,273  169,714 

Trihune-e .  764,049  603,275 

('.rand  Total .  1,740,578  1,191  478 

ATLANTA,  CA. 

Constitution-m .  905,389  921,331 

*Con.stitution-S  .  708,28.1  6ai,4n 

lounial-e .  1,520,019  1,270,308 

Oournal.S .  773,296  727,086 

(Irand  Total .  3,907,007  3,522,1.36 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•Amtricaii-.S .  604,223  578.181 

N’ews-Post  e  .  1,. 357, 592  1,279,200 

.  1,1.50,886  1,170,968 

.  2,032,518  2,066,004 

raun-S .  1.141.0,52  1.038.573 


Grand  Total  1,68.3,826  1,. 362, 342 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


.\Ke-HeraUI-m. 

Xews-e . 

tNews  St  Age- 
Heraltl-S  .  .  . 
I’ost-e . 


943,084  899,443 

1,484,731  1,.163.018 


Grand  Total  .  3.996..364 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


.\merican-e .  . . 

Record-m . 

*.\dvertiser-S 

Globe-e . 

Glolw-m  .  .  . 

Globe-S . 

Herald-m  . 
tHerald-S.  . 
Traveler-e. .  . 

Post-in . 

JPost-S . 


709,996 
758,204 
400,947 
1 ,100,749 
1.063,117 
988,782 
1,463,411 
1,1.32,680 
2,048,806 
944,591 
429.930 


519,172 
.584,639 
.168,193 
1,180,826 
1 .049,023 
8.56,461 
1,295,093 
1,018, .384 
1,701,768 
821,119 
418,025 


™ai-S .  1,141,0.52  1,038.573 

Grand  Total .  6,286,271  6,132,926 

.  BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

.  4.15,880  401,700 


('.rand  Total .  11,241,213  9,812,701 

Note:  Globe  (e)  sold  only  in  conibina 
tion  with  either  Morning  or  Sunday  Globe. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  Morning  Herald  or  .Sunday  Herald. 
.\merican  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  writh 
either  Morning  Record  or  Sunday  .Adver¬ 
tiser.  Morning  Post  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunday  Post. 


I  ED 


EDITO  R 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1949 

1948 

Courier  Kxpress-m. . 

808,99.5 

938,035 

^Courier  hxpress-S. 

S66..506 

647,410 

Xews-e . 

2,089,431 

1  6.59,227 

( >rand  Total  . 

3,764  932 

3.244,672 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (see  XoteV 

1 ,079,4.84 

1.081,:i89 

XoTK:  The  Courier  lei  and 

Post  (in) 

sold  in  coinhination. 

[«iuage  of  one  edition 

Courier  (e)  onlv.  is  niven. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Trihune-in . 

2.,568„503 

2.:i:io.9i4 

Trilmne-S  . 

1,556,829 

1  ,,508, .594 

tOaily  News-e . 

1,623,707 

1,695,367 

Herald-American-e. . 

1.055.162 

1.060,223 

*IIerald-Anierican-S 

483,114 

.5.38,122 

Sun-Times-d . 

1.179,923 

1  110,147 

§Sun-Tiines-S . 

306,279 

309,900 

Grand  Total .  .  . 

8,773,717 

8,553,267 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

iCnquirer-m . 

1.101,602 

1.034,730 

tKnqiiirer-S . 

1,217,648 

978,842 

Post-e . 

1,380,870 

1,291.166 

Times-Star-e . 

1,604,308 

1,477,009 

Grand  Total . 

5,.304,428 

4,781,747 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m . 

1,396,825 

1,428,717 

’•fPlain  Dealer-S.  . 

1.440,649 

1,290,115 

News-e . 

901,229 

845.609 

Press-e . 

2,106,957 

1,870,597 

(arand  Total . 

5,845.660 

5,435,038 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

1  )ispatch-e . 

1,607,279 

1.481,494 

Dispatch-S . 

924,54.5 

856,781 

Citizen-e . .  . 

815.744 

68.3,919 

Citizen-S . 

:t4S.907 

312, 18:1 

Ohio  State  Jour. -in. 

.)41,.5.18 

Star-w  . 

66,019 

82,395 

(»rand  Total . 

4.;(52.41b 

3.958.310 

DALLAS, 

TEXAS 

News-ni ...  . 

1.672,29.5 

1,749,261 

tNew<-S . 

1,242,271 

890,592 

Tiines-HcraUl-e . 

2,041, .502 

2,0.50,775 

Times-Herald-S .  .  . 

829,871 

871,811 

(«rand  Total .  .  . 

5.785,939 

5, .562,4:19 

DAYTOr 

,  OHIO 

Joumal-m . 

1  198.807 

1,201,8.56 

Herat<l-e . 

1 ,570,591 

News-e . 

1 .998,4,57 

1 ,755,243 

News-S . 

.550,802 

462,968 

( >rand  Total 

3,748,066 

4,990,658 

DENVER 

COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m 

799,962 

660,188 

§Rocky  Mt.  News-S 

23S7(>4 

236,852 

i*ost-e . .  . 

1,580,816 

1.273,708 

Post-S . 

.575,362 

540,746 

Grand  Total  .  , 

3,194,844 

2,711,494 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Renister-m . 

633,728 

641,232 

Tribune-e . 

,893,994 

882,802 

tRegister-S . 

669,676 

643,762 

('.rand  Total . 

2,197.39S 

2,167,796 

DETROn 

,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m . 

i. 120,891 

1,127,191 

{Free  Press-S . 

477,094 

48:1,706 

News-e . 

2,249,.516 

2.018.716 

tNews-S . 

967.516 

1,0.34,405 

Times-e . 

1.192,.127 

1,124,595 

*Times-S . 

552.790 

.587,728 

(■rand  Total  .... 

6,560.l:t4 

6,:i76,.341 

DULUTH 

MINN. 

l(erald-e . 

889,5:i:t 

859.168 

News-Tribune-m  .  . 

.586,711 

607,827 

News-Tribiine-S. .  .  . 

.521.8:12 

48:1,431 

(■rand  Total . 

1,998,076 

1 ,9.50,426 

EL  PASO 

TEXAS 

Times-m . 

850,013 

783,018 

5Times-S . 

454.141 

359,004 

llerald-Post-e . 

923,7:18 

887,648 

Grand  Total . 

'J:2'27.H92 

2,029,670 

ERIE 

PA. 

Dispatch- Herald -d . 

796,823 

758,513 

$  Dispatch-Herald-S. 

:i91  ,597 

401,846 

Times-c . 

1,141,694 

1,246,769 

Times-S . 

265,715 

(*rand  Total . 

2.595,829 

2,407,128 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m . 

1,204,671 

1,176,455 

Press-e . 

1.229.299 

1,198,054 

Courier  &  Press-S. .  . 

.549,949 

511,620 

Grand  Total . 

2,983.919 

2,886,129 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND 

Journal  Gazette-m. 

767,330 

755,i:i7 

(Journal  (fazette-S 

610.861 

686,045 

News  Sentinel-e.  .  . 

1.4:16.9,58 

1  424,154 

(■rand  Total .... 

2,815,149 

2.865,336 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telcgram-m .  . . 

623,601 

595,466 

Star-Telegram-e.  .  .  . 

1,201,4.16 

1,116,698 

Star-Telegram-S. . .  . 

512,666 

512,219 

Press-e . 

719,i:i9 

889,144 

Grand  Total . 

3,0.56,842 

3.113,.527 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

1949  1948 

.  1,256,897  1  125,311 

.  506,85t'  .505,917 


Grand  Total .  1.76.1,747  1  6.11, -'28 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,412,188  1,322.236 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (see  Note)  641,875  613.388 

Note:  Post-Star  (m)  .sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  w'ith  Times  (e).  Linage  of  <»ne  edition. 
Post-Star  fm)  only,  is  given. 


Patriot -m . 

1,2:14,190 

1,127,5.33 

Note:  News  (e) 

carries  the  same 

amount  of  advertising  as  the  T*atriot  'm). 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Coiirant-m . 

612,748 

683,192 

690,990 

Courant-S . 

690,542 

Times-e . 

1,702,316 

1  .524,470 

( irand  Total . 

2.998.25b 

2  906,002 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N, 

Y. 

Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e . 

Newsday-e  (Suffolk 

630,76- 

.565.472 

.597,815 

edition) . 

Kew'sday-e  (Nassau 

793,196 

edition) . 

1,310,164 

1  044,517 

Grand  Total . 

2.7,14,122 

2.207,804 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. .  . 

699,036 

718,030 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e . 

2,048,109 

1,914.339 

Chronicle-S . 

977,352 

899,487 

Post-m . 

1,. 3.37,1 1.1 

1,307,513 

§Post-S . 

675.830 

670,870 

Press-e . 

844.684 

868,86.’ 

( trand  Total  . 

5,88:1,088 

5,661,071 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e . . 

1,613,854 

1  629.849 

Star-m  . 

1,689,001 

1  .571.019 

tStar-S . 

9.50, :i60 

h9**.017 

Tinies-e . 

Tiiue.  .J- . . 

978.05J 

1 .992.206 

('•rand  Total .  ,  . 

.5.642.0.5h 

■T.  192.091 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  I  nion-m 

1,209.94.5 

I.205.i:i7 

(Times  \  nion-S . 

528,388 

424,290 

Tournal-e . 

935,71 1 

949.800 

( ifand  Total . 

2  ,674  044 

2.579,227 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e  797  224  7.52,342 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (see  Note) .  1,182.04.1  1,077.397 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  .sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  o!  one  edition. 
Tribune  (e)  only,  is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joiimal-m .  568,72t>  608,19.5 

Joumal-S .  .303,284  322.528 

News-.Sentinel-e.  .  .  .  762,119  784.527 

News-Sentinel-S. . .  .  .151,588  3.50,041 

Grand  Total .  1  985,719  2065.291 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
Kxaminer-m .  1,389,263  1  417.926 


♦Kxaminer-S . 

Times-m . 

tTimes-S . 

1  terald-E  xpress-e . 

News-d . 

Mirror-e . 


1  939,149  l,.5;t7.196 
1,054,728  7.58,5:17 

1  223,873  1 .2.52,063 

855,013  s;i4,445 


Grand  Total .  8,086,9.52  6.611,749 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m. .  1,522,881  1,060,848 

Courier  Joumal-S. .  .  75,3,651  69:1,517 

Times-e .  1  674.:i60  1.:116..568 

( '.rand  Total .  3 .950,892  3 ,070,9:13 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercl  .\ppeal-m  1,529,046  1,:176,922 

tCommerc'l  .*\ppeaI-S  849,818  828,847 

Press-Scimitar-e.  .  .  .  1.009,9(H*  973.694 

Grand  Total.  .  .  3.:l88,77:i  3. 179,46.1 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  2.001, Oti.l  2,0.53,608 

♦Herald-S .  954,601  943,118 

News-e .  944,644  1.144,509 

News-S . 109.076  .162.299 

Grand  Total .  4.209,324  4,.5ai,534 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  732,481  821,641 

*Sentinel-S .  415,779  432,407 

Joumal-e .  2,666,264  1.*  78. ,560 

tJoiirnal-S .  1,:105,978  1<I2,:140 


2,666,264  1.778.560 
1,305.978  902,340 


Grand  Total .  5,120,502  3,9:14, !M8 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribiine-m .  1,216.023  1.074,647 

.Star-e .  1,871,44.1  1,6.58,857 

Tribune-S .  987,615  979,990 

Times-e .  .  139,749 

Grand  Total .  4,075,081  3.8.V1.243 

Note;  Minneapolis  Time-  discontinued 
ptihlic-ation  in  May  1948. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  781,017  753,231 

i  Continued  on  Pace  50) 
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MONTREAL,  CANADA 


1949 

IMS 

Star-e 

1,992  411 

1,875, .584 

Stamlard-'^ 

l.V).1.52 

159,974 

(iarette-m 

S10.4I4 

878,082 

I.a  r 

2  011.118 

1,298,928 

1^  Patrie-e 

247.427 

221, .5.57 

La  Palrie*''* 

299,405 

278,710 

Krruld-c 

.104,704 

2.55,.584 

(•rand  Total 

Hi.->.8;n 

4. .570, 419 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

PreNw-e 

748.32S 

757.494 

Starm 

721.805 

7.58,209 

Star-> 

185.281 

274,942 

(  irand  "I  .»r.* 

l.XI1 198 

1.788,845 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Baiiner-e 

1  ,;9)4,9.52 

1.1 12, .592 

TenneN-M-  tn  m 

1  2W.4.52 

1,108,715 

TcnnesN^.ifi-'N 

7.VI.912 

708,49.5 

(Vrami  T 

.!  1,55,118 

2.92.5.H22 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

bnirti.il  CiMjMf-r  tn 

3lMb(H9 

421,011 

Regi>t4T-e 

1  498, b40 

1,111.524 

Kcki>t**r  " 

410  IS4 

127,840 

( Vrati'l  T  *r 

2.298.H73 

1 .880,177 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

TiiiieN-PiLUVurie-m 

J.0T8 .878 

1.711,817 

1  iincN-Pf  AXutie  \ 

State-*' 

926  3»>;i 

!Mi4.19I 

Item-e 

1,111.0.59 

1,108,971 

StateN-e 

1 .02.>.292 

981,414 

(  fraud  >t.i 

.5  1.59.392 

4,788,195 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

TimcN-i:. 

I  801  ..VN) 

1.514,487 

1.H77..572 

1. 751. 117 

Herald  Tribu:ie*m 

SIH).07.> 

948,884 

tHeraUI  Trilairie-*' 

1  (I88B99 

1,1182.54 

*Nr«'  III 

2.017,(M1 

1 .7.51 ,125 

f  New 

I  284.228 

I,122.0*)4 

Mirror-m 

661. BWl 

.515.2X1 

Mirn»r  > 

323. 285 

108.911 

loumal  Amcri  iii-e 

1.018.42.-. 

034,0lM» 

*Journ.il  .V'li'-nc.in-.*' 

.585.725 

.518,788 

PonI  Home  News-e 

I  142.8,58 

H60.350 

l*o-t  I  (.-me  V  -V  -> 

22,5.028 

•.•8.118 

Sun-e 

827,421 

918,.528 

World  Telegr  iTii-'* 

‘H17.882 

1.008, .54.5 

Ivagle-e 

78;i,429 

704  ,.548 

Ka,;li-  > 

321,328 

;«J9,.V>.1 

C.raiid  T  .1  . 

1.5  81.5,0.52 

14.425.8'.M 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N. 

Y. 

1  fa/etle-e 

1.18.1.511 

1,117,917 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Po*.!  -lvnquir**r-»* 

898,174 

••42.8.54 

Tribune-** 

1  .52.5..579 

1,184.4(^<I 

Tribune-'' 

.588.7.58 

571.80>^ 

(  iraml  T  it  t 

2.792  .VW 

2,881,072 

OKLAHOMA 

CITY,  OKLA. 

( tklahiHii  tii-m 

.888.6.52 

821,(^1‘1 

<*>klahomaii-''' 

470  494 

488,840 

Timc''-e 

942  730 

>(,•>6.687 

('>ratul  Vor,» 

2  299  876 

2.189,1W> 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

WorUI-Her  tid  see 

Xote' 

1,112.849 

•■•.58,148 

WorM-Her.ift 

879.141 

8(I8.148 

( trand  Tor  t. 

I  812. IW) 

1,588.494 

NA'TK  >r1<I  Herahl  sold  in 

coml>inu* 

tiem  tint  .iiid  e  Linage  of  only  one  e<li- 

tion  le*  IS  given 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Slar-Xews  e 

788,518 

825,.Vtl 

Star-News -S 

.162.872 

179.184 

Imlependent-in 

808,288 

Imlefiend  -nt'-^ 

111,414 

(Vrand  Total 

J.249.070 

1,2(H,69.5 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  1. 

Titiie'-e 

1 ,091.888 

915,4M 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Joumal-e 

1,228,818 

1,125,414 

Joumal-'st  if  's 

.521.281 

472.521 

Star-m  .  . 

1,129.938 

(■ran«l  Tjta*. 

1,749,899 

2.727,891 

N4»tb  J^'Mima'i  '.e 

and  Star  (m)  sold  it 

I'onibination  Linage  of  only  one  edition, 

loumal  eb  *s  shown 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Evening  Bullet  n-e 

2,191  ,IM>4 

1,891,817 

t*BuIlrtin-S 

.5.58,442 

.U1,611 

Inquirer  m 

1,871.5;« 

1,780,250 

J  Inquirer-.'' 

1  181,040 

1.168,904 

Xew>-e 

417.172 

410,528 

(’•rami  Total 

8.419,191 

.5,785,112 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Posf-f'»zette-ni 

S.58..589 

871.8.14 

1  Post  •(  »aiet  t  e -S 

:t6;j.226 

Press -e 

1.855,880 

1,472,577 

tPress-S 

818.948 

798.745 

Sun  -TelcKr  iph-e 

1.127,873  : 

I,0a5.258 

*Sun-T  elegraph-'s 

848,990 

704.707 

C*ran<l  T  ital 
XtiTB  - 

March  ‘J?  t'H'* 

50 


5.471.284  4,852,921 
irr'tf  vS)  first  cditiun 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 


1M« 

IMS 

1  >reg<uiiati*m . 

1.289.498 

1,201  4.59 

♦Oregonian  S. . . 

894,0.58 

682,172 

JiMimal-e  . 

1,244,4.VI 

1 ,2.50.279 

tJoumal-S . 

427.966 

479.9.VI 

3.63.'>.973 

1.611,86<1 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  1 

1. 

Hiilietin-e. 

1,721.201 

1  ..5.14.778 

Joumal-ni 

744.882 

879.885 

Joiimal-S,  .  . 

8;t2.4.Vl 

599.77! 

(•rand  Tot.il 

1.100.5:18 

2,814,212 

OUINCY,  MASS. 

l*atriot-Le<lger-e 

788.879 

841, 74>' 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (see  NoteJ .  . 

1,111.151 

997,048 

Eagle-S . 

271.8.58 

245,84fl 

(■rami  Total . 

l.:i8;i,otw 

1.242.888 

Noth;  Eagle  (e^ 

and  Times 

(ml  sold  in 

combination.  Linage  of  one  eilition.  Ivagle 

(el  onlv,  is  Nhown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader -e  .  . 

1.4i^8.417 

1 ,177.5.59 

Times- 1  •ispafch-iii 

1.I40..588 

997,8.55 

Times- Dispatch-S 

715.405 

708,1.58 

(•rand  Total 

1,172.1!^<1 

1,08:i.57ll 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m 

851,7:«) 

.591.!».54 

Times-S 

184.188 

;io;.98.s 

World-News-e . 

69‘V40H 

620..545 

Grand  ‘fotal 

1.728.124 

1.51.5.487 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 

DemoiTut 

Chroi.icle-m 

1,448,582 

1.24.5  IKI 

t  Democrat  X 

Clmi-  iele-S . 

785.285 

884.888 

Times-1  iiioii  e  .  . 

1,. 5.52  .'•87 

1 ,129.:i89 

(‘rami  Total  . 

1,784.8:14 

:i.2.Vi,:i87 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Register  Republic-e 

I.244,8!Hi 

1.127,.58I 

Star-m  . 

841.784 

747.751 

Star-.S .  .  , 

469.5I9 

40.5.9.V1 

Grand  Total 

2.M6.179 

2.281 ,285 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

(flobe-DeiiHK'rat-m 

912.477 

s;u.742 

t(*»lo!»e-DemiK*rat-S 

820.!^.52 

62S.2H4 

Post-Dispatch-e .  . 

1.8:14.14.5 

1.. 5.58,77.5 

I’ost  -  Dispu  t  ch  -  S 

1.017.779 

1 .017.284 

Star-Titiies-e  . 

1,018.911 

1,015.102 

Grand  Total  .  . 

.5.284.284 

5,072.187 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  . 

1,074.544 

1,107.879 

{Pioneer  Press-S 

875,814 

821,4.11 

Dispatch-e . 

1,472.548 

1.141,28.5 

Graml  Total 

1.422,724 

1.272..577 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

\  'niofi-m 

.5.11.014 

5:19,4:1.5 

I’nioii-S. 

201 .878 

2.54.7.58 

Bee-e  .  . 

I  ,.5.18,001 

1 ,8;i9,.595 

(•rand  Total 

2.272.S93 

2  4:11.788 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

IvxpresN-m 

••77.105 

HS9.974 

Kxpress-S 

8<1<1,.57!1 

.508,802 

News-e 

1.110.121 

1,0.58.482 

Light-e  . 

1  .(•••.5,1:18 

1.215.808 

♦I.itdit-.s . 

84!1,2H:1 

.Ml,  108 

Graml  Total 

4.711,828 

4,204,1.52 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

I’nion-m  . 

978.495 

l,071,ai7 

T*nion-S 

.571. .121 

.545  144 

Tribune-Sun-c 

I. .149.211 

1  ,;148.4.55 

foumal-e  . 

845.!18;i 

88:1.762 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

1.545.012 

1.851,198 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chr«>nicle-m  ... 

916.0;i8 

80.5,4:18 

tChronicle-S 

.544.:i45 

.584,025 

Ivixaminer-ni  .  . 

1.1.58.092 

1.170,124 

♦Examiner-S . 

732  737 

7.57.672 

Call-Bulletin-e  .  . 

761.2.52 

800,871 

News-e . 

785,847 

847,9.52 

Grand  Total 

4  8<18  ,1ll 

4,948,082 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y 

( •azette-m . 

1. 1 52. 978 

i  .048,748 

1‘nion  Star-e  . 

•♦64.H49 

•.•00,118 

(•rand  Total 

2.117.825 

l.!•48.88*) 

SCRANTON.  P*. 

Trilmiie-iii .  .  . 

.579. .5.51 

.581.975 

Scrantonian-S. 

117,211 

127. .580 

Times-e  . 

1 .065.791 

1.018.28:1 

(•rand  Total  .  . 

1.982.557 

1.945.818 

SEATTLE 

.  WASH. 

Post- 1  ntelliuencer-m 

917,215 

910.104 

♦post- Intelligencer -S 

.521.408 

801.;Cil 

Times-e  . 

1,. 561. .591 

1 .137.091 

Times-S . 

.548.657 

485.918 

(•rand  Total . 

1,570,873  ; 

1,;1.14,482 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Joumal-Tribune-e 

849,820 

751,172 

Jouraal-S . 

145,254 

:122.137 

C.rand  Total  1,195,074  1,07.1, SOU 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

IMS 

IMS 

Tribuiie-e  . 

1.408.112 

1,173,54.5 

Trilame-S  . 

.V)7.IXI 

419,.589 

('•rand  Total .... 

1,915.24.5 

1..591,l:i4 

SPOKANE 

,  WASH. 

S|K>kesiiian- 

Review-iii . 

707.094 

881,904 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S. .  . 

814.142 

875,084 

Chmnicle-e . 

1.014,490 

1,0:10.7:11 

( Vratid  Total ... 

2,11.5,928 

2,:i87,71!^ 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald’ Joumal-e  .  . 

1.711,068 

1,664,449 

♦t  Herald-Amer.  -S 

724,88:1 

875.190 

Post-Standard-iii  .  . 

7ai.980 

727,888 

Post  Standard-S.  ,  .  . 

178,100 

426,625 

(•ruiid  Total .  .  . 

1,.M5,82!1 

3,494,152 

TACOMA, 

,  WASH. 

News- Tri  1  >u  iie-e  . 

1,2:12.08.5 

9X1,2:17 

News-Tribune-S 

4:14,121 

:164.:194 

Times-e  . 

.•>08.049 

(•rami  Total 

1.888,208 

l,828,.5K() 

TOLEDO 

,  OHIO 

Titnes-m  . 

4.58.481 

.544,887 

Hlade-e  . 

1.762,881 

1.808,7.Vl 

5B!ade-S .  ,  . 

885,827 

.585,418 

--  - - a- 

('•rand  Total  . 

2.!K)7,171 

2,738,8.1.5 

TORONTO. ‘CANADA 


('.lobe  Mail-m 

1,275.815 

1,1.57,77!1 

Telegram -e . 

1,8:15,42.5 

1.8<>4.111 

Star-e . 

2.214,994 

1,!M2,911 

Slar-w . 

117.i^011 

118,18:1 

('•rand  'I'otal 

5.441,!M:1 

4.!K):i.:i84 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Ivveiiing  Times-e 

1.181.847 

l,(H)4.4H'l 

Times-. \il  vert  iser-S 

220.'«K1 

204,084 

Treiitoiiian-m  ... 

19(1,.512 

(•rand  Total 

1..S02.172 

1 ,208,.5.5:i 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Ret'ord  (see  Xotel.  . 

1.114.:i84 

••!H),714 

XiiTli:  Record  (tin  sold  in  coinhinatioii 
with  Times- Record  (.e).  1. inane  of  one 

edition.  Record  inii  only,  is  niven. 


TULSA 

,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e 

1.281.08:1 

1,170,09:1 

WorhI-m 

1,104.78:1 

i.04b.iH):; 

World-S . 

61.5,510 

702,978 

(iramt  Total 

:l.001,178 

2,919,974 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hmison  Dispatch-m 

712.819 

870,180 

UTICA 

.  N.  Y. 

oiiserver  Dis])atch-e 

••.57.7SHI 

888.744 

<  ibserver  Dispatch-S 

jr)6.i(H» 

240,271 

Press-Ill . 

•.81.5.8.50 

970,80.5 

(•rand  Total 

2,201l..548 

2,079,620 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Times-Herald -d 

1,417,501 

l.:i95.949 

♦Times- Herald -S 

,50:i,7S2 

487,414 

Xews-e . 

982,878 

l.(HHl.4.>2 

Post-m . 

1 ,428.128 

1.41Mi.l)10 

JPost-S 

8.52.617 

828.241 

Star-e 

2,48!1,078 

2.9:i5.t)5t> 

tStar-S . 

915.818 

797.198 

(•rami  Total 

S.:i87.818 

7,844,011 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-Ill 

H03.316 

776..51.5 

Republican-S 

:i:i5,.50<i 

116,214 

.Vmericaii-e . 

1,0.54.222 

985.(i:i0 

('•rami  Total 

2.191.047 

2.0<8,87!1 

WESTCHESTER 

COUNTY 

MACY 

GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times-e 

375.499 

:i15.590 

Mt,  V'emon  .\rgus-e 

98:1.293 

707 .Ml 

New  Roi'helle 

Standard  »Star-e  . 

81W.126 

880,411 

t  Issining  Citizen 

Reitister-e  . 

158.84!» 

1.14,811 

Peekskill  Star-e 

:171,110 

188,879 

Port  Chester  Ilem-e 

679,668 

644,017 

Tarrytown  News-e.. 

:174,.548 

:«2,878 

Yonkers  Herald 

Stalesman-e  .  . 

782,992 

872, .571 

White  Plains 

Dispatch-e . 

l,0t)l,512 

997,411 

(•rand  Total . 

.5,80:1 ,6!>8 

5,274,149 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Beaom-e . 

1,08.5, .57:1 

1.011,4.VI 

Beacon-S . 

5l1,4.-)8 

.524,894 

Eagle-m . 

810,417 

739,715 

Eagle-e . 

793.349 

777,890 

UvaKle-S . 

408  ,.182 

420,228 

('•rand  Total . 

3,609.177 

1,474,195 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

'rdegram-S . 

509,804 

422,964 

Telegram-Ill  .  . 

J, 026,550 

961,840 

Gaiette  A  Post-e 

1,152,311 

l.ai2,292 

Grand  Total . 

2,688,667 

2,417,096 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Yindicator  Tele- 

gram-e . 

1  ,.168,876 

1,272,535 

{Vindicator  Tele- 

i;ram-S . 

577,56:1 

504,791 

(•rand  Total ..... 

1,946,4.19 

1.777,326 

Figures  Supplied  by 
Publishers 


BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


1M9 

1M8 

Enquirer  and  News-e 

259,686 

276.1:18 

Ivnquirer  ami  Xews-S 

942,8:10 

924,098 

( rruiid  Total 

1,202,516 

1,200,2:14 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e . 

1,200.640 

1,080,4:18 

DemoiTat-e. 

826,462 

718,074 

DemoiTat-S . 

.143,490 

1.57,742 

(‘•rand  Total  .  . 

2,170..592 

2,158,2.52 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e . 

1,8:14. .512 

1,7(M,220 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-(  fazette-e 

1,269.492 

1,149,:188 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

*rinies-m 

1 .228.22:1 

1.211.877 

Star-e . 

1,297.748 

1.271.176 

Slar-S . 

M49.15H 

921,61.5 

(‘•rand  Total  .  . 

:i.47.5,129 

:i  .4 10,868 

MADISON,  WIS. 

3‘he  Capital  Tiiiies-e 

761.098 

7:l.5,H't8 

Wis.  State  loumal-tii 

782.782 

702,212 

Wis,  State  Journal-S 

:195,444 

110,0:i7 

('•rami  Total . 

1,941.:124 

1.748,14,5 

MANITOWOC.  WIS. 

HeraUI-Times-e 

65B.J72 

819.011 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 
.\ilvcrtiser-iii . 

AdvertiNcr-S  1.720.l»0H  1 .5«S.t)()2 

Joiimal-e .  J.9rtrt,474  li.rtrtH.482 

(Vraiul  Total  7.6:i<*.0:U)  rt.St>0.2U> 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
StaiKlanl-Tiines-e.  .  HltS.ttl4  77U..504 

Stamlanl-Time'i-S  ’J42.5Srt* 

(‘.rami  Total  1,0S1.J00  '.»54.rt«0 

•  •FAR.XDK"  I.inu^;e  '.iJ.OHJ  lines  in  the 
StamlanI  TiineN  (SK 

I  Continued  on  Page  51 1 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK” 
atrd  PARADE 
MAY,  1949 

•■AMlvRICAX  AUlvKl.V  l.iiiane 
7«.281  lines  and  "CDMIC  W  IC IvKCl.V  ’ 
lainuKe  4().38:{  tines  is  inelit<le<l  in  the 
Snmiay  I'niures  of  the  following;  papers; 
Albany  TimeN  I’nion,  .\tlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  ilaltiniore  American,  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Chicago  Herald-. Vmerican,  Detroit 
TimoN.  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York 
journal-American.  VittshiirKh  Sun-Tele- 
ktraph.  San  Antonio  I.ii;ht.  ^racuse  Her¬ 
ald*. Vniericaii,  VVashinKton  Times-Herald. 

♦  AMlvRICAX  WKlvKIaV'  Kinase 

7rt.2Sl  lines  ami  “COMIC  VVlvIvKI.Y' 
I  jnaite  4().3S.’l  lines  is  inchided  in  the  New 
^’ork  Journal  -  .American . 

♦  AMKRICAX  vVlvlvKI.Y’’  I.inane 

7d.l?Hl  line>  include<l  in  the  JUifTalo  Courier 
Express,  ClevelamI  IMaiii  Dealer,  Miami 
Herald.  I'hiladehdiia  Huiletin. 

♦  AMlvRICAX  WTvlvlCLY”  I.inagc 

lines  in  the  Portland  (Are^jonian 
♦“AMKRICAX  VVlvIvKEY’*  Linage 
lines  and  “COMIC  VVKlvKUY’ 
I.inaKe  lines  in  the  l,os  .\nj{eles 

Ivxumitier  and  San  Francisco  Ivxaminer 

♦  “AMlvRICAX  WIvKKEY  '  l.imuje 

8d.l8.{  lines  and  “COMIC  WKIvKI.Y” 
Una^e  30.1011  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post  In- 
telliKencer. 

t“THIS  AVKIvK"  biiiane  .V).02S  lines 
incimlefi  in  the  tixures  of  the  followioK 
papers:  .Vtlanta  Journal.  Baltimore  Sun, 
Binninxham  News  it  .V^e  Herald.  Boston 
Herald.  Cindnnatt  Enquirer,  Cleveland 
Plain  Ilealer.  Dallas  News.  Des  Moines 
Reitister.  Detroit  News.  Indianapolis  Star, 
Memphis  Cuininercial  Appeal,  NIilwaukee 
Journal.  Miniiea|M>lis  Tribune,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  I’hiladelphia  Bulletin, 
PittsburKh  Press,  Rochester  Democrat  8: 
Chronicle,  St.  I^ouis  (Bobe  Democrat, 
Washington  Star. 

t“THIS  WKEK“  binaice  M.104  lines 
in  the  Ia>s  Angeles  Times,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review'.  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Portland  Journal. 

t“THIS  WEEK"  Linage  41.3H2  lines  in 
the  Chu'aito  Daily  News. 

5  “PARADE  *  Einaicc  32.98.5  lines  is 
includeil  in  the  Sunday  tiitures  of  the 
followinK  papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
Boston  Post,  Chicago  Sun  &  Times,  Denver 
Rocky  Mt.  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  El 
Paso  Tillies,  Erie  Dispatch  Herald.  F(Mt 
Wayne  Journal  Gazette,  Jacksonville  Times 
I'nion.  Newark  Star-Uedger.  Pittsburfh 
Post-Ciazette,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune,  Syracuse  Herald-Amer- 
ican,  Tole<lo  Blade.  Washington  Post, 
Wichita  Eagle,  Youngstown  Yindicator 
Telegram. 

§  “PARADE'*  Linage  47,7.50  lines  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

i  “PARADE  ”  Linage  19,614  lines  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

♦  SPLIT-RI’N  Linage — New  York  Xeas 
(m)  46.5.346  lines;  uS)  280,449  lines. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  9,  1949 
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Figures  Supplied  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 


BLUEFIELO.  W.  VA. 


Tele>;rapli-iii  (siw 

Note) . 

Telexraph-S  .  .  , 


.'«0,8fl7 


C.raml  Total  .  717  .i»MI  «10,0I8 

XoTK'  Telegraph  nn  sold  in  conibina- 
lion  with  Sunset  News  el 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

C.azette-in .  Sft4,4l'7 

(Vazelte-S .  .178.®):.’ 

Mail-e  ....  777,767 

Mail-S  .  :  106.06:1 


816, 804 
:i  14, 6011 
7J.5,98'.’ 
:>86..117 


1949  1948 

Notk:  Tribune  fe)  sold  in  cotubinatioii 
with  Kagle  I’m  i 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Oazette-in .  1,001.604  0,51,:167 

C.azette-S .  4U>..350  4;14,5.S.'5 

Uemocrat-e .  84l’,620  752,48.** 

l)ein<KTat-S .  :108,002  280,8.50 

r.rand  Total  2,566.675  2,410,2:17 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Indcpendent-m .  746,27.5  867,778 

Independeiit-S .  228.848  278,321 

Press-Telettrani-e.  .  1,066.44.5  1,038,231 

I’ress-Telegrani-S.  .  .178,140  388,2.50 


(■raii.l  Total  2,357,9.50  2,143,736 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
Ol.server-iii  .  1,105,017  1,0,54,882 

Observer-S .  620.886  618,206 

Newse .  04;i.,508  8.52,0:iO 

Oraml  Total  2  760.311  2,.526.01H 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-ni  707,0.50  633.4,50 

State-S .  418.;i02  :160,867 

Recoril-e  668.4:11  677,326 

C.raiid  Total  1.703  7.8;i  1,6®),6.52 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 
loumal-e  .  1  124  1.56  1,010,641 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Register-! '.Hard -e  03.5.03.5  860,061 

Register-C.uard-S  27.5,806  241,401 

Craiul  Total  1211,8:11  1.102,:162 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Coniinonweulth. 

Rc)M>rlere  6:14.000  .56.5,3.54 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times  e  8,50.8iH)  ,823,610 

Tinies-S  :132  640  ;i42.2.50 

C.raii.l  Total  118:1,. 5:10  1,16.5,860 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

C.azettee  .560.148  400,68.1 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion-I.etlger.in  720.6:16  602.816 

Clarion-1. eilger-.s  .1(8). 267  :101.7:10 

Daily  News  e  670.401  640,518 

Daily  Xews-S  :i22.002  :16:1,060 

('.rand  Total  2  103.2.86  2,080  042 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
I’ost-Journal-e  841.1:10  Not  .\vail. 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Tribune-e  (see  Note  842.877  824,432 


( iruml  Total .  ■  . 

2,410,708 

2,.572..5®> 

LOWELL 

.  MASS. 

Su!i-e . . 

716,76;< 

679.502 

Telegram-S . 

1,58,432 

1.57,776 

ftraiKl  Total  .  . 

875.10.5 

8:17,368 

LYNN, 

MASS. 

lteiii-tf  . 

.570,676 

.580,818 

Telegrain-News-t? 

440.35;( 

443.85.5 

Tclecraiii-X'ews-S 

166,.540 

(Vrand  Total 

1,186.888 

1,101,222 

MERIDEN 

1,  CONN. 

Kei*onl-iii . 

610.876 

1 

loimial-e . 

320.103 

316.000 

040,060 

,87.5,431 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

lu<lepeti(lent-m . 

803.2.30 

.863,816 

In«lepe!uleiil-S . 

3 12. .580 

:172.000 

Star-N'ews-e . 

76.5,840 

822.706 

Star-News  S  . 

361 ,084 

370,470 

(iratul  TtMal 

2.243,6.52 

2,438,100 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

P5«.4(M* 

017,036 

Xtws-c 

1.224  ,(>61 

1.134,21:: 

(irarut  Total 

2,181.070 

2,051,240 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e . 

1 ,0(K).0.57 

.814,744 

8.52,670 

741,44- 

Times-S . 

4:i7,.517 

Ciraiid  Total  .  . 

2,314.270 

2,013,703 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Kecor<l-m . 

882,206 

810,022 

Tirnes-I.eailer-e 

1,230,320 

1,06:1.201 

Imlepeiiilent-S 

266,281 

(framl  Total 

2.160,404 
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Brownsville  llerald-e 

Brownsville  llerahl-S 

1.82,112 

1.56,.576 

HarltnKen  Slar-ni 

:i00.i:i2 

:i62.202 

HarlinKeii  Star-S 

107,764 

228.6IH) 

McAllen  Monitor-e 

32H,:142 

McAllen  Moiiitor-S. 

174.342 

213,710 

Granil  Total 

1  487,822 

1 ,572,®).’ 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE, 

ILL. 

Dispatch -e . 

1,017,0.58 

040,520 

.\rKUs-e 

074,0:16 

880, 4!H) 

(»ran<l  Total 

1  ,!«»1  (KM 

1,830,010 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

TeleKraiii-e 

.544  :134 

.V)l,746 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

Abilene 

Rcporler-Xews-ni 

.5.58.:i:i4 

543,074 

Keporter-N'ews-e  .  . 

560.660 

.541.226 

Reporter-Xews-S 

3l7,l(Kt 

207,8.50 

Crraml  Total 

1.445  (KM 

1,.382,1.50 

Bik  Sprint 

Hera|.l-e . 

:o:i  4.50 

Herald -S  ,  .  .... 

107,800 

187,866 

(Vrand  I'otal 

•i0l.:i40 

487,i:i0 

Corpua 

ChrUti 

C*llcr-iii . 

007,220 

8.54,182 

Time?i-e . 

1  014.440 

867.118 

CaHer-Tiines->  .  . 

3.51  :102 

246,666 

(irand  Total.  .  . 

1 ,067,066 

Denifton 

Herakl-e  .... 

341  040 

Hmld-S  .  . 

160.108 

162,106 

Firaml  Total 

.501 .4:18 

461,0.34 

Mar 

•hall 

News  Messetiger-e 

288.8(K1 

.320,2.36 

News  Mes.senger-S  , 

2(K),0O8 

223,2:10 

f^rand  Total 

4HD.H04 

,543,466 

Pari* 

News-e. ... 

.1:14.138 

200,008 

Vew»-S . 

170,i36 

1.33,112 

(kmnd  Total  .  . 

513.674 

4.13,020 

San  Anwelo 

^Raadard-in . 

658,322 

628,754 

^RAodard-e  . 

656.838 

615,020 

^andard-Tiiiies-S 

4O:i.60O 

391,5:18 

Grand  Total  1,718,8.VI  1,635,312 


Caliiornia  Weighs 
Sales  Tax  on  Ad  Art 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. — The  Cali¬ 
fornia  advertising  art  industry 
faces  bankruptcy  if  a  State 
Board  of  Equalization  ruling 
that  it  is  subject  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  3'.  sales  tax  is  upheld 
by  the  courts,  the  Advertising 
Artists  Association  of  Southern 
California  complained  at  an  in¬ 
dignation  meeting  here.  Of 
greatest  concern  to  the  industry 
is  the  State  agency’s  claim  that 
the  levy  shou.d  be  retroactive 
to  1933.  when  the  tax  first  was 
imposed. 

William  R.  Thompson,  district 
tax  administrator  for  the  state 
board,  declared:  The  whole 
question  hinges  on  whether  ad¬ 
vertising  artists  sell  their  work 
outright  or  sell  publication 
rights.  If  the  former  is  true, 
they  are  eligible  to  be  taxed 
on  a  commcxlity  sale.  If  their 
deals  are  made  on  ‘rights  to 
publish.'  they  are  not  selling  a 
thing  but  a  service,  which  is  not 
sales  taxable." 

■ 

Annual  Linage  Report 
Correction  Is  Made 

Typographical  errors  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Warrensburg  (Mo.) 
Star  Journal  figures  ( E  &  P, 
April  2.  1949)  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  users  of  the  tabula¬ 
tion  should  make  note  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  correct  linage  totals: 
General  Advertising,  246,127, 
Local  Display  1,729,168,  Classi¬ 
fied  150,451.  Legal  39,116  and 
Grand  Total  2,164.848. 
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Newspapers  Backed 
For  Tourist  Ads 

V.ANCOL'VER.  B.  C. — Newspa¬ 
pers  meet  today's  needs  for  the 
agency  developing  Western 
tourist  travel.  H.  C.  Bernsten, 
manager.  Pacific  Coast  office,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  ANPA,  told 
an  Advertising  As.-!Ociatlon  of 
the  West  convention  forum  here 
June  28. 

“We  are  after  all  classes  of 
people,"  he  said.  "How  do  we 
get  them  in  maximum  numbers 
to  come  to  our  area?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  crystal  clear.  Advertise 
extensively  in  those  areas  from 
which  surveys  prove  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  the  bulk  of  visitors  come; 
and  advertise  in  the  medium 
that  will  reach  these  potential 
visitors  with  the  maximum 
speed,  economy  and  impact.” 

He  pointed  out  that  Cape  Cod 
used  $12,000  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  won  4.8()0  persons 
as  Indian  Summer  visitors.  The 
guests  spent  $830,000.  New 
Hampshire  reversed  its  ad  pol¬ 
icy.  he  said,  when  it  found  73'; 
of  its  magazine  expenditures 
went  into  an  area  which  pro¬ 
duced  but  12'*  of  its  total  busi¬ 
ness. 


36,814  at  Fair 

Philadelphi.a — A  County  Fair 
Night,  sponsored  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Variety  Club’s 
Camp  for  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren.  drew  36.814  spectators  at 
Shibe  Park  June  29. 


Ad  Bureau  Aid  Cited 
In  Recruiting  Gains 

Readership  analyses  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA.  get  a  substantial  share 
of  credit  for  making  possible 
new  highs  in  results  for  the 
recruiting  campaign  of  the  First 
Army,  A.  W.  Lewin  Co.,  the 
First  Army's  advertising  agency, 
declares  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Bureau's  periodic  “Adver¬ 
tising  Facts." 

The  campaign,  appearing  in 
small-space,  editorial-style  ads. 
stimulated  recruiting  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  three  months  the 
First  Army  rose  from  last  place 
to  within  a  percentage  point  of 
first  place  among  all  six  zones 
of  the  Interior  Armies,  the  agen¬ 
cy  said. 

The  campaign,  consisting 
largely  of  ’fO-line  testimonial 
ads.  was  run  on  a  twice-a-week 
frequency  in  75  newspapers  in 
53  cities  in  the  First  Army  area. 
Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $181,400  went  into 
newspapers,  the  remainder  be¬ 
ing  divided  between  spot  radio 
and  outdoor.  Adaptations  of  the 
newspaper  copy  were  employed 
in  the  supporting  media. 


Magazine  at  Home 

Boston.  Mass. — The  magazine 
section  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  being  printed  in  the 
Monitor's  own  pressroom  for  the 
first  time.  For  many  years  it 
was  a  contract  job  done  outside 
the  Monitor's  plant. 


POUNDED  IN  1094 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by: 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  R.ACING  CO.MMISSIONERS 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 
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Brandt  to  Head 
UCLA  J-School 
Opening  in  Fall 

Los  Angeles  —  Joseph  A. 
Brandt,  48,  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  publisher  and  codege 
president,  has  been  named  to 
organize  the  department  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 

With  the  title  of  professor  of 
journalism,  Mr.  Brandt  will  take 
up  his  duties  on  July  1.  The  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  next  fall,  empha¬ 
sizing  graduate  study.  Lecturers 
will  be  drawn  from  among  the 
working  newspaper  reporters, 
editors,  publishers,  magazine 
writers,  foreign  correspondents, 
etc.,  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Brandt  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Okla- 
home  in  1921.  While  a  senior 
he  was  chosen  as  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  and  spent  the  next  three 
years  at  Lincoln  College,  Ox¬ 
ford  University,  England,  earn¬ 
ing  an  A.B.,  and  M.A.,  and  a 
B.Litt.  degree.  He  has  also  been 
awarded  an  LL.D.  degree  by 
Temple  University. 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  reporter  on  the  Sa- 
pulpa  (Okla. )  Herald  and  the 
Ponca  City  (Okla.)  Daily  News. 
From  1925  to  1928  he  was  city 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 

He  organized  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press,  serving  a^ 
director  from  1928  to  1938.  In 
1938  he  moved  to  the  Princeton 
University  Press,  serving  as  di¬ 
rector  during  1938-41.  Then  he 
went  back  to  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  as  president  from 
1941  to  1944.  He  resigned  to 
become  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press  in  1944-45. 
Since  1945  he  has  been  president 
of  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  in  New 
York  City. 

Lund  at  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  la. — Prof.  John  V. 
Lund  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  accepted  a  position 
as  head  of  the  advertising  se¬ 
quence  in  the  college  of  com¬ 
merce  and  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  beginning  of  the  Fall 
term.  He  will  teach  courses  in 
advanced  principles  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  copywriting. 

Prof.  Lund  succeeds  Prof. 
Philip  W.  Burton  who  will  take 
a  position  in  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Syracuse  University. 
Major  at  Southern  Ill. 

Carbondale,  Ill.  —  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  addition  of  two 
faculty  members  in  journalism 
at  Southern  Illinois  University 
has  been  made  by  Robert  A. 
Steffes,  acting  chairman  of  jour¬ 
nalism  department. 

C.  William  Horrell,  formerly 
a  profes.sional  photographer,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  university's 
photographic  service  and  teach 
courses  in  photography. 

Donald  R.  Grubb,  who  is  com¬ 
pleting  his  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  this  summer,  has 
been  appointed  to  teach  courses 
in  news  writing,  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  communications. 

The  journalism  department. 


established  in  1947,  will  now  of¬ 
fer  for  the  first  time  a  major 
in  the  field. 

Term.  Scholarship 

West  Tennessee  newspapers 
have  established  a  scholarship 
in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee. 

The  scholarship,  the  first  one 
to  be  established  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  has  a  value 
of  $650.  It  will  be  awarded  to 
a  high  school  graduate  who 
wishes  to  prepare  for  a  career 
in  newspaper  work  in  Tennes¬ 
see. 

E.  S.  Critchlow,  publisher  of 
the  Union  City  Daily  Messenger, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Davenport  at  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  la. — John  S.  Dav¬ 
enport,  formerly  of  the  Indiana 
school  of  journalism,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  positions  as  instructor  in 
the  school  of  journalism.  State 
University  of  Iowa,  and  as  cir¬ 
culation  director  for  Student 
Publications,  Inc. 

He  will  leach  courses  in  the 
field  of  publication  business 
practices,  including  circulation, 
promotion  and  newspaper  man¬ 
agement.  He  will  a. so  serve  as 
circulation  head  for  the  Daily 
Iowan,  student  operated  news¬ 
paper,  and  Frivol,  student  maga¬ 
zine. 

Guide  to  Makeup 

Madiso.n,  Wis.  —  A  down-to- 
earth  manual  on  newspaper 
makeup.  "Your  Front  Page,"  by 
Prof.  Lester  L.  Hawkes  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Campus  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  Madison.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  sub-titled  “A  guide  to 
better  weekly  newspaf>er  make¬ 
up." 

Swanson  at  Minn. 

Dr.  Charle.s  E.  Sw'anson,  re¬ 
search  specialist  in  mass  com¬ 
munications  and  former  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaperman,  has  been 
appointed  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Dr.  Swanson,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  joined 
the  Minnesota  staff  July  1.  He 
will  teach  journalism  courses 
and  conduct  research  activities. 


100,000  at  Fireworks 

Charleston.  W.  Va. — Crowds 
estimated  in  excess  of  100,000 
jammed  Kanawha  Boulevard  for 
the  Independence  Day  fireworks 
display  sponsored  by  the  Daily 
Mail,  in  cooperation  with  a 
group  of  business  establish¬ 
ments. 


INTERESTED  EYES 

wat.h  EDITOK  4  PIBLISHER 
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N.C.  Group  Plans 
$100,000  Fund 
For  I-Schools 

By  Dick  Young,  Jr. 

Nags  Head,  N.  C. — Efforts  to 
raise  a  $100,000  endowment  fund 
to  further  journa.ism  education 
in  North  Carolina  were  begun 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  June  30-July  2. 

Activation  of  the  Journalism 
Foundation  followed  a  report  by 
the  journalism  school  commit¬ 
tee,  headed  by  Holt  McPherson 
of  the  Shelby  Star. 

The  report: 

1.  Noted  crowded  conditions 
in  the  journalism  school  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  Urged  that  more  attention 
be  given  instruction  in  rural 
journalism. 

3.  Urged  that  some  sort  of 
laboratory  instruction  be  set  up 
at  the  UNC  journalism  school. 

4.  Recommended  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  intern.ship  where 
b.v  newspapers  would  take  on 
during  the  summer  season  young 
men  and  women  planning  to 
enter  the  field  of  journalism. 

The  association  voted  to  have 
its  directors  donate  the  first  $1,- 
(100  of  the  proposed  endowment. 
Only  earnings  from  the  endow¬ 
ment  will  be  used  by  trustees  of 
the  fund. 

R.  E.  Price,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rutherford  County 
News  at  Rutherfordton,  was 
elected  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Other  officers  named  were 
Randall  Harris,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Asheville-Citizen- 
Times.  vicepresident:  Miss  Bea¬ 
trice  Cobb  of  the  Morganton 
News-Record,  secretary-treasur- 


ears  burn?.. .asyou read 

MINK  AND 
RED  HERRING 


The  new  book  by 

A.J.Liebling 

The  Wayward  Pressman’s  latest 
ease  book  lety  go  at  a  press  he 
describes  as  "a  sufser-modern 
fish  cannery  supplied  by  an  in¬ 
adequate  number  of  fishermen 
in  leaky  rowboats.” 

S2.95,  at  all  booksellers 

DOMUDAV  I  CO.,  6ar4«n  City,  N.  Y. 


er;  and  Clarence  Griffin  of  the 
Forest  City  Courier,  historian.  ^ 

Publishers  of  daily  newspa-  | 
pers  decided  to  continue,  but  on 
a  revised  scale,  the  awarding  of  f 
$400  in  prize  money  at  the  an-  I 
nual  institute  at  Chapel  Hill  for  ' 
the  best  editorials,  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  spot  news  reporting,  and 
photography  in  daily  papers.  The 
prize  money  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion  will  be  divided  for  the  first 
time  into  four  prizes  of  $50,  $25, 
$15,  and  $10  rather  than  a  single 
prize  of  $100  in  each  group. 

The  dailies,  in  a  session  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  weeklies,  also 
elected  P.  T.  Hines,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Greensboro  News 
and  Record,  as  president  of  that 
division.  He  succeeds  L.  C.  Gif¬ 
ford,  publisher  of  the  Hickory 
Record.  Other  daily  officers 
named  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G. 
Swindell  of  the  Wilson  Times. 
vicepresident,  and  D.  J.  Germino 
of  the  Durham  Herald  and  Sun, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  weeklies  joined  the  dailies 
in  endorsing  a  proposal  of  the 
N.  C.  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  short  course  in  press  pho¬ 
tography  at  UNC. 

Frank  A.  Daniels  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  News  and  Observer,  mak 
ing  the  president’s  address  at 
the  opening  session,  told  pub¬ 
lishers  they  should  go  home  and 
look  into  their  costs. 

"I  am  afraid  most  of  us  are 
operating  on  a  boom  basis,”  he 
said. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  pres 
ent  high  volume  of  advertising 
and  circulation  may  be  mislead¬ 
ing  in  view  of  high  costs. 


PROBABLY.  But,  chances 
are,  not  your  customers! 


They  live  in  Sweden. 

IF,  however,  they  lived  in  Long 
Beach,  Caliiorma,  you'd  try  to 
sell  them.  And  probably  with 
the  one  newspaper  that  can 
do  the  ;ob  alone  .  .  . 
the  Long  Beach  Press^Telegram! 

WHY  can  the  Press-Telegram  do 
the  }ob  alone?  Simply  because 
in  Long  Beach  outside  media 
scarcely  scratch  the  surface, 
while  the  Press-Telegram  goes 
into  mere  than  2  out  of  every  3 
hemes  every  4ay  ef  the  week! 


**Thf  Fn/ffr  the  Pettple, 
mnri  .4tlrertit*r$. 

Rrprf-^'  ’e  S  .II»  h> 

CRI'-Mf.R  k  1k<H>D\V\RD.  IrK. 
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SAYS  MISS  EUGENIE  C.  STAMLER, 
PRINT  MEDIA  DIRECTOR.  BlOW,  INC. 


Kiigfiiii'  J*taiulfr  i-  Prim  Media 
Director  of  the  Biow  Agency  which 
lias  the  sizeable  responsibility  of 
handling  well  over  T'-y  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  newspaper  spending  annually 
fur  such  outstanding  accounts  as 
Philip  -Morris,  Dromedary  Food 
Products,  Ruppert’s  Beer.  Pepsi-Cola. 
Schenley  Distillers.  Procter  & 
('.amble,  etc. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS  .  . .  Last  year  44  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is  within  this 
group  that  E.  &  P.  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  PUBLISHER. 
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“Avoid  any  action  that  might 
be  construed  as  an  attempt  to 
coerce,  influence,  or  control  a 
paper’s  rightful  freedom.  If  you 
disagree  with  an  editor,  you  may 
tell  him  so  as  emphatically  as 
,you  wish.  But  you  are  not 
privileged  to  tell  him  what  to 
do  nor  how  to  do  it.’’ 

Mr.  Brayman  tells  of  an  Inci¬ 
dent  where  an  antagonistic  re¬ 
porter  visited  the  Wilmington 
office  with  an  idea  not  justified 
by  the  facts. 

“I  spent  the  whole  day  with 
him,”  he  said,  “and  it  was  the 
best  day’s  work  I  ever  accom¬ 
plished.  He  left  here  with  a  far 
different  attitude  than  when  he 
arrived.” 

There  was  another  occasion 
when  some  members  of  the  staff 
remained  in  the  office  until  5 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  col¬ 
lect  requested  information  so 
that  a  complete  report  could  be 
sent  out. 

A  company  as  huge  as  Du 
Pont  presents  a  problem  of  news 
gathering,  but  it  is  made  easier 
by  the  fact  that  the  corporation 
is  divided  into  departments  each 
of  which  is  autonomous  in  sup¬ 
plying  information  to  the  public 
relations  staff  as  far  as  its  own 
products  are  concerned.  Staff 
members  are  assigned  to  cover 
specific  departments  and  some 
handle  general  assignments. 

Little  Red  Tape 

There  is  little  red  tape.  Mr. 
Brayman  runs  his  news  section 
as  he  would  run  the  city  room 
of  a  newspaper.  All  copy  is 
read  for  technical  accuracy  by 
Dr.  James  K.  Hunt,  a  long-time 
Du  Pont  chemist. 

Mr.  Brayman  has  two  other 
divisions  under  his  supervision, 
a  section  concerned  with  exten¬ 
sion  work  and  speaking  activi¬ 
ties  and  another  with  commun¬ 
ity  relations.  His  job  in  han¬ 
dling  news  corresponds  to  a 
managing  editor  on  a  newspa¬ 
per.  He  has  an  assistant  direc¬ 
tor.  Glen  Perry;  and  a  manager 
of  the  information  division  who 
holds  a  job  corresponding  to  city 
editor — Robert  E.  Curtin.  Jr. 

Mr.  Brayman  entered  his  pres¬ 
ent  field  of  public  relations  in 
1942  after  a  newspaper  career 
of  20  years,  14  of  them  as  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent.  Previous¬ 
ly  he  was  for  six  years  Albany 
legislative  correspondent  for  va¬ 
rious  newspapers  and  had  served 
in  London  as  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent. 

He  was  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  in  1938  and 
president  of  the  Gridiron  Club 
in  1941.  one  of  the  very  few 
Washington  correspondents  to 
have  been  elected  president  of 
both  these  organizations.  He  is 
a  native  of  Middleburgh.  N.  Y., 
and  received  an  A.  B.  degree 
from  Cornell  University  in  1920. 

Mr.  Perry  was  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  before  joining  the  Du  Pont 
organization.  A  native  of 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Princeton  with  an 
A.B.  degree  in  1926. 

A  native  of  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Curtin  has  lived  most  of  his  life 


in  Wilmington.  He  served  for 
13  years  with  the  Wilmington 
Morning  News.  He  came  to  Du 
Pont  in  1940. 

Rice  Hahner,  assistant  nian- 
ager,  information  d  i  v'  i  s  i  o  n  , 
started  newspaper  work  in 
1922.  He  worked  for  various 
newspapers  in  Pittsburgh  and 
then  joined  the  Associated  Pre.ss 
in  Harrisburg.  He  joined  the 
Du  Pont  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  in  June.  1944. 

Robert  T.  De  Vore  is  a  native 
of  Toledo.  O.  He  started  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1929  on  the  To¬ 
ledo  Times.  He  was  on  the 
Washington  staff  of  Collier’s 
Magazine  when  he  joined  Du 
Pont  in  1947. 

Tremain  F.  Robinson,  a  native 
of  Parker.  S.  D.,  joined  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal  in  1934.  He 
joined  Du  Pont  in  1947. 

Henry  O.  Belleville,  a  native 
of  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  worked  on 
Philadelnhia  newspapers  and  in 
the  Dublic  relations  department 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  be¬ 
fore  joining  Du  Pont  in  1943. 

William  H.  Lander  is  a  native 
of  Williamston.  S.  C.  He  joined 
the  United  Press  in  New  York  in 
1924;  became  diplomatic  corre- 
sDondent:  joined  Du  Pont  in 
1946. 

Charles  H.  Rutledge  is  a  native 
of  Columbia.  Pa.  He  started  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  was  in  the  daily 
newspaper  field  for  13  years  un¬ 
til  1944,  when  he  joined  Du 
Pont. 

Bettina  F.  Sargeant  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Washington.  D.  C.  She 
joined  the  editorial  offices  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society  in 
1934.  where  she  wrote  news 
.stories  and  handled  inquiries 
reauiring  research,  as  well  as 
bulletins  for  distribution  to 
teachers  and  librarians.  She 
joined  Du  Pont  in  1937. 

Dr.  James  K.  Hunt,  technical 
adviser  to  the  public  relations 
deoartment.  joined  Du  Pont  in 
1926  as  a  re.search  chemist  at  the 
Experimental  Station.  He  is  a 
native  of  Hickory  Withe.  Tenn. 

Thomas  Spackman.  II,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Wilmin^on,  joined  Du 
Pont  in  a  clerical  capacity  in 
1936  He  transferred  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  in  1942. 

“It  would  be  difficult,”  says 
Mr.  Brayman.  “for  newspapers 
to  cover  an  industr>'  the  size  of 
Du  Pont  on  their  own.  Our  job 
is  to  be  of  service  to  them  in 
getting  that  news  as  accurately 
and  with  as  little  bottlenecks  as 
Dossible.  We  have  nothing  to 
hide  and  the  absolute  truth  is 
the  best  kind  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.” 

The  only  time  Du  Pont  had  to 
withhold  news  from  the  press 
was  during  the  w'ar  when  they 
constructed  and  operated  the 
atomic  energv  plant  at  Hanford. 
Wash.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
plutonium.  All  Inquiries  had  to 
be  referred  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  Du  Pont  insisted  on  mak¬ 
ing  no  profit  out  of  this  stupen¬ 
dous  project.  Mr.  Brayman  said. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Post¬ 
graduate  School  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy.  Mr. 
Bravman  said  recently: 

“An  organization,  to  be  effi¬ 
cient.  should  be  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  serve.” 


Advertising  on  Trial 
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publics  faith  in  the  name  was 
so  great  that  we  were  enabled 
to  delay  the  processes  of  change 
until  our  company  could  convert 
itself  into  a  business  of  produc¬ 
ing  shirts  with  collars  attached 
.  .  .  ami  that  minimized  the  risks 
of  instability  for  the  workers, 
stockholders,  and  the  whole 
economy  of  Troy.  N.  Y.  The 
brand  name  and  advertising 
served  a  useful  purpose  not  only 
to  our  company  but  was  able  to 
conserve  the  social  values  that 
every  good  business  represents. 

Why  SeU-Criticism? 

Mr.  Warne  questions  why  ad¬ 
vertisers  engage  in  self-criticism 
and  wonders  if  it  is  a  sincere 
desire  to  root  out  the  evils  or 
the  result  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
.  .  .  The  iack  of  self-criticism 
was  the  thing  that  created  a 
Hitler  and  a  Mussolini,  and  the 
lack  of  it  will  lick  every  con¬ 
trolled  economy.  It  is  inherent 
in  the  whole  philosophy  of  com¬ 
pulsory  grade  labeling. 

There  are  plenty  of  quality 
standards  that  have  been  set 
up.  some  by  Government  and 
some  by  industry,  which  help 
the  consumer  make  an  intelli¬ 
gent  selection  among  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  various  makers.  My  own 
company  has  developed  the 
“Sanforized”  label  that  assures 
people  their  cottons  won’t 
shrink.  But  what  Mr.  Warne  is 
proposing  differs  in  at  least  two 
respects.  His  system  must  be 
the  Government's  and  it  must  be 
compulsory . 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that 
there  can  only  be  three  grades 
of  products — A.  B.  C — estab¬ 
lished  by  Government  controls 
or  the  recommendation  of  a 
minority  group  as  to  “Best 
Buys" — “Also  Acceptable” — and 
“Not  Accepteable."  then  indeeil 
we  will  have  no  self-criticism. 
Likewise,  invention,  improve¬ 
ment  and  freedom,  as  we  have 
had  them  in  this  country,  will 
be  discouraged.  Can  any  of  you 
even  imagine  the  bureaucracy 
that  would  have  to  be  set  up  to 
administer  such  a  project? 

I  believe  that  we  are  seeking 
for  an  improvement  of  our  tech¬ 
niques  and  a  desire  to  clean  out 
the  small  fringe  that  might 
bring  discredit  to  our  profession. 

This  afternoon  it  was  said  of 


advertising — “I:  is  requested, 
demanded,  shouted,  yelled  and 
screamed  that  we  should  smoke 
cigarettes  .  .  .  that  we  must 
smoke  cigarettes.”  Are  we  talk¬ 
ing  about  "Call  for  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris"?  I  would  get  the  idea  from 
this  that  the  poor  consumer  has 
no  thoughts  of  his  own  but 
rather  that  everything  that  he 
buys  is  against  his  better  judg¬ 
ment  and  arrived  at  by  having 
his  arm  twisted  by  you  bad 
boys.  What  a  horrible  world  to 
live  in!  We  have  an  example 
of  the  opposite  today  in  Rus.sia. 
In  Russia  they  really  tell  you 
what  to  do,  and  it’s  not  arrived 
at  by  demanding,  shouting,  yell¬ 
ing  or  screaming  .  but  just  by 
telling,  or  else. 

Of  course  advertising  has  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Of  course  it  has 
its  bad  actors,  just  as  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  society  has  its  fakes 
and  frauds.  It  also  has  the  same 
lawmakers  and  the  similar  laws 
that  protect  all  the  people.  Its 
life  entirely  depends  upon  the 
consumers  it  serves  One  of  its 
great  responsibilities  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  fringe,  to  cast  out 
those  practitioners  who  bring 
doubt  into  consumers'  minds. 

The  other  and  probably  great¬ 
er  responsibility  is  to  protect 
our  freedom  from  those  who 
would  impose  their  will  upon  us 
by  trying  to  organize  and  con¬ 
trol.  W’hen  any  group  sets 
themselves  up  as  the  protector 
of  another  group,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  suspect  for  my  money. 
That's  the  way  almost  all  pres¬ 
sure  groups  start. 

The  other  night  on  television 
I  heard  and  saw  Professor 
Warne  try  to  make  a  case  for 
a  package  of  Macy's  9c  aspirin 
as  against  Bayer's  59c  aspirin, 
as  an  argument  against  Fair 
Trade.  The  point  w'as  not  es¬ 
tablished  as  to  whether  Bayer's 
w'ould  have  to  sell  at  9c  if  it 
was  not  on  Fair  Trade,  but  the 
implication  was  that  Bayer's 
were  bilking  the  public  by  hid¬ 
ing  behind  Fair  "Trade  laws. 

Advertising  was  not  dis¬ 
cussed.  but  here  is  a  case  where 
two  companies  sell  an  aspirin 
product  and  they  both  adver¬ 
tise  it.  and  I  daresay  that 
Bayer's  sell  a  good  deal  more 
than  Macy's. 

If  Bayer  s  were  priced  higher 
than  most  people  thought  it  was 
worth  ...  so  long  as  consumers 
have  a  choice,  as  they  still  do  in 
the  United  States  .  .  .  you  know 
as  well  as  I  what  would  happen. 


In  the  “long  haul”  of  economic  stabilitv. 
look  to  a  market  where  many  small  indu's- 
tiies— as  well  as  very  big  ones— produce 
poods  in  wide  demand.  The  York  Wire  Cloth 
plant,  for  example,  manufactures  20'’;  of  tli 
entire  nation’s  screening:  120,000,000  feet 
day!  Constantly  inventing  new  types,  also. 

Highly  industrialized  throughout  its  186  158 
Trade  Area  (Greater  York  alone  now  has  a 
populatiort  of  92.627;  and  the  effective  buying 
income  in  York  averages  $102,519.000--an 
average  of  $,'’.204  per  family.  Always  a 
“home"  newspapei.  ruggedly  strong  in  its 
.-appeal.  The  York  Dispatch  continues  a  tra¬ 
ditional  leadership. 
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Guild  Battle 
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as  a  basis  for  the  entire  year, 
when  the  fourth  quarter  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  the  best.  Zula  Fer¬ 
guson  of  Los  Angeles  took  the 
floor  to  point  out  that  opposition 
delegates  first  said  they  were 
against  the  administration  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  doing  a  good 
job  of  organizing,  and  in  the 
minority  financial  report  they 
refused  to  give  the  ANG  the 
money  it  needed  to  do  a  better 
job. 

Mr.  Deegan  said  adoption  of 
the  majority  report  would 
•paralyze"  locals  by  forcing 
them  to  cut  their  budgets  and 
fire  their  own  organizers.  New 
York  City,  he  said,  would  have 
to  pay  an  additional  $15,000  a 
year  to  ANG. 

By  a  vote  of  137  to  164.  the 
minority  report  was  defeated, 
and  the  majority  report  was 
then  adopted.  The  financial  re¬ 
port  also  called  for  revocation 
of  the  charters  of  Binghampton. 
Cedar  Rapids.  Dayton,  Des 
Moines.  Fort  Worth,  Galveston, 
Lawrence,  Norwalk  and  Wich¬ 
ita,  all  of  which  were  “expiring 
or  defunct"  locals,  and  for  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  Syracuse  local 
charter  for  constitutional  viola¬ 
tions  relating  to  contract  nego¬ 
tiations. 

Voting  Procedure  Changed 

In  the  change  on  voting  elig¬ 
ibility,  pro-administration  dele¬ 
gates  won  another  victory  after 
getting  off  to  a  weak  start.  This 
time  Mr.  Deegan  came  in  with 
the  majority  report.  It  recom¬ 
mended  that  guildsmen  be  elig¬ 
ible  to  vote  in  national  elections 
if  they  are  in  good  standing  10 
days  before  the  election.  It 
would  be  the  locals’  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  check  and  certify  good 
standing.  Under  the  old  provi¬ 
sion.  members  had  to  be  in  good 
standing  on  June  1  to  vote  in 
September,  and  good  standing 
lists  came  from  ANG. 

Ed  Marciniak  of  Chicago,  a 
pro-administration  man.  brought 
in  a  minority  report  signed  only 
by  himself,  which  called  for  an 
Aug.  1  goodstanding  date,  and 
left  the  burden  of  certifying 
goodstanding  with  ANG. 

After  a  stinging  speech  by 
Dillard  Stokes  against  the  min¬ 
ority  report,  at  least  a  dozen 
delegates  who  had  signed  the 
majority  report  trooped  to  the 
microphone  and  asked  that  their 
names  be  transferred  to  the 
minority  report. 

Administration  forces  charged 
that  the  majority  report  would 
increase  fraudulent  voting  by 
putting  the  responsibility  of 
certifying  eligibility  on  locals; 
opposition  forces  contended  lo¬ 
cals  should  be  trusted  and  that 
their  method  would  give  more 
guildsmen  the  opportunity  to 
vote.  The  minority  report  was 
adopted  on  a  roll  call  vote. 

Organizing  Report 

Earlier  in  the  convention,  the 
administration  won  a  tactical 
victory  over  the  opposition  dur¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  organizing 
committee.  A  Cleveland  dele¬ 
gate  moved  to  delete  a  section 
praising  ANG’s  organizing 
achievements.  Roll-call  was 


asked  by  an  administration  sup¬ 
porter.  Seeing  that  the  issue 
would  be  a  bad  one  on  which  to 
test  strength,  the  opposition 
tried  to  recall  the  original  mo¬ 
tion,  but  dozens  of  pro-adminis¬ 
tration  delegates  moved  in.  sec¬ 
onding  the  roll-call  motion,  and 
the  chair  ruled  against  recalling 
the  original  motion. 

Only  four  delegate  s — two 
from  Detroit  and  two  from 
Cleveland — voted  to  delete  fhe 
phrase.  Three  hundred  voted  to 
retain  it.  When  New  York  cast 
its  72  votes  against  deletion,  it 
was  obvious  the  opposition  had 
rejected  the  issue  cis  a  test  vote. 

But  before  the  vote,  dissenters 
charged  that  the  administration 
had  withheld  vital  information 
from  the  organizing  committee, 
and  protested  the  figures  avail¬ 
able  did  not  show’  the  “notable 
gains’’  which  the  report  lauded. 
This  was  disputed  by  adminis¬ 
tration  backers,  who  said  the 
dissenters  were  merely  playing 
politics. 

The  report  stres.sed  that  or¬ 
ganizing  is  the  “No.  1  job”  of 
ANG.  and  “must  continue  to  be 
until  the  thousands  of  newspa¬ 
per  workers  presently  unorgan¬ 
ized  are  brought  into  the  guild 
and  given  the  benefits  of  con¬ 
tract  protection.” 

All  locals  were  reminded  uf 
the  importance  of  hiring  their 
own  organizers  and  cooperating 
with  the  ANG  staff.  Locals 
were  also  urged  to  take  over 
the  main  responsibility  for  the 
associate  membership  program 
of  enlisting  members  on  college 
campuses. 

The  report  also  commended  to 
the  “serious  consideration”  of 
the  lEB  the  requests  of  the  wire 
service  and  chain  newspaper 
councils  that  special  attention 
be  given  to  their  problems  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year. 

Collective  Bargaining 

A  strongly-worded  and  non- 
controversial  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  committee  report  was  adopt¬ 
ed  unanimously  by  the  conven¬ 
tion.  It  reiterated  the  ANG  Na¬ 
tional  Wage  Program  of  a  $100 
top  minimum,  and  stated  that 
the  “Scranton  goal  of  $100  mini¬ 
mum  is  worth  only  $72  in  terms 
of  1946  purchasing  power.” 

Its  recommendations  included: 

•  That  locals  include  in  their 
contracts  provisions  requiring 
the  arbitration  of  unsettled 
grievances: 

•  That  locals  should  insist 
that  employers  provide  full  pay¬ 
roll  information,  which  should 
be  sent  to  ANG  “so  that  other 
locals  can  have  that  information 
for  the  education  of  the  mem¬ 
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bers  and  for  effective  use  in  ne¬ 
gotiations;" 

•  ’That  no  contract  waive  the 
guild's  right  to  bargain  on  merit 
increases,  and  that  merit  in¬ 
creases  used  as  a  "unilateral  sub¬ 
stitute  for  negotiated  general  in¬ 
creases"  are  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  and  should  be  fought: 

•  That  all  contracts  should 
provide  that  employes  be  paid 
for  52  weeks  a  year: 

•  That  the  only  proper  re¬ 
tirement  system  is  one  "in  which 
all  worker  participate,  in  which 
the  employer  pays  the  entire 
cost,  and  in  which  the  guild  has 
an  equal  voice  in  the  operation 
of  the  pension  fund;" 

•  That  lEB  make  a  special 
study  of  health  and  welfare 
plans  and  notify  locals  of  the 
guild's  program; 

•  That  economy  is  not  a  good 
and  sufficient  cause  for  dismis¬ 
sal; 

•  That  contracts  should  con¬ 
tain  interim  reopenings  with 
strong  terminal  facility  clauses 
if  two-year  contracts  are  signed, 
though  the  tradition  of  one-year 
contracts  is  reaffiirmed; 

•  That  locals  protect  mem¬ 
bers  against  "a  growing  em¬ 
ployer  practice  of  offsetting  the 
guild's  gains  in  wages  by  cutting 
down  the  working  force  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  work  load  of  those 
remaining  on  the  job.  ’ 

A  long  series  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  education  and  public 
relations  that  would  make  the 


guild  "understood  oy  its  own 
members”  and  “accepted  by  the 
public  ’  was  also  adopted. 

Next  year's  convention  will 
take  place  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Plan  for  lOJ  Meeting 

Unless  representatives  from 
democratic  countries  can  pre¬ 
vent  the  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Journalists  from  being 
used  as  a  sounding  board  for 
Communist  ideology,  those  rep¬ 
resentatives  will  quit  lOJ  and 
seek  to  promote  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  of  free  journalists.  Harry 
Martin,  ANG  president  told  con¬ 
vention  delegates. 

He  said  he  had  talked  to  press 
representatives  throughout  "West¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  that  they  had 
entered  into  a  “gentlemen’s 
agreement "  to  attend  the  sched¬ 
uled  lOJ  meeting  m  Brussels 
this  September.  But  they  will 
remain,  he  said,  only  if  their 
conditions  are  met. 

ANG  has  withheld  its  per 
capita  payments  to  lOJ  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  on  the  groumls  that 
funds  were  being  used  to  dis¬ 
seminate  pro-Soviet  propaganda. 
■ 

Civic  History 

Winston-Salem,  N  C  — “The 
History  of  the  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment,”  a  25-page  booklet,  was 
written  here  by  Rixie  Hunter, 
a  member  of  the  city  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal 


-if'**'’ 


A  practical 

marketing  department 
in  one  volume'' 


That’s  how  one  ageiicv  head  de- 
.-erilies  CONSUMER  M \RKETS 

\iul  many  other  agency  marketing 
and  media  expciiti\es.  -ales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  in  all  parts  of 
the  coiintrv  have  commented  on 
CONSl  MER  MARKETS  com¬ 
pleteness  and  ea-y-to-iise  format. 

In  addition  to  its  popular  and  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  maps;  statisitcal 
coverage  of  a//  -tates.  nil  counties, 
all  cities  and  town-  of  ."i.tXlO  popu¬ 
lation  and  over;  media  Sertice- 
Alls*  in  CONSUMER  MARKETS. 


like  the  one  illu-irated,  oiler  mar¬ 
ket  -earcher-  useful  -.upplementary 
information  ripht  on  the  spot. 

\re  yon  one  of  tile  tnou-ands  who 
are  finding  CONSU.MER  M-\R- 
KETS  a  valuahle  workbook  when¬ 
ever  they  need  information  on  any 
local  market  in  ttie  U.  the  I  .  S. 
Pivs.se.ssions.  Canada,  nr  ‘he  Philip- 
pine-’f 

The  new  1919-1V.tO  Edition  will  be 
out  on  Sept.  1  with  the  most  recent 
market  data  anil  e-timates  available 
from  the  nio-*  roliahle  -ources. 


*SERVICE-ADS  are  advertisements  that  supplement  the  listed  data  in  CON¬ 
SUMER  MARKETS  with  useful  information  that  sells  by  helping  buyers  buy. 


STANDARD  RATE  t  DATA  SERVICE,  inc. 

TIm  Madia  faaafiam 
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P.  D.  Ross  Dies 
At  91;  Headed 
Ottawa  Journal 

Ottavaa.  Can. — P.  D.  Ross, 
president  of  the  Ottawa  Journal 
and  one  of  Canada's  oldest 
working  news¬ 
papermen.  died 
here  July  i  He 
was  91. 

Mr.  Ross 
failed  to  rally 
from  the  latest 
of  a  series  of 
hear:  attacks 
which  had  kept 
him  inactive  for 
months 

For  more  than 
60  years  he  was 
president  of  the 
Journal,  which 
he  bought  a  few  months  after  it 
was  started  in  1886.  Last  March 
he  disposed  of  the  paper  to  a 
group  of  his  editorial  associates. 

Mr.  Ross  a  native  of  Montreal, 
was  educated  at  McGill  Univer 
sity  as  an  engineer,  but  after 
only  a  few  months  in  that  pro¬ 
fession  he  became  a  newspaper 
reporter  oti  the  .Montreal  Star  at 
$.T  a  week 

In  1886  he  bought  a  half  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Ottawa  Journal,  oper¬ 
ating  only  a  few  months,  for  $4.- 
000  and  the  next  year  completed 
the  purchase  with  $4,000. 

NIr.  Ross  became  an  apostle  of 
the  shorter  word  in  English  lit¬ 
erature  English  is  most  simple, 
direct  and  compact  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  languages  of  civilization.”  he 
told  an  audience  of  newspaper 
publishers  and  writers  in  To¬ 
ronto  in  19.37.  He  spoke  of  the 
simple  narrative  of  the.  Gospel 
of  St  Mark  and  added,  "We 
need  not  be  surprised  — the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Mark  deals  chiefly  with 
the  things  of  the  spirit  and  it  is 
with  the  things  of  the  spirit  that 
the  English  language  deals  best." 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press. 

■ 

George  Gould  Dies; 
New  Haven  Ad  Chief 

Bra.vforo  Conn.  —  George  R. 
Gould.  64.  advertising  director  of 
the  .Veil-  Haven  Register,  died 
June  30  at  his  summer  home 
here. 

Mr.  Gould  had  been  afflicted 
with  a  heart  ailment  for  some 
time,  but  nad  worked  almost 
daily  on  a  curtailed  schedule  at 
the  Register. 

A  native  of  Cooperstown,  N. 
Y..  Mr  Gould  had  spent  almost 
his  entire  adult  life  in  the  new’s- 
paper  business.  In  his  ’teens,  he 
was  employed  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Boston  <  Mass.)  Traveler  and 
later  for  the  Orange  (N.  J.) 
Chronicle  He  handled  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  Albany  (N.  'Y. ) 
Knickerbocker  Press  for  a  time, 
and  was  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 
He  joined  the  Register’s  adver¬ 
tising  staff  in  October,  1910. 

During  the  past  year  he  di¬ 
rected  promotional  and  advertis 
ing  activities  for  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 


d^tiituarp 


Milton  Thomas  Harrison,  91, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Bed¬ 
ford  t  'Va.  t  Democrat  from  1892 
until  his  retirement  last  year, 
recently,  at  Bedford.  He  was 
a  printer's  devil  on  the  old 
Bristol  i  Va.  >  Mews,  later  leased 
it  and  made  it  into  a  daily,  sold 
his  share  in  188.1.  He  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Association. 

Clal  de  S.  Thompson,  80,  who 
once  owned  newspapers  in  Au¬ 
gusta.  Ky..  Prescott  and  Flag¬ 
staff.  Ariz..  June  26,  at  his  home 
in  Calexico.  Calif. 

Jl'lil's  Westernberg,  56.  man¬ 
ager  of  the  city  dealer  division, 
circulation  department,  St.  Louis 
( Mo.  I  Globe-Democrat,  June  29. 

Edward  Dow  Loney.  50.  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Morthern  Miner  Press. 
July  1.  at  his  Toronto,  Ont.. 
home.  He  had  been  financial 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  and 
Canadian  mining  representative 
for  the  Manchester  Guardian 
anil  London  Financial  Times. 

Joseph  P.  Elson.  51.  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Cornwall 
(Ont.)  Daily  Standard  -  Free¬ 
holder,  previously  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Guelph  (Ont.) 
Mercury.  July  3.  at  Cornwall. 

Cal  F.  Young,  76.  former 
Charleston  ( W.  Va. )  AP  corres¬ 
pondent  and  reporter  for  the 
Huntington  iW. 'Va.)  Herald  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  June  18. 

John  A.  Gaff.ney,  75,  bank 
president  who  was  editor  of  the 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News 
in  1926-27,  June  27.  Early  in  his 
career  he  was  an  editorial  writ¬ 
er  on  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y. ) 
Standard  Union. 

Samuel  L.  Dashiell.  57,  for¬ 
mer  American  newsman  and  for¬ 
eign  correspondent,  of  a  heart 
attack  June  25.  in  Tokyo.  For  18 
months,  he  had  been  a  civilian 
employe  with  the  Army’s  troop 
information  and  education  sec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Dashiell  had  worked 
for  Uniteil  Press  in  Paris,  Rome 
and  New  York. 

Robert  Lindsay,  90.  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Post  cashier  for  more  than 
30  years.  June  26.  He  retired  25 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  lima — $.50  par  line 
4  times —  .40  par  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  tine 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Oeent  epprozimatelr  Atc.  S  Utter 
words,  one  line. 

Oout  feer  werda  tor  bas  BUtker. 
Ho  ekkreeletloBe. 

Forms  close  'Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  on  additional  charqa  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  bos  nunt- 
ber  on  each  order.  Posteqe  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  AOS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Boi 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


years  ago  His  wife,  who  died 
five  years  ago.  was  a  sister  of 
the  late  Milton  A.  McRae. 

WiLLiA.M  Alonza  Thomas,  Jr., 
34.  circulation  manager  of  the 
Burlington  (  N.  C. )  Times-News 
since  1944.  in  the  Duke  Hospi¬ 
tal  at  Durham,  June  20,  after  16 
months  of  declining  health. 

Lester  O.  Harris,  44,  re¬ 
porter  and  copyreader  for  the 
Sipux  City  (la.)  Journal  •  Tri¬ 
bune  for  more  than  20  years, 
June  17.  after  an  illness  of  eight 
months. 

Gardiner  P.  Blssell,  68,  an 
artist  and  photographer  with 
nearly  a  half-century  of  service 
on  Oregon  newspapers,  June  24. 
He  was  born  in  Michigan  and 
came  to  Portland  around  1900. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


-tDV.VNTAGEOUS  buys  in  western 
newspapers.  Marru.s  Griffin  &  Asso- 
ciates.  Box  60S.  Tucunicnri,  New  Mey 
CALtKOR.\IA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  .V.  Snyder,  9980  Braddork  Drive 

_ Culver  City,  California _ , 

DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg..  St.  Petersburg.  Florid^ 
ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records,  on  fair  terms 
J.  K.  GABBERT 
.1987  Orange  Bt..  Riverside.  Cal. 
KLORID.t.  and  Southeastern,  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  boucht  and 
sold.  The  R.  H.  Here  Co..  Melbourne, 

Florida. _ , 

.MAY  BROTHERS,  BinKh.miton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  boueht 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ , 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  .and  all  other  purposes 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  -Vvenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

li)  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
■Vrtliur  W.  Slypes,  625  Market  St., 
■San  Francisco  5.  California. 

★*L  I't  me  help  you  find  a  sound  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  West.  .Arthur  W.  Slypes. 
62.>  Market  St..  Sail  Franrisco  ,">. 
I'alif.  _ 

PROSPElt^OUS  Iowa.  Nebraska,  So. 
Dakota  new.spapers.  Herman  Koch. 
2610  Nebraska  St..  .Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
'THI.S  29-year-old  agency  operates  on 
the  basi;!  of  a  siiuare  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Leu  Feighner  .Xgeney.  Box  192.  Mt. 

Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 
t2. 000.000. 

DDETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  O  Box  .*>27.  San  Fernando.  Calif 
WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
Downs  Sr  Co. 

1046  W.ashington.  Denver.  Colorado 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

I'.AT.ALtHil'E  No.  21.  Newspapers  for 
Sale.  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy. 

May  Bros..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ , 

MOUNTAIN  State  daily,  gross  $150M. 
Northwest  daily.  Give  finances. 
California  daily,  rash  down  $40M. 
California  weekly,  gross  $80M.  No  job 
ilepart intent,  unopposed. 

Washington  weekly,  cash  down  $12M. 
Maybe  a  little  les.s. 

With  or  without  an  interest,  daily 
management,  pays  well  to  right  man. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  C.tlif. 
OLD  AVIELL-established  sport  maga¬ 
zine,  owner  retiring  because  of  age. 
Box  3725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY! 
Gross  $25,000.  Good  net.  $8,000  han¬ 
dles.  Jack  L.  Stoll,  Box  8408,  Los 
■\ngeles  16,  Calif. 

WEEKLIES,  Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota.  Mon¬ 
tana.  $8,000  to  $90,000.  Have  seen,  ex¬ 
amined,  analysed,  every  property  and 
field.  Wayne  Peterson,  National  Loan 
Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIFIIIIIT  FOB  SAIl 

LINOTYPE  and  Intertype  -Mats  and 
machines  bouzht.  sold  and  exchanged. 
Send  for  list.  M.  Carbone.  1214  Tas¬ 
ker  Street.  Philadelphia  48.  Pa. 


DUPLEX  tubular  plate  boring  ma 
chine  in  good  workable  condition — 
.$6111.1.00. 

Bremerton  Sun 
Bremerton.  Washington 

LINOTYPE  MATS.  .'I'l  point  Ionic 
with  bold.  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  hold,  point  Ionic  S5  with 

bold  face  52.  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Hen  Shulinan.  Inc..  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester.  New  York. 


KIl  HARDS  MULTIFORM  radial  rout- 
aiiil  Typehi  planer.  18"  by  20"  table, 
single  phase  ^s  h.p,  motor,  style  P.M.R 

IrO.ss  20"  curved  plate  router.  West- 
inghouse  .V.U.  motor,  one  h.p..  1  phase. 
60  cycle.  208  Volt.  1750  R.P.M.,  Bolt 
driven.  564.  Cat.  572  D.  Box  3727. 
Editor  ,V  Publisher. 


5  58  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  .V  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flatbed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


ROUSE  BAND  SAW,  110  A.O.  Large 
model.  $350.  Monotype  Type  Caster. 
110  A.C.  Good  condition.  With  80 
and  36  pt.  Molds,  $400.  Alio  for 
above,  12,  14,  18,  2T  Molds,  new.  $90 
each.  24  pt.,  rebuilt,  $60.  86  fonts 
mats  18  to  36  pt.,  $45  font.  P.  Loeseb. 
Erie  Dispatch.  Erie,  Pa. 


I'RAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
Ohio  likes  it.  .\thena  Messenger  has 
installed  two:  Newark  Advocate,  one. 
Chillicothe  and  Lancaster  installations 
on  order.  For  details,  write  EDMOND¬ 
SON.  l.">22  Callowhill  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  30.  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE 

Higii  grade  used  newspaper  rotary- 
presses ;  Goss,  Hoe.  Scott  and  Duplex; 
electrical  equipment  and  stereo:  some 
with  color;  reels  and  C-H  conveyors, 
111  page  sizes.  Write  us  for  our  cur¬ 
rent  list. 

Model  ".V”  and  Model  “K”  Flat  Bed 
I’ress,..,  attractively  priced,  f.o.b.  cars. 
We  also  purchase  used  press,  stereo, 
anil  composing  room  equipment. 

THE  MEZO  .STEELE  COMPANY 
too  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
Phone;  .ANdovor  3-6497 


1  125  H.P.  crosshead  type  Cutler- 
Hammer  printing  press  controller, 
complete  w-ith  resistance,  2  push 
button  stations,  1  try-out  station 
and  1  emergency-normal  station. 

1  Hoe  plate  finishing  machine,  14)^' 
diameter,  22^'  cutoff,  Allis-Chalm- 
ers  220  volt,  3  phase  motor,  and  2 
curved  Hoe  casting  boxes. 

I  Form-O-Scorch  with  step  control, 
turtle  model,  model  0.  220  volts 
-A.C.,  60  cycles,  3  phase, 

I  Gas  fired  flat  casting  stereotype  pot, 
1,000  pound  esparity. 

1  Hoe  stereotype  pot,  7  tons,  complete 
with  15  10  KW,  220  volt,  electric 
heating  elements,  1  150  KW,  220 
volt  sw'itchboard  controller,  2  Bris¬ 
tol  automatic  thermometer  control¬ 
lers.  1  electric  agitator  and  2  pumps. 

1  No.  2  -ACL  bin  type  Iron  Fireman 
automatic  coal  stoker,  with  worm 
18'  9'  long,  complete  with  starter, 
pressure  control  and  signal  bell. 

10  Paper  roll  dollies — 18'  gauge. 

6  Monotype  type  storage  cabinets. 

J.  L.  SMITH 

THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 
Jacksonville  1,  Florida 
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MECHANlCALJQUirMENT  FOR  SALE 

1  TON'  TO  4  tou  M.-!*!  Tots  for  both 
Strrooiype  and  Electrotype  use; 
Lurved  Casting  Boxes  and  Automatic 
Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  all 
>tundHrd  sheet  cuts;  Hoe  full  page 
flat  Shaver;  Hoe  radial  arm  Flat 
Router;  Model  F  Elrod;  M'esel  Elec, 
tialley  Proof  Press;  .Vmsco  Saw  Trim¬ 
mer;  Economy  Power  Baler,  250  lbs. 
capacity;  NEW  Hall  Form  Tables  Sc 
DCK.VL  lightweight  Stereotype 
Chases.  Send  for  complete  list.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  120  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford, 
Conn.) _ 

.SPECI.YL  17'  lathe  for  grinding  ink 
rollers,  excellent  condition  and  price 
Is  attractive. 

.Monotype  Type  and  Space  Caster 
J4711  as  is  our  floor  $250;  also  good 


aiolds 

as  follows : 

Price 

2E88 

10  Pt. 

Type-Spaces 

$50 

2E85 

12-Pt. 

Type-Spaces 

50 

530T 

12,  18  Pt. 

Type-Spaces 

30 

1285T 

12.  14.  18 

Type-Spaces 

40 

73  lY 

12.  14.  18 

High  Spaces 

25 

21'91 

24  Pt. 

Type -Spaces 

40 

863U 

24,  30.  36 

Type-Spaces 

40 

617Z 

24,  36 

.Spaces 

25 

:ll' 

30  Pt. 

Type 

40 

C.  A  P. 

eterson 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
.Minneapolis.  Minn. 

b.lTE  STY'I.K  -Model  14  Linotype  with 
;t  .Main  .Magazines,  3  M'ide  34  Chan¬ 
nel  .Auxiliary  Magaaines,  Molds,  Elec¬ 
tric  Pot,  A.C.  Motor.  First  Kate  Con¬ 
dition.  Printcraft  Kepresentatives, 
277  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

COMPLETE  STEREO  type  outfit  for 
2214"  plate,  including  3  ton  furnace, 
pump,  casting  box  and  Hoe  finishing 
machine.  Ben  Shulman,  500  Fifth 
•Ave.,  New  Y'ork  City.  BRyant  9-1132. 

:i2P.\OE  HOE  Quad  .Straightline, 
double  width,  double  folilers,  21'j" 
cut-off,  40  H.P..A.C.  drive;  line  condi¬ 
tion,  ready  for  shipment.  Box  3094. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

MODEL  25  Vandercook  full  page 
.Vewspaper  Proof  Press,  very  fine  ma¬ 
chine,  with  inking  attachment.  Box 
3695.  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  _ 

TWO  MODEL  3  LINOTYPES,  elec¬ 
tric  pot,  110  AO.  Cushman  motors, 
110  .AC,  direct  drive.  Set  space  band 
and  font  type  with  each.  Good  runn¬ 
ing  order.  Being  replaced  by  larger 
machine.  See  in  operation  to  July  15. 
Reasonable  for  quick  sale.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ner.  Plainfield  Courier-News,  Plain- 
Held,  N.  J.  _  _ 

MODEL  C — 42-Em  Intertype  with  3 
Magazines,  4  Molds,  Electric  Pot,  AC 
Motor.  Good  condition.  Printcraft 
Representatives.  277  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

TOR  SALE:  FORM-O-SCORCH,  Model 
.No.  B.  with  timer,  mat  scorcher.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  P.  O.  Box  31.  Visalia.  Calif. 
16  P.AOE  fUlSS  'STRXTgTI TLINE 
ROTARY  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Model  3C 

Complete  stereotype  equi|)nient. 

AC  motor. 

Can  be  demonstrated.  .Available  imme¬ 
diately. 

Must  be  moved. 

$12,000. 

Box  3712,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SEXTIPLE 

black  and  White  or  color,  21, '4"  cut 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed. 

GOSS  OCTl  PLE 

23  9/16''  cutoff;  with  spot  color.  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 


8-P.AOE  GOSS  COMET 


8-PAOE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
-Angle  bar  model.  -Available  now. 

16-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9  16'  cut-off;  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 


BEI^  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  Y’ork  18,  N.  Y'. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  .Address:  ‘'Shiilpress  New  York' 


Editor  &  publisher 


MEOIANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


HOLD  EVERYTHING! 

Stop  looking  and  turn  to  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Display  Section  for  a  list  of  the 
largest,  most  modern  and  desirable 
newspaper  plant  equipment  ever  of¬ 
fered. 


BEN  SHULMAN 


FOR  S.ALE — New  equipment,  Dircclo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Meso-Steele  Coint>any, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  HI. 


HOE  FOUR  UNIT  PRESS,  double 
folders  and  rolls  on  each  end  with 
AC  drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise.  Idaho. 


.ALL  SEASON  ROLLERS 
Will  not  get  hard  or  lose  their  tack. 
Hundreds  in  .stock.  Ship  anywhere.  New 
pn.eess.  Write  OHIO  ROLLER  CO., 
44(18  Detroit  -Ave..  Cleveland  13,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALK— 30  h.p.  GENERAL  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  PRESS  drive  with  control 
hoard.  .Available  in  several  weeks. 
Motor  completely  reconditioned  last 
Fall.  It  will  pull  IB-page  press  20.000 
IPH  or  20-page  15  IPH.  AVe  are  re¬ 
placing  it  with  larger  motor  for  larger 
press.  Evening  Record.  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  I.ino- 
types.  Ludlow  type  rabinets,  all  in 
excei>tionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  business  and  must  vaeate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  3627,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


CUTLER  HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  tiress 
drives  and  control  panels.  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  .AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  UsecI,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available..  Two  are  face- 
l>late  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment  21$< 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT- 
ING  CO.,  Waterbury  91.  Connecticut. 

FOR  SALE — Duplex  flat  bed  press, 
model  E.  complete  with  chases,  etc.; 
$11,500.00.  Excellent  condition.  Box 
3650,  FMitnr  &  Pnhlislier. _ ^ 

WHY  PAY  MORE?  Immediate  deliv¬ 
ery  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles  in  any  quantity.  Cast  iron 
machined  top,  tubular  steel  legs  virith 
rigid  “X"  cross  brace.  Height  yon 
specify  with  half  inch  adjnstment  np 
or  down.  With  4-inch  cast  iron 
wheels  in  ball  bearing  swivel  fork, 
$59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  bnt 
with  Durex  wheel  bearing,  $62.50. 
With  5-inch  Darnell  steel  wheel  in  ball 
bearing,  swivel  steel  fork,  $71.50 
With  5-ineh  Darnell  robber  wheel  in 
ball  bearing,  swivel  steel  fork,  $74.50. 
All  prices  F.O.B.  Shipped  folly  as¬ 
sembled  and  crated.  Satisfied  ens- 
tomers  in  practically  every  state  in 
the  Union.  Ninety  per  cent  of  North 
Carolina  dailies  are  using  L.  A  B. 
Turtles.  Write  for  literature  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad.  L.  Sc  R.  Sales 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


FOR  SALE 

Hoe,  24-page,  Single  Width,  3-derk 
press  with  color  deck 
Also 

Goss  21/2  ton  metal  pot,  shaver 
and  tail  cutter 
Available  Immediately 

NEWS.  INC. 

7113  Harrisburg,  Houston  11,  Texas 


FOR  SALK :  Duplex  flat-bed  preaa,  ae¬ 
rial  No.  670.  Five  pagea  wide  which 
will  print  ten  pages  at  one  time.  Ac¬ 
cessories  included.  20  galley  page 
chases  and  1  doable  page  chase.  At 
rollers,  roller  cores  and  A.  0.  motor 
equipment.  Some  extra  rollers.  All  in 
good  condition.  Ron  daily  nntil  SO 
days  ago  when  replaced  hy  larger 
press.  No  broken  or  welded  parts. 
Vatehez  Democrat,  Nstches,  lliss. 

for  July  9,  1949 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


64  TD.VS  CAtN.ADEAN  12  rolls 
standard  32-lb.  nt-\vspriiit.  Now  .stored 
in  Philadelpliiu.  Make  offer.  Write  or 
wire  Box  372ti,  Editor  A:  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

HOE  OR  GOSS  Stereotype  Saw  and 
Trimming  Machine  with  Motor  Equip¬ 
ment.  Must  be  in  goi'd  operating  con¬ 
dition.  Reply  Box  3630  Editor  A 
Pii  blislier. _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO., 
INC. 

Newspaper  plants  dismantled,  moved, 
assembled.  ; 

Complete  service  from  layout  to  in-  j 
stallation.  ' 

Rotary  and  Flatbed  Presses.  Compos-  I 
ing  Room  Equipment  bought  and  sold. 
503-4th  .Ave.  .(i.  Minneapolis  15.  Minn. 

Tel.:  Bridgeport  1115  I 


BETTER  .AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 
New,  patent-applied  for  ides  provides 
perfect  web  control.  Designed  and  in¬ 
stalled  under  supervision  of  inventor 
(pressman,  42  years  experience).  Low 
comparative  cost.  K.  G.  Laycoek,  Sav- 
ertown.  Pa. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Movin  g — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  'Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


WALl.MAN  Sc  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding.  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford,  III.  .Alton,  111. 

Ph.:  3-4164  Ph.;  2-1729 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone;  Spring  7-1740 


M.VCHINISTS — Disiuuntllng,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

H626  31  St.,  Lone  T^1an(i  Citv  1,  N.  Y, 
STillwclt  6'0O98'0(»99. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

"Machinists  to  the  Printing  Industry’’ 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 

55  experienced  years  Installing,  mov¬ 
ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  type  of  press  and  its  allied 
equipment. 

The  largest  Mechanical  and  truck 
operating  organization  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

575  AVashington  Street 
New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  W.Atkins  4-2010 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected.  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


MECniANlCAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

ONE  OR  TWO-COLOR  HOE  metal 
derorating  offset  press.  26  x  34,  Box 
3716.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — LINOTYPE  and  Intertype, 
late  model  machines  5-8-14  and  CSM — 
top  prices.  Buy  direct  from  users. 
Principals  only.  Submit  offers  in  de¬ 
tail.  Box  3733.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pag('s 
wide).  13’.4  inch  printing  diameter. 
21H  inch  eut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices  Box  1042. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ONE  FOLDER  FOR  A  OOSS  ro¬ 
tary  press.  Box  3539,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


WANTED 

Rotary  arci  F'atbeo 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gra\ure  Pretses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  -Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 _ 

16-PAGE  ROTARY  PKES>.  .Straight- 
line,  4  plate  wide,  gear  driv-n  folder. 
|ilus  stereo  equipment.  Mnsiklyu  AVeek- 
Iv.  3050  Ocean  Pars»«y  Brooklyn, 

■N,  Y. _ 

j  EASTMAN  .Model  C  K-ad-r  for  Miero- 
filiiis. 

Must  be  in  good  shat--. 

Delta  Democrat -Time-.  G-.-envillc, 

I  Missis.sipp. _ 

i  8  PAGE  DUPLEX  PKES>  with  tab- 
I  loid  attaeliinent.  model  A  ..r  AB.  high 
I  serial  number.  Box  !T14.  Editor  Sc 
Publisher^ _  _  _ 

32-P.AGE  GOSS,  HOE.  oR  SCOTT 
2  unit  type  newspaper  press  with 
double  folder,  complete  .-ereo  .sjuip- 
ment.  about  25  year-  (■’.i.  B>>x  3715. 
Editor  -t  Publisher.  _  _ 

WANTED 

Xen'spaper  presses  of  evr--}'  dfscrip- 
ti:»n.  Linotypes  and  1ti> 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Srs.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania, 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_  REPRESENTATIVES _ 

.ADA’ERTISING  Repre-ei.tat'.on  for  en¬ 
tire  midwest  and  East  territories.  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  trade  publi  ailoii.  Com- 
tiiission  basis.  Good  opiwirtunity  to 
right  man  or  men.  Box  3729.  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


_ FEATURES _ 

"WHO’S  THIS  MAN  I"  Uniqua  qni» 
featuring  thumbnail  biographies  of  fa- 
mons  personalities.  Teat  reader  re¬ 
sponse  for  one  month  free.  Books, 
Ltd.,  4708  Oass  Ava..  Detroit  1.  Mich. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NOTHING  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 
Call  In 

PUBLISHERS  A>>(K  IATES 
Publishing  Consultant- 

225  North  Michigan  .Avenue 
_ Chicago  1.  Illinois  _ 

EXTRA  POAVER  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  AV.ANT-.AD  BI  SINESS! 

For  extra  power  to  keep  your  AA'ant- 
•Ad  business  growing,  subscribe  t(>  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Adverti.sing 
Service.  Hot  linage  tips,  sales-gener- 
ating  staff  training  material,  sel’.-on- 
sight  campaigns,  sound  management 
suggestions,  novel  promotion — these 
and  much  else  in  every  linage-packed 
monthly  issue.  Our  tenth  year  of 
helping  others  to  greater  profits.  Write 
today  for  FREE  sample  of  the  Want 
.Ad  Service  that  Makes  Yon  More 
Money. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Classified  .Advertising  Service 

The  Daily  News  Town  r  .Al’an.i  32.  FIs. 
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BUSIWESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


HAVING  STKUGGLE  WITH  FINAN- 
CEiS  AND  LABGR?  I  can  hclu  you. 
Fees  reasonable.  I  am  in  contact  with 
.skilleii  meolianics  who  want  to  be¬ 
come  partners  on  fair  basis  in  Koini; 
busine.Hs.  if  you  need  help,  write  me. 
.1.  B.  (Billy)  Snider,  648  North 
Beach  Blvd.,  Bay  St.  Louis.  Miss. 


YOI  R  FOUR  INCH  AD  in  all  our 
four  Suffolk,  L  I.,  weeklies,  12 
weeks.  $»6.  Messenger  Syndicate, 
•Smithtown,  L  I  New  York. 


SCHOOLS 


PRACTICAL  INTERTYPE-LINOTTPE  ' 
instruction.  World-famous  system.  I 
Bennett's  School,  English,  Indians.  ' 
Limited  enrollment.  Free  catalog.  Milo  ' 


HELP  WANTED— 

_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

-VDMINISTRATIVE  Assistant  wanted 
to  understudy  executive  handling  la¬ 
bor  relations  and  general  business 
matters,  on  newspaper  in  the  middle 
west,  .\pplicant  should  have  good  edu¬ 
cation.  preferably  with  some  legal 
training.  Write  full  details  to  Box 
8703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BURINOisV  MANAGER 
There  is  available  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  lor  an  experienced  business 
manager  for  a  metropolitan  daily.  He 
should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  costs 
snil  ways  to  budget  and  control  them. 
He  should  be  familiar  with  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  activities  and  rates. 
He  should  be  experienced  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  union  contracts. 

He  should  have  a  good  performance 
record  and  be  only  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  change  in  order  to  better  hie 
position  and  income. 

.\pplirants  should  give  detailed  rec¬ 
ord  of  newspaper  and  business  exper¬ 
ience  as  well  as  age.  family  particu¬ 
lars.  hobbies,  character  and  business 
references,  and  other  information  to 
show  applicant's  capabilities  and  busi¬ 
ness  theories. 

All  applications  will  be  treated  in  the 
strictest  of  confidence  and  no  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  divulged  w-ithout  appli¬ 
cant's  permission. 

Besides  customary  benefits  of  insur¬ 
ance.  vacations,  pension  plan  partici¬ 
pation.  the  position  offers  op|K>rtnnities 
for  stock  ownership  and  financial  prog¬ 
ress.  Write  Box  3691,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  take  complete 
charge  small  midwest  daily  4,000  to 
6.000  circulation  class.  Must  have 
liroven  advertising  and  editorial  ex- 
lierience.  Give  qualifications  and  ex- 
lierience  first  letter.  Replies  confi- 
dentia'.  Box  3681.  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher^^  _ 


SM.ALI.  exclusive  California  daily 
wants  alert  manager  35  to  55.  with  ! 
wide  ad.  news  and  management  experi-  | 
ence.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  8679. 
Editor  Si  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER — real  op 
portunity  in  new  monthly  publication 
in  Florida.  Magazine  substantially 
capitalized  will  serve  a  special  field  as 
yet  undeveloped.  If  you  have  a  suc¬ 
cessful  background  in  sale  of  space 
and  ability  to  organize  and  manage 
a  small  staff,  this  is  a  rare  opportun¬ 
ity.  Give  full  details,  background,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.  Reply  to  Box  3655, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  classified  man  who 
wants  opportunity  to  build  and  take 
charge  of  department  with  reward  com¬ 
mensurate.  Live  city,  pleasant  working 
and  living  conditions.  Write  fully  as 
to_  present  status  and  background. 
Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune,  Wis¬ 
consin  Rapids,  Wis. 


TOP  producing  local  display  salesman 
wjith  creative  ability,  result  getter. 
New  Mexico  paper.  Top  salary.  Box 
3628.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


W.XNTED  —  Advertising  salesman. 
Must  know  layout.  Promotion,  ability 
to  make  friends.  Good  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Address  Box  3670,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING  ' 

ADVERTISING  SALESilAN.  Young, 
aggressive.  Experience  3  years  or 
more.  By  .Vugust  1.  Be  able  to  write 
copy,  make  presentable  layouts,  sell. 
Furnish  references.  Steady  advance¬ 
ment.  insurance  plan.  Growing  Cal-  ' 
ifornia  daily  8.000  circulation  in  rich  | 
Sail  Joaquin  Valley.  P.  O.  Box  31,  i 

Visalia.  California. _ 

Sl'CCESSFL’L  classified  advertising 
salesman  or  saleswoman  possessing  ! 
executive  ability.  Good  salary.  Box  ! 

3645.  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  _ 

WANTED:  WELL  established  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily  wants  young,  experi¬ 
enced  display  ad  man  for  new  town. 
Moderate  starting  salary,  but  very  po¬ 
tential  field  all  yours  with  ample  com¬ 
mission.  WVite  Box  3705,  Editor  & 

'  Publisher^ _ | 

WE'VE  got  one  of  the  sweetest  adver-  | 
tising  markets  in  the  mid-west.  Plenty  I 
account.s.  plenty  opportunity  for  | 
hustlers.  Selling  nut  easy  but  sales-  | 
men  now  getting  $100  weekly  up.  Per-  | 
manent  position.  Chance  to  grow-  with  i 
company.  Layout  experience  helpful.  I 
Nt*  DRINKERS.  Write  Box  3706,  Edi-  | 
tor  A-  Publisher.  i 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION  . 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  pro¬ 
gressive  morning  paper  in  Bouth.  ' 
Population  twenty-six  thousand.  Good  | 
opportunity  for  hustler  to  increase  cir¬ 
culation.  Write  stating  all,  salary  ex-  I 
pected.  Box  3632.  Editor  i  Publisher.  1 


Do  You  Think  You  Are  a  Darned  Good 
Country  Circulation  Executive  t 
If  you  do.  there  is  an  excellent  open- 
ing  for  you  oti  a  newspaper  w-itn  a  ' 
country  circulation  of  more  than  100.-  | 
000  daily  and  Sunday. 

You  should  be  between  ages  of  35  and  I 
50.  be  enthusiastic  and  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  developing  country  busi¬ 
ness.  administering  distribution  of  | 
same  and  know  how  to  handle  a  car¬ 
rier  organization.  You  should  he  fam-  | 
iliar  with  circulation  department  costs 
and  rates.  Yon  should  be  an  aggres-  | 
iive  promoter. 

The  salary  is  not  limited  but  will  fit  I 
the  successful  applicant's  experience  , 
and  capabilities.  \ 

Give  complete  details  about  yourself,  j 
We  will  respect  any  confidences  yon  < 
request  in  your  application.  Box  3690.  i 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _  i 


WANTED  —  Competent,  experienced.  ■ 
aggressive  circulation  man.  familiar 
with  .4B0  requirements,  to  handle  1 
subscriptions,  campaigns,  etc.  for  tw-o  ] 
leading  upstate  New  York  weekly  j 
newspapers,  adjacent  territories,  same 
ownership.  Present  total  6,200;  | 
potential  10.000  to  12.000.  One  paper  i 
now  ABC.  other  will  apply.  Perman-  . 
ent  position  for  right  man.  State  age,  , 
experience,  references,  salary  expected.  . 
Box  3686.  Editor  i-  Publisher.  i 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


W.VNTKI> — Editor  weekly  newspaper  i 
Illinois  city,  good  schools,  churches. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Exceptional  i 
(>|iportunity  for  right  man.  Address 
Box  3669.  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL  j 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND  , 
ENT — There  is  a  golden  opportunity.  ' 
in  the  middle  west,  for  a  composing 
room  superintendent  on  a  morning, 
evening,  and  Sunday  combination  if  t 
you  have  what  it  takes  to  do  the  job.  i 
We  .-ire  looking  for  a  man  who  not 
only  knows  how  to  do  the  job  himself, 
but  is  an  executive  of  proven  ahility 
and  ran  get  the  best  results  from  his 
men.  He  must  be  cost  conscious,  pro¬ 
duction  conscious,  and  come  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  s|iend  the  rest  of  his  days  with  i 
this  company  Good  salary,  good  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  good  newspapers.  \ 
The  city  is  in  the  upper  population  i 
group  and  in  a  prosperous  area.  Write 
Box  3641.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPE  and  press  working  fore¬ 
man.  color  experience  desirable.  Eve- 
ning  Herald.  Rock  Hill.  South  Carolina. 

WANTED:  MACHINIST  OPERATOR  I 
in  a  valley  town  in  California.  Hous¬ 
ing  .available.  Write  E.  J.  Quilla,  P.  O.  1 
Box  31.  Visalia,  California. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


.MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
.Modern  midwest  newspaper  offers  ideal 
opportunity  (or  aggressive  mechanical 
executive  to  establish  himself  perma¬ 
nently. 

Best  of  working  conditions  .and  em¬ 
ployee  relations.  Salary  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  knowledge  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  man. 

Write  in  confidence,  complete  details. 
Box  36.57.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

.MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
.4  large  midwest  newspaper  seeks  a 
mechanical  superintendent.  Perhaps 
you  are  now  on  a  small  paper  seeking 
an  opportunity  in  a  larger  field.  Or. 
you  may  be  stymied  in  yoiir  present 
situation  and  wonld  like  a  change. 
Write  stating  qualifications  and  back¬ 
ground.  Letters  will  be  kept  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  3635.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 


STEREOTYPE  DEPARTMENT 
FOREMAN  WANTED 

By  ilaily  and  Sunday  Midwest  new^pa- 
per  near  Chicago. 

This  top-paying  position  is  open  now. 

If  you  are  experienced,  a  union  man. 
and  are  eapahle.  tell  us  about  your 
qualifications  and  references. 

Write  Box  dfifi.'i.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.10URNEY.M.4N  Web  Pressmen.  Per¬ 
manent  situations  available.  Good  cli¬ 
mate.  Will  assist  in  finding  housing. 
Write,  call  or  wire  Pressroom  Fore- 
tnan.  The  Salt  T.aike  Tribune,  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 


HELP  WANTED— 
SALESMEN 


S.\LE.SMEN — Now  calling  on  dailies, 
weeklies,  to  handle  noii-competing  spe¬ 
cialized  news  service,  good  reputation 
and  clientele,  in  New  Jersey,  West 
Virginia.  Ohio,  Virginia.  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
other  states  Inter.  Easily  saleable, 
commission  only.  Box  3643,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 

_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS _ 

WOM.4N,  30-40,  to  edit  Alumni 
monthly,  act  as  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  New  York  college  publicity  di¬ 
rector.  Box  3637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

AD\  ERTISING  .MAN— 4A  Agency- 
clii'iii  and  newspaper  experience  in 
space  sales,  public  relations — contact 
and  writing  on  Chesterfield  account. 
I>esire.s  hard  hitting  position  in  similar 
capacity  with  A-1  outfit.  Box  3697, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 

.41)  .MAN.  14  years’  experience  all  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  newspaper. 
Good  sales  record:  qualified  to  train 
staff  in  display  and  classified.  Looking 
for  permanent  job  on  sound,  well  es¬ 
tablished  news|>aper  and  need  not  be 
large  metropolitan  paper.  Married; 
early  forties;  enjoy  good  health  and 
not  afraid  of  w-ork  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Kindly  advise  what  yon  have  open 
and  approximate  earnings  to  be  made. 
Write  Box  3693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JUST  “CONI  pTETED 
May  19 — Tercentenary  Edition  City  of 
.4nnapolis.  Maryland'  published  by 
Capital-Gazette  Press,  116  pages.  July 
2 — Centennial  Edition  Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania  published  by  Phoenix¬ 
ville  Daily  Republican.  104  pages.  Best 
credentials.  successful  background, 
former  publisher.  No  obligation  pub¬ 
lishers  desiring  consultation  for  con¬ 
structive  special  promotion. 

LESTER  SCHLESINGER 
1120  Neilson  Ave.,  F.  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  <S 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  Man  with  15  years’ 
experience  in  display,  classified  and 
as  classified  manager  wants  work  any 
state  East  of  Ohio  in  display  or  C..4.M. 
Will  qualify  as  advertising  manager 
medium  size  paper.  No  rea.Honable  of¬ 
fer  will  be  refused.  Kindly  state  re¬ 
muneration  in  reply.  Write  Box  3699, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SERVICE  is  my  middle  name.  How 
about  No.  2  spot  on  your  staff.  Expert 
layout-copy.  Available  NOW.  Box 
3634.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPACE  Salesman,  young.  2  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  (or  small  daily  paper  over 
7,000  circulation.  Some  copy  and 
layout.  East  coast.  Married.  Car. 
Box  3633.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


fOMPTROLLER  TREASURER 
Seeks  new  connection — 15  years’  di¬ 
versified  experience  accounting — gen¬ 
eral  and  cost;  budgeting  and  financing 
in  the  publishing,  printing  and  paper 
industries.  College,  aggressive  and  per¬ 
sonable — 46  years  of  age  and  married. 
Box  3698,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


M.4NAGER.  Stanford  graduate,  41 
ears  old.  Seeking  o|iportunity  to 
uild  up  small  or  medium  sized  paper. 
Record  of  18  years  speaks  for  itself. 
Box  3688,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


NEW8P.4PER  executive,  advertising 
and  promotion.  40.  married.  Seeks 
right  opportunity.  Experienced  metro¬ 
politan.  medium-sized  dailies.  Can 
supervise  all  operations;  assist  pub¬ 
lisher.  Conscientious  community 
leadership.  Proven  record.  Box  3646, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
seeks  top  management  position  with 
medium  sized  daily.  Has  impressive 
22-year  record  of  accomplishment  in 
large  newspaper  operation.  Aggressive 
agreeable,  cost  conscious.  Minimum 
salary.  $15,000.  .4ge  42.  married.  2 
children.  History  sent  in  confidence  to 
principals  only.  Box  3732,  Editor  A- 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ARTISTS _ 

EDITORI.VL  Artist,  photo  retoucher, 
layouts,  etc.  Available  the  latter  part 
of  July.  Box  3717,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCUUTION 


('K('UL.4TION  Manager.  Active,  ma¬ 
ture.  depentlable  with  28  years  pro¬ 
ductive  experience  on  .\M-PM  itapers. 
Have  iiecessar.v  know-how  to  put  over 
any  assignment.  Tops  Little  Mer¬ 
chant,  Promotion,  etc.  Now  successful 
on  over  100,000  .4M  daily.  Minimum 
$12.">.  Best  references.  .4vailHble  30 
days  after  acceptance.  Box  3713.  Edi¬ 
tor  A-  Publisher. 


FORMER  country  circu-ation  manager 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Journal-Herald,  re¬ 
signed  in  1948.  Available  for  any 
position  in  circulation  department. 
Age  43.  20  years’  experience,  know 
circulation  thoroughly,  go  anywhere. 
Large  or  small  paper.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  position  secured.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  All  replies  confidential.  Write 
or  wire  Paul  Bonham,  68  Grove  Street, 
.4sheville.  North  Carolina. 


MORE  THAN  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation.  Excellent  promo¬ 
tional  background  in  both  city  and 
country  field.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
ABC.  Know  how  to  operate  economic¬ 
ally.  Can  furnish  the  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  on  request.  Willing  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  3724,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


WIDELY  reprinted  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonist.  under  30.  Journalism  degree, 
drawing  national  recognition  and  lo¬ 
cal  union-scale  pay,  seeks  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  latter.  Box  No.  3660. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  for  July  9,  1949 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 

EDITORIAL 

CARTOONIST 


Fifteen  years  ezperianes  frea-lanes 
editorial  cartoons  for  msfssines. 

Three  years  on  one  paper  of  woll- 
known  chain.  Hare  done  cartoons  for 
one  of  top  papers  in  United  States. 
Mature,  black-pencil  style,  eonscien- 
tioue,  reliable. 

Will  go  anywhere  on  earth  for  a 


n.  v>.  obivu 
180  West  49th  Street 
New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS _ 

BXPEKKNCED  foreiun  correspondent 
expects  to  return  to  Switzerland  pend¬ 
ing  opportunity  of  correspondence  for 
.tmerican  newspapers  and  Syndicates. 
Box  3719,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

J.  0.  DONAHUE  JR. — 184  me  Legen¬ 
dre,  Paris  17,  France,  llARcadet  82-76. 
Trareling  frequently  Western  Europe. 

.SEED  EUROPEAN  COPY  CHEAP!— 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellowship  winner 
going  to  Western  Europe  in  July  for 
one  year.  Will  slant  features,  spot 
news  to  fit  your  paper's  needs.  Box 
t600.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOH.V  1>.  bT.VNARD.  Drawer  1566E, 
('hattaiiooga  1.  Tenn.  Ph.:  83-1546W. 
Travels  t*outhern  States  regularly. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

.t  l  editor,  seasoneil  reporter,  photug- 
rsplier.  iiewKiaster.  39.  married,  car. 
Box  3700.  Editor  i  I'utilisher. 

.tULE  copy  reader  .seeks  permanent 
pusition.  Sober  and  reliable.  Thorough¬ 
ly  experietoed.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  37 Id.  Eilitor  Sc  Puhlisher. 

.\BLE  uew.siiian,  with  IB  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  good  reconimendations  from 
previous  employers,  seeks  desk  job  or 
news-telegraph  editor  post,  preferably 
southwest.  Now  employed.  Will  gladly 
consider  any  reasonable  offer.  Box 
3708.  Editor  A-  I’libll.slier. 

•IBLE  city-wire  editor.  31.  non-smoke, 
drink;  all  depart ment.s ;  editorials,  top 
workman;  reasonable — salary,  manner; 
prefer  small  daily  Ho\  3731,  Editor 
X  I’lihlislier. 

.ABLE  young  reporter,  misfit  as  desk- 
man.  seeks  good  job  on  snappy  daily. 
Presently  employed,  good  references. 
Box  3683,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

A  PUUTZER  PRIZE  WINNER.  Pay  j 
unimportant — That's  not  me.  I’m  jnat 
I  good,  conscientious  reporter  with 
no  aversions  to  high  pay.  Box  3542, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


24,  Sl.NGLE.  B.A.-JOURNALISM.  15 
months  copy  boy  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  3  years  ANG  member.  Will 
travel  anywhere  for  right  opportunity. 
Box  3617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ABLE  NEWSMAN.  9  years  reporting 
ind  editing  on  newspapers,  press  asso¬ 
ciation,  radio.  Prefer  responsible  job 
on  small  daily.  College  degree,  age 
29,  married,  employed.  Box  3615, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS 

Two  months'  daily  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  college  grad.  Can  handle  speed 
craphic.  25.  single,  go  anywhere.  Box 
3674.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  Reporter  two  leading 
New  York  City  dailies  leaving  July  1 
one  of  six  leading  public  relations 
coniultantg  due  to  exhaustion  of  funds 
for  special  campaign.  Will  write,  edit 
or  promote  for  daily,  trade  journal, 
migazine  or  publicity  outfit.  Box 
^98,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

COLLEGE  graduate,  24.  desires  posi- 
bon  in  editorial  department  on  small 
eedy.  One  year,  full  time  experience 
on  weekly.  Some  radio  news.  Please 
IfPly  to  Box  3675.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

desk  MAN — Wire  experienced  hard 
worker,  employed,  38,  single,  must 
make  change  to  400-mile  Chicago 
csdins  wire  desk.  50,000  class  or  un¬ 
der  city  preferred.  Available  October 
■■  Box  3649.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

.AMBITIOUS  Reporter  two  leading 
New  York  City  dailies  has  just  left 
one  of  six  leading  public  relations  con¬ 
sultants  working  on  special  temporary 
campaign.  Will  write,  edit  or  pro¬ 
mote  for  daily,  trade  journal,  maga¬ 
zine  or  publicity  outfit.  Job  more  im¬ 
portant  than  salary.  Box  3692,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


E.VHNEST,  conscientious  newsman 
wants  editor  or  reporter  post,  small 
or  medium  daily.  Five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  includes  complete  beat  and  desk 
duties.  Currently  swing  editor,  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  .Age  27.  tnarried.  Box  3710, 
Editor  &  .Publisher. 


I  EXPERIENCED  reporter,  27.  with 
I  iiaper  in  city  of  80.000.  Desires 
I  i  liange.  B.I  and  B.A  Missouri.  Holder 
of  SDX  scholarship  aw'ard.  Member 
I  of  KTA,  honorary  scholastic  fratern- 
:  ity.  Married,  veteran.  Write  Box 
3656.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  sports 
writer,  desk  man.  2'i  years,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  seeks  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily.  Prefer  West.  Box  3652, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


KXPEUIE.VCEI)  editing,  make-up,  re¬ 
porting,  Photo;  Missouri  grad;  SDX; 
27 ;  Vet.  -Available  immediately.  Box 
3723.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


FORMER  CITY  EDITOR  40,001)  eir- 
culation  daily,  political  reporter  large 
paper,  wants  desk  or  reporting  job 
South.  Southwest  or  Midwest.  Age  34. 
family.  Metropolitan  copydesk  experi¬ 
ence.  .Seeking  iiermanenee.  Box  3707, 
Editor  .A-  Piihlislier. 


FOREIGN  news  specialist,  able  rewrite 
;  man.  age  32.  15  years'  experience,  5 
I  overseas.  Prefer  East  coast  metro- 
I  politan  paper  but  consider  all  offers, 
j  Box  3602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARVARD,  Columbia  Journalism 
grad,  wants  interesting  job.  News 
service  experience.  23.  Single.  Box 
3611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JUNE  journalism  graduate.  24,  single, 
veteran,  SDXer,  experience  midwest 
daily,  seeks  position  in  newspaper, 
magazine  or  allied  fields.  Box  3580, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JUNE  grad..  Vet.  27.  SOX,  eligible 
vets  training,  looking  for  beginning 
news  job  in  New  York.  Arthur  Roth. 
155  E.  51  Street,  Brooklyn  3.  N.  Y. 


LOOK  HERE  June  college  graduate, 
■fouriialism.  Available  immediately. 
Want.s  a  start.  Has  writing  experience, 
22.  single.  Will  travel.  Box  3704,  Kdi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Certified  by  one  of  country'.s  rao.st 
eminent  editor-publishers  as  "one  of 
the  must  capable  managing  editors  in 
the  business  .  .  .  tops  in  medium  city 
field."  Now  fortunately  available  to 
smart  puhlisher.  For  details  write  Box 
372B.  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  editor  or  wire  editor. 
College  graduate.  20  years  experience 
on  small  dailies.  40  years  old.  married, 
sober  and  capable  of  handling  all 
pha.ses  of  news  room  work.  Box 
3689.  Editor  and  Publisher. _ _  i 

NEWS-NOSEY,  accurate,  experienced 
ri'porter-editor.  24.  seeks  radio,  news- 
jiaper  post  in  good  size  eity.  Now  on  | 
sports,  police  beat  in  small  midwest 
town.  Box  3728.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWS  EDITOR,  columnist,  now  em¬ 
ployed  city  50,000  seeks  career  posi¬ 
tion  afternoon  daily.  Eight  years 
large,  small  papers  includes  wire, 
state  editorships.  Proven  ability  di¬ 
rect  staff.  Newsplay,  layout  specialit-i 
Prefer  West.  South  but  will  considc/ 
all  offers  on  basis  of  opportunity 
grow  with  paper  and  community.  Box 
3687.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  25. 
college  newspaper,  magazine  editor; 
1949  journalism  grad.  Freelance  ex¬ 
perience.  Best  references,  clips  on 
request.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3658, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

REPORTER — rewrites — sports ;  small 
daily  and  radio  news  experience.  De-  { 
pendable  all  beats.  Jonrnaliam  de-  ; 
gree.  Travel  anywhere.  Box  8559,  i 
Editor  A  Publisher.  i 


editor  n  P'JBLISHER  for  July  9,  1949 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  with  five  years  on  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  and  now  employed  by 
trade  paper  seeks  change  in  trade  field. 
Competent;  accurate;  imaginative. 
Working  knowledge  of  makeup  and 
heads.  New  Y'ork  or  vicinity.  Woman, 
young,  savvy.  Box  3636.  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  rewrite,  editor,  feature 
writer  with  one  year  of  experience  on 
two  separate  Ohio  dailies.  College 
graduate;  can  develop  and  background 
local  stories.  Wants  reporter  position 
on  daily  or  weekly.  Box  3666,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ , 

REPORTER — three  years'  general  ex¬ 
perience,  metropolitan,  small  town 
dailies  including  farm  editor.  Journal¬ 
ism  degree,  honorary.  Prefer  Califor¬ 
nia  but  locality  no  object.  Daily  or 
weekly.  Box  3701,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  copy-reader  available 
•August  10.  Y'ear  experience  top-notch 
university  daily  writing  sports  and 
editorial  page  material,  handling  AP 
and  U.P.  wire  copy.  Single,  22.  Go 
anywhere;  prefer  Northeast.  Bert  Gas- 
ter.  Box  700,  lows  City,  Iowa. _ 

SPACE  writer  for  large  metropolitan 
daily  and  local  paper  seeks  permanent 
reporting  job  on  newspaper.  June 
journalism  grad;  female;  will  travel. 
Box  3722,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER,  graduate  of  top 
journalism  school  with  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  daily  pins  six 
months'  sports  editorship  on  south¬ 
western  evening  daily,  seeks  post  on 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  niidwestern  daily. 
Top  references.  23  years  obi.  veteran, 
.single.  Correspondent  for  two  wire 
services.  Box  3680,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ , 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Top  experience,  reference  all  phases, 
news,  features,  radio  too.  Completely 
eoinpetent,  young,  mature  initiative, 
loyal.  Will  fit  better  than  this  ad. 
Man  like  this  not  always  available. 
.Seek  permanent  retnrn  12-2051  East¬ 
ern  daily.  Box  3711,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.ST.VBLE,  sober  family  man,  47,  who 
filled  every  newspaper  editorial  job 
from  office  boy  to  editor  (working  on 
both  large  and  small  newspapers)  be¬ 
fore  entering  news  service  in  execu¬ 
tive  capacity  some  years  ago  desires 
return  to  daily  field  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  or  associate  publisher.  Prefer  pa¬ 
per  which  has  fallen  into  rut  of  edi¬ 
torial  department  listlessness  and 
needs  intelligent,  aggressive  build-up 
to  improve  readability,  prestige  and 
acceptance.  Please  address  Box  3721, 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


TELEGR.APH  EDITOR.  34.  broad  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  medium  Southern 
daily.  Box  3642.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
UNIVERSITY  of  Oregon  graduate, 
B.J..  veteran,  single.  29.  desires  work 
on  small  daily  or  weekly.  Academic 
training  in  reporting,  copy-editing, 
feature  writing,  make-np.  typography. 
Also  broad  background  in  the  social 
sciences.  Box  3659,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITIUTIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

TELEGR.APH  editor  or  general  copy 
desk.  Experienced  all  news  depart¬ 
ments — University  journalism.  Desire 
permanent  connection.  44.  $75_  or 

consider  your  offer.  Box  3667,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

TWO  years  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Sports  rewrite  and  copyreading. 
.Anxious  to  land  permanent  copy  desk 
berth  in  medium  sized  city.  27,  vet¬ 
eran,  to  marry  in  Fall.  Best  refer- 
ences.  Box  3583.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WEEKLY  newspaper  editor-manager 
desires  larger  field.  Age  32,  married. 
'22  years’  experience  in  all  phases  or 
daily  and  weekly  fields.  (Started  at 
10  in  father’s  weekly  band-set  paper). 
Now  managing  20-24  page  weekly. 
Would  like  to  manage  weekly,  semi- 
weekly  or  daily.  Well  experienced  in 
back  shop.  Can  auperviae  mainte¬ 
nance,  or  maintain  and  operate  any 
printing  machinery.  References, 
photo,  interview  on  request.  Box 

3588,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ . 

WIRE  editor  —  city  reporter  —  pho¬ 
tographer.  29.  4  years  continuous  on 

two  Texas  dailies.  Prewar  college 
graduate.  Consider  change  for  $85- 
$100  opening  with  definite  future. 
Prefer  Texas  or  West  Coast.  Box 
3631,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _____ 
YOUNG  DESK  MAN  AND  REPORTER 
Two  years’  metropolitan  experience. 
Single,  25,  Missouri  graduate.  AVlll 
travel.  Seeks  desk  or  combination 
desk-reporter.  Box  3709,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


DESIRES  to  leave  West  Coast.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  Rotary  pressnian. 
operates  Hoe.  Goss  and  Tubular 
presses.  References  include  24  years’ 
experience.  Box  3676,  Editor  A  Puh- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

SITUATION  wanted  for  young  en¬ 
graver  w-itli  IH  years’  experience. 
Preferably  in  small  plant.  References. 
Ralph  Huntley  Box  18,  Hagerman. 
Idaho. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS  _ 

tTiriLVBLE  photographer,  single,  am¬ 
bitious  with  previous  experience  de¬ 
sires  position  with  progressive  news¬ 
paper.  Box  3730.  Editor  A  Publisher 
PHOTOGRAPHER — 8  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  news  and  commercial.  Have 
equipment  and  car.  Go  any  where.  Box 

3696.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WJUTER  PHOTOGRAPHER.  experi¬ 
enced.  young,  fully  equiped,  available 
in  three  weeks.  Give  details,  including 
salary.  Box  3702,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


VET.  26.  single,  B.A.,  some  report¬ 
ing  experience.  Wants  public  rela¬ 
tions  trainee  post.  OJT.  Available. 
Prefer  New  York  City.  R.  W.  Stew¬ 
art,  88-04  63rd  Drive,  Queens,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


GOING  FAST! 

Machinery.  Equipment  and  Supplies  of 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

6  INTERTYPES.  Models  C,  CSM  2/3.  H4,  F2/2'  F4/4- 
Serial  Nos.  12.000  to  17.000. 

5  LINOTYPES 

Models  25.  26.  and  lead  and  rule  caster. 

100  Fonts  Linotype  and  Intertype  Mats  wdth  13  e«tra  Maqazines. 

2  LUDLOW  CABINETS  with  50  fpnts  Ludlow  MATS. 

STEREO  DEPARTMENT  Including  Giant  and  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Rollers. 

2  Sta-Hi  Fornnors,  2  Scorchers,  2  Fiar-Shavers,  Saw-Trimmer, 

Radial  Router,  5,000  lb.  electric  remeit  furnace. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT,  Including  Vandercoolt  Proof  Press. 
Band-Saws,  etc. 

JOB  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT,  Kelly  C  l7'/2«22l/2. 

WRITE  —  WIRE  —  PHONE 

BEN  SHULMAN 

317  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telephone:  WALNUT  2-7410 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


“Raleigh  premiums  are  made 
possible  by  reduced  advertising 
expenditures  and  by  our  accept¬ 
ing  a  smaller  margin  of  profit 
than  the  usual  rate  for  the  cig¬ 
arette  industry.  Thus  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  premium  plan  is  a  profit- 
sharing  plan.  Raleigh  premiums 
are  a  bonus  to  the  Raleigh 
smoker." 

We  heard  that  cigarette  com¬ 
mercial  on  an  NBC  network  pro¬ 
gram  this  week.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
advertising  messages  that  has 
ever  mentioned  “advertising  ex¬ 
penditures”  we  thought  it  was 
an  unu.sual  slant  for  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  give  his  customers. 

Proponents  of  advertising 
claim,  and  we  agree,  that  adver¬ 
tising  adds  an  infinitesimal 
amount,  if  any,  to  the  cost  of 
a  product.  The  theor>’  is  that 
by  extensive  advertising  of  a 
nationally  ilistributed  product 
its  sales  can  be  increased  and 
production  stepped  up  thereby 
reducing  the  per  item  cost  of 
manufacturing  and  in  turn  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  s  the  old  mass  pro¬ 
duction  theory  of  the  more  you 
produce  and  the  more  you  sell 
the  lower  the  cost  per  unit.  The 
theor.v  seems  to  have  worked 
pretty  well  in  giving  this  coun¬ 
try  the  highest  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  worKI.  so  we  believe 
it  has  proven  itself. 

But  here  is  an  advertiser  tell¬ 
ing  hLs  customers  that  by  adver¬ 
tising  less  he  can  offer  them 
more.  Carrying  the  argument 
to  the  extreme,  the  advertiser 
is  implying  that  if  he  didn't  ad¬ 
vertise  at  all  he  could  sell  his 
product  cheaper  than  the  other 
manufacturers. 

That's  a  switch  on  the  old 
trick  of  the  advertiser  that 
places  an  ad  in  the  newspaper 
or  on  the  air  stating  "we  don't 
advertise  so  we  can  sell  it 
cheaper." 

We  doubt  if  many  listeners 
caught  the  implications  of  the 
Raleigh  commercial.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  it  is  a  dangerous  philasophy 
for  an  advertiser — who  exists 
because  of  ailvertising — to  be 
spreading  about  this  medium. 

About  three  weeks  ago  there 
was  a  small  item  in  some  papers 
— it  was  ignored  in  others — that 
London  newspaper  editors  had 
been  called  to  10  Downing 
Street  for  a  conference. 

Shortly  after  that  Paul  Harris, 
former  London  newspaperman, 
was  in  our  office  predicting  some 
unusual  announcement.  He  even 
hazarded  a  guess  that  it  might 
involve  dollar  expenditures.  The 
only  time  editors  are  called  to 
Downing  Street,  he  said,  is 
when  war  is  going  to  be  <le- 
'clared.  there  is  going  to  be 
some  crisis,  or  the  Queen  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  baby. 

On  Wednesday.  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  prohibited  new  dollar 
expenditures  for  at  least  three 
months. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  seven  years 


Parliamentary  and  political  sub¬ 
editor  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
and  before  that  with  the  News- 
Chronicle  and  Daily  Graphic, 
now  in  New  York  looking  for 
a  job.  believes  the  dollar  crisis 
in  Britain  is  tantamount  to  "an¬ 
other  Dunkirk." 

O  •  » 

Two  WEEKS  ago  we  reported 
on  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Craemer 
and  Jes.sen  in  California  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  current 
tax  picture.  They  thought  the 
corporations  should  keep  better 
records,  and  the  public  should 
be  more  informed  on  taxes. 

We  observed  “if  the  public  re¬ 
ceived  the  facts  as  to  what  taxes 
mean  to  Mr.  Average  Citizen  he 
might  become  aroused  suffi¬ 
ciently  tc  do  something  about 
it.  At  least,  he  ought  to  be 
told  what  taxes  mean  to  his  own 
little  wallet." 

This  week  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  started  a  honey 
of  a  series  on  that  very  thing. 
Written  by  Earl  Richert.  S-H 
staff  writer,  the  first  article  re¬ 
ports  that  from  $355  to  $466  is 
for  taxes  when  you  buy  an  au¬ 
tomobile  in  the  $1.6^-$2.000 
price  range. 

He  quotes  K.  T.  Keller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chrysler,  as  saying  that 
a  car  which  his  firm  sells  whole- 
.sale  at  $1,200  carries  with  it  at 
least  $200  in  tax  when  it  leaves 
the  factory.  "By  the  time  a 
transportation  tax  has  been 
added,  and  a  state  sales  tax.  and 
the  applicable  portion  of  the 
dealer's  income  and  property 
taxes,  and  a  licen.se  and  title  fee, 
the  customer  who  drives  it  away 
for  around  $2,000  can  tell  him- 
.self  that  no  less  than  $355,  and 
probably  $400  of  the  check  he 
has  written  is  for  tax  money,” 
Keller  states. 

Richert  quotes  Keller  as  sug¬ 
gesting  that  every  time  a  per¬ 
son  pays  for  a  new  automobile 
he  fix  it  firmly  in  his  mind  he  is 
paying  off; 

So  much  of  interest  on  the 
war  debt;  so  much  for  the  Army. 
Navy  and  Air  Force,  so  much 
for  old-age  pensions; 

So  much  for  the  Indians;  to 
dredge  rivers;  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance:  for  public 
health;  for  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine;  for  the  highways;  for  local 
police  and  fire  departments,  and 
sewers; 

So  much  to  support  the  price 
of  eggs;  for  atomic  research;  to 
support  inefficient  producers; 
for  relief  abroad,  and  for  relief 
in  this  country; 

So  much  for  the  cost  of  col¬ 
lecting  all  these  taxes,  and  so 
much  more  to  pay  salaries  of  a 
lot  of  other  people  on  the  public 
payroll. 

The  second  article  discussed 
the  100  taxes  involved  in  the 
process  of  producing  and  selling 
an  egg.  Future  articles  will  re¬ 
veal  the  effect  of  taxes  on  the 
prices  of  ga.soline,  cigarettes, 
women's  hats.  etc. 

This  series  will  give  readers 
a  realization  of  tax  liability. 
We'd  like  to  see  it  reprinted 
widely. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Julv  g-lO— Northwest  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  30th  semi-annual 
meeting.  Breezy  Point  Lodge, 
Pelican  Lake,  near  Brainerd, 
Minn. 

July  15-16 — South  Carolina 
Press' Assn.,  sununer  conven¬ 
tion,  Ocean  Forest  Hotel, 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

July  25 — PNPA,  regional 
Dailies  meeting,  Milton  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  Milton,  Pa. 

July  26 — PNPA,  regional 
Dailies  meeting.  Northampton 
Country  Club,  Easton.  Pa. 

July  24-27 — ^Theta  Sigma 
Phi  ( women's  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity)  40th  anniversary  na¬ 
tional  convention.  Baker 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Party  Supports, 
Doesn't  Own 
Daily  Worker 

Gilbert  Green,  one  of  the  top 
Communists  on  trial  in  New 
York  City,  testified  this  week 
that  the  Daily  Worker  is  "the 
only  daily  newspaper  which 
conve.vs  the  Communist  point  of 
view." 

Reversing  previous  testimony 
by  John  Gates,  editor  of  the 
Worker.  Mr.  Green  said  the 
paper  is  the  "official  organ”  of 
the  Communist  Party,  although 
the  party  does  not  own  it. 

“Without  the  backing  of  the 
party,"  he  said,  “the  Daily 
Worker  could  not  exist.  In  the 
sense  that  the  party  calls  upon 
its  members  to  read  it,  helps 
raise  finances  for  it.  it  certainly 
is  a  paper  officially  supported 
by  the  party." 

Mr.  Green  explained  the  pa¬ 
per  is  owned  by  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Corp.,  of  which  Ben¬ 
jamin  J.  Davis.  Jr.,  one  of  the 
defendants,  is  president.  He 
also  note<l  that  its  offices  are  in 
the  .same  building  with  the  na¬ 
tional  offices  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

The  witness  further  admitted 
that  all  the  decisions  of  the 
party's  national  committees  are 
published  in  the  Daily  Worker 
"because  the  other  press  will  not 
print  the  statements  in  full.” 
The  Worker,  he  added,  is  the 
only  paper  that  does  that. 

■ 

Howard  to  Leave 
Macy's  for  Y  <S  R 

William  H.  Howard,  who  for 
the  past  11  years  has  been  vice- 
president  and  publicity  director 
of  Macy's,  New  York,  will  be¬ 
come  a  vicepresident  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  on  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Howard  joined  Macy’s  as 
a  copy  writer  in  1929,  and  short¬ 
ly  thereafter  became  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  In  1932  he  became 
publicity  director  of  Gimbel 
Brothers.  Three  years  later  he 
joined  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co., 
Chicago,  as  retail  sales  manager. 
He  returned  to  Macy’s  in  1938. 

Born  in  Indianapolis  in  1906, 
Mr.  Howard  attended  the  public 
schools  there.  He  received  a 
B.A.  degree  from  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege.  and  then  taught  creative 
writing  there  for  two  years. 


Overtime  Pay 
Issue  Causes 
Strike  in  Pa. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. — When  13 
printers  and  two  apprentices 
went  on  strike  this  week,  the 
Lock  Haven  Express,  a  six-day 
evening  newspaper,  made  its 
local  news  available  to  the 
Renovo  Record,  another  p.m. 
publication,  28  miles  away. 

Between  3,000  and  4.000  copies 
of  the  Record  are  being  cir¬ 
culated  by  Express  carriers. 
Normal  circulation  of  this 
town’s  only  daily  is  over  6,000. 

The  Express  is  supplying 
some  news  composition  to  the 
Record,  an  open-.shop  plant.  It 
has  also  stepped  up  its  local 
and  wire  news  coverage  for 
Station  ^"BTZ.  Several  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  Express  Printing 
Co.  are  part  owners  of  the 
station. 

Frank  D.  O'Reilly.  Sr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Ex¬ 
press,  said  the  printers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  T.vpo- 
graphical  Union.  Local  816. 
failed  to  report  for  work  Tues¬ 
day  morning  after  negotiations 
for  a  new  contract  reached  a 
stalemate. 

He  said  excessive  overtime 
pa.v  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
strained  relations  with  the 
union.  The  Express  was  paying 
journeymen  printers  $1.35  an 
hour  under  a  contract  which  ex¬ 
pired  June  1.  Mr.  O’Reilly  .said 
the  management  offered  an  in¬ 
crease  of  five  cents  an  hour  but 
.sought  ways  and  means  to  de- 
crase  overtime  in  the  plant. 
The  union  asked  for  $1.75. 

The  paper  signed  its  first  con¬ 
tract  with  the  union  on  June  1, 
1947. 

Printers  Deny  Support 
To  Mailers  in  Okla. 

Oklahoma  City — Union  print¬ 
ers  have  voted  not  to  support 
the  month-old  strike  of  the 
mailers  (affiliated  with  the  In 
ternational  Typographical 
Union)  against  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times. 

A  secret  vote  was  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  the  printers,  called 
when  the  mailers  threw  a  picket 
line  around  the  plant.  Elmer 
Brown,  second  vicepresident  of 
ITU,  attended  the  meeting. 

The  mailer  strike  followed  11 
months  of  negotiations  on  a  new 
contract  to  succeed  the  one  that 
expired  Aug.  22.  T^e  union 
demanded  a  minimum  weekly 
wage  of  $77.50 — $4.13  above  the 
company's  offer.  Present  rates 
are  $69.37  day  and  $73.12  night. 
Company  officials  said  other 
chief  differences  concerned  the 
union's  refusal  to  sign  a  legal 
contract  in  compliance  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  and  union  at 
tempts  to  arrange  working 
hours  for  more  overtime. 


10,000  Copies  by  Air 

Chicago — Retailing  Daily,  a 
Fairchild  publication,  sent  an 
average  of  10.000  copies  by  air 
cargo  each  night  from  New 
York  to  the  Home  Furnishing 
Markets  here  this  week. 
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THURK  are  enough  miles  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  pipe  lines  in  the  U.S.A. 
to  circle  the  world  at  the  equator  16 
times! 

How  come?  Crude  oil  pipe  lines 
amount  to  14().(X)0  miles.  Add  an  extra 
20.(XX)  miles  of  oil  products  pipe  lines. 
.•\nd  natural  gas  pipe  lines  alone  mea¬ 
sure  242 .(XX)  miles.  This  whole  under¬ 
ground  network  makes  a  whopping 
total  of  402.()(X)  miles. 

The  mere  existence  of  402,000  miles 
of  pipe  lines  gives  you  a  notion  of  their 
importance.  They’ve  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  making  the  benefits  of  gasoline, 
fuel  oil  and  oil  products  readily  avail¬ 


able  to  all  of  us,  wherever  we  live  .  .  . 
they’ve  brought  gas  heating  to  many 
parts  of  the  country.  They  are  vital  to 
national  defense.  And  pipe-line  serv¬ 
ice  is  growing.  Last  year  14.821  more 
miles  were  placed  in  operation. 

New  pipe  lines  take  steel  pipe  .  .  . 
steel  pipe  takes  steel.  That’s  one  place 
where  steel  is  going  for  the  good  of 
■America.  But  steel  is  needed  in  plenty 
of  other  places,  too. 

Steel  to  provide  new  housing,  railroad 
equipment,  farm  machinery’. cars,  trucks. 
Steel  to  build  new  highways,  bridges, 
flood  control  dams,  sewage  disposal 
plants  and  other  community  improve¬ 


ments.  Steel  for  national  defense. 

United  States  Steel  plants  have  been 
running  at  capacity,  breaking  produc¬ 
tion  records  to  help  fill  these  and  other 
needs.  On  top  of  that  tremendous  pro¬ 
duction,  United  States  Steel  is  cur¬ 
rently  adding  900  million  dollars  u’orth 
of  new  facilities  and  improvements— 
now  almost  completed. 

Helping  to  build  a  better  .America  is 
the  number-one  job  at  United  States 
Steel. 


This  label  is  your  guide  to  quality  Steel. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  SUBSIDIARIES 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


to  ^Sui/ci  a  ^^Selteg 


1949 


Pnnied  ia  U.  S.  A 


This  is  an  all-time  record  for  any  daily  newspaper. 

Ruth  Thompson,  Food  Editor  of  the  news  for  the  last  19  yearSj 
received  a  mailed  inquiry  every  minutes  during  1948. 

THE  NEWS’  164,385  responses  included  only  letters — no  phone  calls. 
Mister,  that’s  response! 
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